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Jb^euB yeara have eUpsei siiiee I pfmMi ia 
pybUsb the present Esmy on tlie Ctril History 

of Chilij as a continnation of the one formerly 
written on the Natural History of that country^ 
Engagements ef thb kind atre, howerer^ fipooi 
their iiatuiCj conditional. When I undertook 
this wofk^ it was ia full coalidence of being 
in a short time in possession Of the necessary 
materials to complete it. The first volume o^ 
the Abbe Oliv ares' loaauseripi I bad then in my 
pio ss es s i on ; this^ with whAt woiks bsid appeared 

in print, supplied iiic with sufficient documents' 
uatii the year 166a ; md I waa ia constant eX'* 
pectaitioq^ of reee»ving from Pent tbe second 

vokiine of the same author, in which he hai ^ 
brought the subject down to a late period. 
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In this hofie I wis difappotoM* Thk to* 
lame^ on wbieb I hftd so eonfidenUjr relied^ I 
lia?e neyer received, ^aod have been in consfr- 
qiience compelled to leek from Tftrioss othor 
sources the information which it would biiTO 
given me. The wars of the natives with the 
Spaniards beings howeyer, the only proper sub* 
ject of Chilian History, and but two havh^ 
occurred biuce the above period, the first in 
172% and the second in 1767, I haTe been 
enabled^ by the aid of some of my countrymen 
now in Italy^ who recollect the principal events^ 
to supply in some measure the want of a regular 
detail^ and ^ to gire a sufficiently accurate ac« 
count of them. Having stated these circum- 
stances, I shall merely observe that> without 
being influenced by national distinctions or 

prejudices^ the chief merit to which I aspire 
in this narration is that of impartiality. 1 have 
lelaled nothing but what I have eitter found in 
those writers upon Chili who have preceded me, 
er have received from persons of unquestionable 
yeracity, and have thought proper to confine 
nijsclf to a plain narrative of facts, and omit all 
reflections that mi|^t occur, in order not to 
appear to be too much influenced in fiiT'onr of 
cither of the contending parties. 

The attention of several philologists has of late 
^rs been directed to ttie examination of the 

barbarous languages. For this reason 1 have 

% 

m 
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lyeea induead to annex to this work some le* 

marks upon the Chilian tongue, which, from its 
structure and harmoay^ well merits to be known. 

printed and manugcript grammars of this 
language are to be met with, but the one which 
I have principallj used is thai of Feb res, printed 
at Umai in the jear 1765^ and deserying of 
particular reeommcDdation for its mcihud and 
ill clearness. ' 
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CHAf r£R I. 

Of the Ori^iih Appearance, and Language of 

the Chilians* 

The origin of the primitive inhabitants of 
Chil^ like that q£ the other American i^atioas, it 
jnvoWed in impenetrable obscurity; nor have 
they any records, or monuments of antiquity, 
that can serve to elucidate $o interesting an 
inquiry. Upon the arrival of the Spaniards 
thej were entirely unacquainted with the art of 
writing, and their traditionary accounts are so 
crude and imperfect, that tbej afford not the least 
degree of rational infoimation to the inquisitive 
mind. Many of the inhabitants suppose that 
they are indigenous to the cottDtr7> while others 
derive their origin from a foreign stocky and at 
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one time say that their aaceston came from the 
norths and at another time^ from the west. 

It is a general dpinion that America >vas 
settled from the north-eastern part of ^sia^ from 
the supposed easy communication hetween thein^ 
in consequence of the vicinity of these couiitnei. 
But the opinion entertained hy the Chilians^ that 
their country was peopled from the west^ is not 
so extravagant as at first sight it may appear. 
The discoveries of the English navigators in the 
South Sea have ascertained that hetween America 
and the southern point of Asia^ there is a c liaia of 
innumerable islands^ the prohai)le remains of 
some vast tract of land which, in that quarter, 
once united tlie two continents^ and rendered 
the communication between Asia and the opposite 
•hore of America easy. From whence it is very 
possihle that, while North America has been 
peopled from the north-west> the south has re* 
eeived its inhabitants from the southern parts of 
Asia, the natives of this part of the new woi Id 
being of a mild character, much rtsembhng (hat 
of the southern Asiatics, and little tinctured 
with the ferocity of the Tartars. Like the lan- 
guages of the Oneutal Indians, theirs is also 
barmcniiotts, and abounds in vowels. The in* 
0uenceof climate may undoubtedly affect lan- 
guage so far as to modify it, but can never 
produce a complete change m its primitive struc* 
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The Chilians call their firrt progenitors Pegni 
Epattm, which signifies the hrothers Epatun, 
but ot* these patriarchs nothiag but the name is 
known. Th^j also call them glyce, primitive 
men, or men from the beginning, and in their 
assemblies invoke tliem^ together with their, 
deities^ crying out with a loud voice, Pam^ pum, 
pum, mari, rmri, Epmamim, Amitnalgiien, Peni 
Epatum, The signification of the three fifst 
words is uncertnin^ and they might be considered 
as interjections^ did not the word pum, by which 
ilie Chinese call the first created man^ or the one 
saved from the waters, induce a suspicion, from 
its similarity^ that these have a similar signifi-> 
cation. The lamas, or priests of Thibet, froor 
the accounts of the natives of Indostan^ are ac- 
customed to repeat on their rosariesi the syllablear 
horn, ha, hum, or om, am, um, which in some 
measure corresponds with what we hate men- 
tioned of the Chilians. 

That Chili was originally peopled by one 
nation appears probable, as all the aborigines in- 
habiting it> however independent of each other, 

speak the same lant;'ii:ij.i'c, and I'ave ;i similar apl 
pearance. Those that dwell in the plains are of 
good stature, but those that live in the valleys of 
the AndeSj geueiall y surpass llie usual height of 
man. The pure^ air which they respire, and the 
continual exercise to which they are accus- 
tomed among their mountains^ may perhaps be 
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lb® caihifr of tlifs dtfereaee, by impartiiie: trreater 
vigotir to their frames. The features of both 
are r^ularj and neither ef them have ever cUs- 
eovered that caprtetous whim^ m> common to 
savages of both the old and new worlds of at- . 
lemptiiig to in^roTe nature bj dkfigtiriog their 
Atcet^ with a yiew of rendering themselTes more 
beautiful or more formidable. Of courae^ M, 
Buffon has been led into an error in assertii^* ia 
his treatise on man, that iht Chilians are aceus* 
tomed to enlarge their ears. 

Their tomplexion^ like that of the other Ame- 
rican nations^ . is of a reddish browB> but it is of 
a clearer hue, and readily changes to white. A 
tribe who dwell in the province of Baroa are of 
a clear white and red« without any intermixtiire 
of the copper colour. As they differ in no otlier 
respect from the other Chilians^ this variety may 
be owing to some peculiar influence of their 
climate, or to the greater degree of civilization 
w^hich they possess ; it is^ however^ attributed by 
the Spanish writers to the prisoners of that 
nation^ who were confined in this province 
during the unfortunate war in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But as the Spanish prisoners were equally 
distributed among the other provinces of their 
conquerors^ none of whose inhabitants are white, 
this opinion would seem to be unfounded. Be- 
sides^ as the first Spaniards who came to Chili 
were all fj^om the southern psovioces of Spain, 
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vpfaere the ruddy eompkxioA is rare, their pos- 
terity would ui>t have exhibited gieiit a dif- 

On ezamioiiig the harmony and richness of 

their language^ we are naturally led to conclude 
that the Chiliaas must have« io former tiuiev 
possessed a much greater degree of ctviliaaituoui 
than at present ; or, at leasts that they are the 
remains of a great and iiiustrious nation^ ruined 
hy some of those physical or meral revoluiiatt 
so common to our globe. The improvemeni' 
and perfection of lan^oage constantly follow the 
steps of ctvilization ; nor can it he easily eon* 
ceived how a aatioii that has ne^r emerged 
from a savage state, that has neither been po* 
lished by laws, hy coauaerce^ »or by arts, eaa 
possess aneleo;ant> expressive, and copious dia- 
lect. The number of words in a lan^age pre- 
supposes a correspondent number of ideas in the 
persons who speak it^ and these among a rude 
people are, and, necessarily must be, Ycry iiiniied. 

So c<^ious is the Chilian iaagaage, that, in 
the opinion of those well acquainted with it, a 
complete dictionary tliereof would require more 
than one large Tokime ; far, besides the radical 
words, which aro yery numerous, so great is the 
me of compounds^ that, it may aliaasit be said, 
in this consists the rary genius of the language. 
Etoh verb, either derivatively or^eoojunctiTely, 
l^ecomc9 the root of numerous other verbs apd 
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»ounSj as well adjectives as substantives^ wliich 
in tbeir turp re-produce others that are second- 
ary, modifying themselves in a hundred difTerent 

ways. - ' 

Nor is there any part of speech, from which 
an appropriate verb cannot be formed by the ad- 
dition of a final w. Even from the most simple 
particles various verbs are derived, that give 
great precision and strength to conversation. 
But what is truly surprising in this language 
is that it contains no irregular veib or noun. 
Every thing in it may be said to be regulated 
with a geometrical precision, and displays much 
art with great simplicity, and a connection so 
well ordered and unvarying in its grammatical 
rules, which always make the subseqnpnt depend 
upon its antecedent, that the theory of tlie lan- 
guage is easy, and may be readily learned in a, 
few days. * i*. 

This close analogy and regularity, may at a 
slight view induce an opinion little favourable 
-'to the capacity of those who formed or polished 
, this dialect, as the original languages, it is well ^ 
known, were regular in their rude and primitive 
state. But a very difl'erent conclusion will be 
drawn by those who examine its structure, and 4(P^ 
attend to the extent and complexity of ideas ne- 
cessary to have formed it, and to have modified 
the words in so many different ways, withou^ 
embarrassing the particular rules. . - 
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The same language also abounds with harmo- 
nious and sonorous syllables, which give it much 
sweetness and variety ; this i?, however, injured 
by the frequent recurrence of the u, a delect 
from which the Latin is by no means exempt. In 
this respect the lattci has, however, been fortu- 
nately corrected in its derivatives, particularly 
the lUlian, which has studied to avoid, especially 
in the finals, the unpleasant sound resulting frow 
the use of that vowel. * ^ 

The Chilian differs from every other American 
language, not less in its words than its coA* 
:gtruction, with the exception of from eighteen 
to twenty of Peruvian origin, which, con- 
sidci ing tlie contiguity of the two countriei, is 
not to be wondered at. ' • 

But what may appear much more singular is, 
that it contains words apparently of Greek and 
Latin derivation, and of a sunilar signification 
in both languages ;* I am inclined, however, to 
think this merely an accidental resemblance, 

*JfthU%s not, fjr oar wiknr sttpposes, mmhf a casual re- 
semhlance of a few words, wkiek frequently occurs in Um^ 
guages radically dijffertnh it ceriainly affords much gr^^ 
for curum<i speculation-, andwe may, perhaps, be Ifd to con- 
sider the Iradil'ion of a Pkenidan or Carthaginian cohny in 
America, as not aUogHucT so dcsliiule of probaliliiy, especially 
as the language of the Chilians, 50 different from that of any 
^ker of the Jmerican triles, appears^ to ijj^Hq/e a djj^erenf 
^i««.--Anier. TranSt* 
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CHAP. U, 

4 

Conquest Of the Peruviana in ChiU . 

Ttt luitoiy of ilM ChiUiat dotfi pfel3Bdft 
iriddle of tha fifkeenlh tmimy ^ oar m ; bt« 

fore that periodj for want of r^cords^ it is l(^t 
4a ifatt obwurity of time. The &r»t Mxouats of 
liiw«reiMMAak»dmilienerafiaAoiiiM^ tM 

nation^ as they were more civilized, being more 
care&i to pcoorvo the tmamy of reiaarl&able 

About that time the Peruvians had extended 
ihm damituon from the equatoi: to the tropic of 
Gipii^om* CbiUy 4KMrdefiiig upon tbai iropiiv 
fru too important a« aeqtuaitioii not to attract 
Ike ambitioui \icws of those conquerors. Thia 
epiiiilxy> which ojciends for lailot upon tko 
Pacific Oc^D^ enjoys a delightfal and salutary 
climate. The vast chaia of the Cordilleras hor^ 
dering it upon the east, iiijlpUet it witk an 
atmndaDOo of rivers^ vrbich ineroaae Ite nalnral 
fertility. The face of the country^ which h 
mountainous towards the sea, and level near tba 
Andes^ is wdl- suited to every kind of vegetable 
production^ and abounds with mines pf gold, 

sih^O other usoiui o^is* 
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FWyoured by the pleasaAtneM the cmmiixj t 
amd aalubrity of tlie elfanale/ the populalioii 

tkis period may be readily imagined to have been 
¥erj numerous. The iahabitaati were divided 
iaio fifteen tribes or ^mmitDitiMy tadepeBdenft 

of each other, but subject to certiiin ebieft, ^ 
called Ulmenes. These kibes, begkmii^ sit the 
north end prooeedmg to the toutii> wm oalM 

Copiapins,, Coquiinbanes, Quiliotaiies, Mapochi-» 
tiiaas^ Promaucians^ Cures^ Cauques^ Pencooe^ 
Aimiieaalaiif, Cyaehei» Chilotes, Chk|iiUeBseB% 
Pebuenches, Puelches^ end Huilliches. 

The Inoi Yupanqui, who reigned in Peru 
«AM>iit iho T«« ktfbcned of tiieii». 

'tneel edvaaiages poseesaed by CIdlU resolved to 
aitempt the conquest of it. With this intent he 
jtarthfid with a poweiAil. amy to tiie froatieis 
ef that kuigdom ; but, either through appie* 
iensiou of his personal safety, or with the Tiew 
af being ia a more favourable situation to furnish 
the meiai of eflSscting his desipis» he established 
himself with his court in the nci;^hboin ing pro* 
vince of At|^Lea»e» and entrusted the oooiinaDd 
of Ae eapeditioii to 8iDchir«ee» a priaceef -the 

blood royal. 

Preceded, according to the specious custom of 
lha Pe ri f vian s, by seTeral ambassadors^ aad foU 

lowed by a large body of troops, this general 
subjected to the Peruvian government, more by 

pismisioli 4haa by foroe^ the Ckupiapiosj Coqnw* 
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laaes, Quillotanes, and Mapocbinians: After 
tli.ii, having passed the river Rapel, be proceeded 
to attack the Proiuaucians, who could not be in- 
duced hy the persuasions of the ambassadors to 
sobniit themiffilves. This nation^ whose nama 
signifies the free dancers, from their being much 
attached to that diversion, inhabited the delight- 
ful eountry Ijing between the riirers Rapel and 
Maule, and were distinguished from all the 
other tribes by their 6)ndness for every species of 
amusement. The love of pleasure had not, 
however, rendered them ciit aiiiiate : they op- 
posed the Peruvian army with the most Jieroic 
valour, and entirely defeated it in abattle> which^ 
according to Garcilasso the historian^ was cun- 
tiuued for three dajs in succession, in conse- 
quence of the continued reinforcements of both 
parties. 

The Inca, on learning the ill success of hig 
arms, and the invincible valour of the Promau- 
eians, gave orders^ that in future the river 
Rapel should serve as the boundary of his do* 
ininion on that side. Garcilasso says, that it 
was the river Maikle, but it is by no means pro* 
bah le, that the conquerors should be comprer 
hended within th^ territories of the vanquished. 
In fact^ not far from the river Cachapoal^ which; 
together with the Tinguiririca, forms the Rapel, 
lire still to be seen upon a steep hill, the remains 
of a fort of Peruvian eomtruction^ which wa| 

» 
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lindonbledly built to protect tbat part of the 

frontier against fhe attacks of the uiiconquered 
|?roiii4uci9iu(« 

Thus Chili became divided into two pafts, tho 

one free^ and the other subject to foreign dorai- 
natioD. The tribes^ yihq had SQ rei^dUy suh*- 
fnitted to the Peruvians^ were subjected to an 

annual tribute ui gold^ an imposition which tlic^y 

had uever before experienced. But the conquer*> 

*•»»*>_'•'* , * 

ors^ whether they dared not hazard the attempt, 

©1 were lint able to elfect it^ never introduced 
their form of goi^ernment into ihese provincea. 
Of course^ the subjected Chilians as well as tha 
free, preserved until tlie arrival of the Spaniards, 
their original manners, which were by no meauf 
^o rude as many are led to ima^inf « 
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CHAP. Ill 

Stole, qf OiiU before the arrival qf the Spaniards. ' 
Jl» t^euUure mid aliments 

Mav, ia his progress to the perfection of civil 
U&» puses in succession through four important 
states or periods. From a hunter he befoines a 
shepherd^ next a husbandman^ and at |ii^ib a 
merchant^ the period which forms th^HI%hest 
degree of social eiTilization. The ChiUans, 
when they were first known to the Spaniards, hud 
attained the third state ; they were no longer 
hunters hut agriculturists. Reasoning from ge- 
neral principles. Dr. Robertson has therefore 
been led into an error in placing them in the 
class of hunters, aat»ccuptftion which they pro* 
hably nerer pursued, except on their first esta* 
blishment. Becoming soon weary of the fa- 
tiguing exercise of the chace, in a country.^ 
where game is not yery abundant, and having 
but few domestic animals, thej began at an early 
period to attend to the cultivation of such nn^ 
tritious plants, as necessity or accident had made 
known to them. Thus were they induced from 
the circumstances of ^eir situation, and not 
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itom chotfse, to pM 'rapidly to the fliird perixrf 

of social life. 

These plants^ ^hich have been described ia 
tfae firvt part of this work, wm tha mitse, the 
magUy the guegen, the tuca, the quinoa, pulic of 
Tarious kinds, the poiatoe^ the oxalU tuberom, 
the comnm and the yellow, purakio or goiirdl^ 
the Guinea pepper^ the madi, and the great 
strawberry. To these provisians of the vege* 
table kiad, which are far from despicable, mmy 

be added the Ktlle rabbit, the ChiHheuque, or 

Araucaniao camel> who&e flesh furnished excel- 
lent feed, and whose wool, olotbii^ tut these 
people. If tradition may be erediied, they hadl '* J:. 
also the hj^g and the dj^Bafistic fowl. Their do- • " ' ' 
mtmon oTcr the tribe of animals was not CK*^' 
teM beycmd these, although tiioy Bif^t «a^^"' ' 
readily have domesticated the giianaco^ a very 
useful animal, the pudu, a species of wiid goa^ 
aid Tariooa buda with which the country 
abounds. 

However, with these productieas, which re-> 
quired but a Tcry moderate degree of iadustry, 
they subsisted confortably, and even with « 
degree of abundance, considering the few things 
which their sitilatioa rendered necessary* 

To this eirciitMCaaee is owing^ that the Spa- 
niards, who under the command of Almagro in- 
vaded Chili, found upon their entering its Talky 
.^n abundance ^{ provisions to recruit tbeaiselTes 
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tlW the hunger which thejr had ebdlired ill 

ilieir imprudent march through the desarts bor* 
dcring upoa Peru. 

Suhsisteuce^ the source of population^ hein^ 
ihu^ secured, the country, as before remarked * 
became rapidly peopled uuder the iniuence of 
ao mild ^ climate ; whence it appears^ that the 
first writers -who treated of Chili cannot have 
greatlj exaggerated in saying that the Spaniards 
found it filled with inhabitants. It is a fact 
that there was but one language spoken through- 
out the country ; a proof that these tribes were 
in the habit of intercourse with each other^ and 
were not isolated^ or separated by 'vast desarts^ 
CI by imoieiuse lakes or forests^ w^.cli is the case 
in manj other parts of America^ but which were 
at that time in Chili^ as thej are now^ of incon^ 
siderable extent. 

It would seem that agriculture must have 
made no inconsiderable progress among a people 
^vho pos«^essed , as did the ChilumSj a great variety 
of the above-mentioned alimeutary plants^ ail 
distinguished by their peculiar names, a circum* 
stance that could not have occurred except in a 
state of extensive and varied cultivation. They 
had also in many parts of the country aqueducts 
for watering their fields, which were constructed 
with much skill. Among these, the canaU which 
for the space of many miles borders the rough 
skirts of the mouotaius in the vicinity of the ca* 
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pital and tnitcrs ibe' luiids to the ndrt&wtfd of 

that citj, is particulany remarkable for its 
extent and solidity. They were likewise ao* 
qiiaiBted with, the use of the manures, called by 
them rnnalii, thouc^h from the great fertility of 
the soil but little atteatiuii was paid to them. 

i Being in want of a&ioiah of strength to tilt 
the ground, thev were at LU«tomed to turn it up 
with a spade made of hard wood^ forcing it into 
tbe eaftb with their brieasts ; but as this process 
was Tery slow and fati*;innir^ it is surprising that 
they had not discovered sutne other mode more 
Vipeditibus and less laborious. They at present 
make use of a simple kind of plough^ called 
chetague, made of the limb of a tree curved at 
one end^ in which is inserted a share formed of 
the same material^ with a handle to guide iil 
Whether this rude instrument of agriculture, 
"which appears to be a model of the first plough 
ever used, is one of their own invention, or was 
taught them by the Spaniards, is uncertain ; 
firem its extreme simplicity I should, howeveri 
be strongly induced to doubt the latter.' Ad- 
miral Spilsberg observes^ that the inhabitants of 
Mocha, an island in the Araucanian Sea« where 
the Spaniards have never had a settlement, make 
use of this plough, drawn by two chililiueques, ^ 
to cultivate their lands ; and Fathers Bry» wha 
'refer to this fact, add, that the Chilians, with 
the as::idtancc of these ai;imafe, tilled their 
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gromd^htSuteihey ? ecamd esttk frmn Etiropflk 

However this may be^ it is certain that this 
specie! of camel was employed antecedent to 
thitt period as bouts of burdoB, ipd the ttsoBitioii » 
from carriage to the draught is not difficult. 

Man merely requires to become acquainted 
with the titiUty of aoy olyeei to induco bin to 
opply it by degrees to other advantageous pyf^ 
poses. 

It if a gmralljr recoiytd opinion that graia 
waa eaten raw by the first men who employed it 

as an article of food. But this aliment being of 
on insipid taste^ and difficult of masticaiion* they 
began to parch or roast it; the grain thus cooked 

easily pulverizing in the hands, ^ave them the 
first idea of meal, which they gradually learned 
to prepare in the form of gruel> cakesj and finally 

of bread. At the period of which wc treat, the 
Chilians ate tlieir grain cooked ; this was done 
either by boiling it in earthen pots adapted to 
the purpose, or roasting it in liot sand, aii ope- 
ration which rendered it lighter and less viscous. 
But not satisfied with preparing it in this modoj 
which has always been the most usual among 
nations emerging from the savage state, they 
proceeded to make of it two distinct kinds of 
meal^ the parched, to which ihcy gave the name 
of murque, and the raw, which they called rugo. 
With the first they made gruels^ and a kind of 
beverage whict they at present use iui brcakfiist 
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instead of chocolate ; from the second thej pre* 
pared cakes^ and a bread called by them couqne, 
\vliich they baked in holes formed like ovens, 
excavated in the sides of the mountains and in 
the banks of the men, a great number of vhich 
are still to be seen. Their invention of a kind 
of sieve, called chigniguc, for separating the 
bran from the flour^ affords matter of surprise; 
that they employed leaven is, howevet, still more 
surprising, as such a discovery can only be made 
gradually^ and is the fruit of reasonmg or obser* 
Tation, unless they were led to it by some for- 
tunate accident, which most probably was the 
case when they first bega^i to make use of bread. 

From the above-mentioned grains, and the 
berries of several trees, they obtained nine or 
ten kinds of spiritous liquor^ which they fer- 
mented and kept in earthen jars, as was tha 
custom with the Greeks and Romans. This re- 
finement of domestic economy^ though not origi- 
nating from actual necessity^ appears to be 
natural to man, in whatever situation he is 
found ; more especially when he is brought to 
live in society with bis fellow men. The dis- 
covery of fermented liquors soon follows that of 
aliment ; and it is reasonable to believe that the 
use of such beverages is of high antiquity among 
. the Chilians, more especially as their couutiy 
abounds in materials for making them. 

VOL. IX. 0 ' 
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CHAP, IV, 

PoUtteai EmbtUhvteM, G&oefwam, mid ^t9, 

AoftieuLTUES is ihe vifat principle of society 

and of the arts. Scarcely does a M andcrini^ fa- 
mily, either from iocliaatioa or uecessitj, begin 
to cultiTAle a pieee of ground, wbea it establkhe^ 
itself upon it from a natural altaclmientj and, no 
longer relishing a wandering aud dolitarj lifcj^ 
seeks the society of its fellows^ whose succours 
it then b^^ins to find necessary 'for Hs welfare. 
The Chilians^ having adopted that settled mode 
of life indispensable to an agricultural people, 
collected themselves into families, more or less 
numerous, in those districts that were best suited 
to their occupation^ where they established them- 
selves in large villages, called cara, a name 
which they at present give to the Spanish cities^ 
or in small ones^ which they denominated lov* 
But these accidental collections had not the 
form of the present European settlements ; they 
consisted only of a number of huts^ irregularly 
di^ersed witbin sight of each other, precisely in-- 
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the tniuiner of the German settkments in the 
time of Charlemagne. Some of these villages 

exist even at present in several parts of Spani^ih 
Chili, of which the most considerable are Lampa, 
in the provinte of Saint Jago» and LoTa^ in that 

of Maule. 

But as no civil eatabtishment ean eidst without 
some form of goyernment, they had in each vil- 
lage or liaiiilet a chief called Uimen, who in cer- 
tain points was subject to the supreme ruler of 
' the tribe, who was known hy the same name. 
The succession of all these chiefs was esiciblished 
hy hereditary . r%ht, a custom that proves the 
antiquity of these politiiial assemblages. Among 
other s^avage nations, strength, skill in huntings 
or martial provt^s^ vrere the first steps to au« 
thority, and afierwajrda poured the legal swaj 
for those who were invested fvith command* 
But with ihe Chilians, on the contrary^ it would 
seem as if wealth had been the means of exalting 
the ruling families to the runk which they oc- 
ci^jj since the Word ulnie% uoless taken m a 
metaphorical be&se^ signifies a rich man. The 
authority of these chiefk was probably verj 
limited, that is, merely directive, and uot coer- 
eive^ as that of the-ralercf of all barbarous nations 
has been, whbil -despotism; faroured by propitious 
circumstaneeSi has not eiiaced the ideas of ab- 
solute independence, whieh-are in a manner innate 
among savages, as has been the case wiih the 
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greater part of the naiioosof Asia and of Africa* 
From bence it will not be necessary to investigate 
the laws of these smail societies^ which were 
probably governed only by usages and customs 
that had been introduced through motives of 
necessitj or coiiveuitlice« 

The right of private property wag fuUy esta* 
blished among the Chilians. Each was absolute 
master of the field that he cultivated, and of the 
product of his industry^ which he could transmit 
to his children by hereditary succession. This 
fundamental principle gave rise to the first arts, 
which this wants of nature and their political 
eonstitiation required. Tlic} buiU their bouses 
of a quadrangular form^ and covered the roof 
with rushes^ the walls were made of wood plais* 
tered witb clay, and sometimes of brick, called 
by them tica ; the use of which they doubtless 
learned from the Peruvians, among whom it was 
known by the same name* 

From the wool of the Chilihueque, they ma- 
nufactured cloths for -their garments: fortius 
they made use of the spindle and distaff, and two 
kinds of looms ; the firsts called giLrcguc, is not 
very unlike that used in Europe ; the other is 
Tertical, from whence it derives its name iif^bd^- 
guc, from the verb uthaltUj which signifies to 
stand upright. Their language contains words 
'appropriate td every part of these looms, and 
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whatever relates to the manufacture of wool. 
Thej had likewise a kind of needle to sew their 
garments^ as is ohvioos from the verb nudwoen, 
to sew ; but of what substance it was made L am 
unable to .determine. Embroidery, to which 
they gave the name of dumicm, was abo known 
to them. 

From these arts of the first necessity, they 
proceeded* to those of a secondary kind^ or ^uch 

as were required by convenience. With the ex- 
cellent clay of their country, they made pots, 
plates, cups, and even large jars to hold their 
fermented liqu<)rg. These vessels they baked in 
certain ovens or holes, made in the declivity of 
hills. They also made use of a mineral earth 
called colo^ for varnishing their vessels. It is 
^ery certain that the art of pottery is of great 
antiquity in Chili, as on opening a large heap of 
stoues in the mountains of Arauco, an urn of ex- 
traordinary size was discovered at the bottom. 
For their vessels they not only made use of earth, 
but of hard wood, and even of marble; and 
vases. of the latter have been sometimes dis- 
covered, that .were polished with the greatest 
perfection. 

From the earth they extracted gold, silver, 
copp^ir, tin, and lead ; and, afiter purifying, em- 
ployed these metals in a variety of useifiil and 
curious works, particularly the bell-metai copper, 

«which is very hard; of this , t]\ey made axesj 
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hatchets, and other edged tools, but in small 
qmmtitiefy as the; are rasely to be wet with 
in their sepulchres; where^ on the eontrfU^y> 
hatchets made of a species of basalt are very 
frequently £biind« It is remarkable^ that isoo> 
vniversally supposed to have been unknown to 
the Amerkaii uations, has a particular name in 
the Chilian language. It is called pa w7gi^, and 
the weapons nfade o£ it cMuquel, in distinction 
from those made of other materials, which 
are compsehended under the general name of 
main. The smitli iraa called ni<ftavf> firpmihe 
verb rMthafii which signifies to work in iron. 
These circumstances give ];ise to a suspicion that 
they not only were acquainted with this valuable 
meta], but that they also made use of it. Bufe 
considering the silence of the 6rst writers upon 
America oa tfa|^ sulyeot> notwithstanding the 
inferences that may be drawn from hence, this 
point must always remain undecided, unless 
pieces of iron should be fQund of incontestible 
antiquity. 

They had also discovered the method of 
making salt upon the sen shore^ and extracted 
fossil salt from several mountains that abounded 
in that production. These they distinguished 
by diffmnt names^ calling the first tMadi, and 
the other lilcochiadi, that is, salt of the wat^r of 
rocks. They procured dyes of all colours for 
their elotbes^ not only from Oe juice of fUxkU, 

\ 
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but also from.mineralearthSj and had discoverod 
the art of fixing ihem hy vo/eaos of the poicurq, 

a luminous stone of an astringent quality. In- 
stead of 8oap> the composition of Tirbich they 
bad not disoovered,- ^Ithougli acquainiied with 

lie, they emplojcd the bark of the quillai, which 
is 9p. excellent suhstitute, l^KOm the seeds of 
ib^ ]9adi» th^ obtained aa oil which' is T6t j 
^ood to cat and to hum, Aough I am ignorant 
whether thejr ever applied it to the latter purpose. 

Their hn^age contains words diserimifiiatiTi^ 
of several kinds of basket^ and mats, which they 
manufactured ffom various vegetables, Tb^ 
plant «aUed gnQ<:cMai furnisbeti them with thread 
for the^r nopes and fishing uets^ of which Aejr 
have three or four kinds, Thej also make use 
of baskets and hooks for tdung fish^ but of what . 
sobstanco the latter are mi|do I am notnUle to 
determme. The inhabitants of the sea-coast 
make yse of piroj^^uei of 4^^^^^ wiw^, 4nd 
Boats vmie of wood, or of s^ skips sewed to- 
l^ether and inflated with air. 

AltboM^h huntinipwas not a principal occu- 
pation widi tiiese people, jet> t9r amuaeioent, or 

with the view of increasing their stock of pro- 
vision, tbc^ were accustomed to takQ such wild 
aimals as are found in Ibeir country, particu- 
larly hiids^ of which there are great quantities. 
For this purpose they m|ub use of. the ai;roWji of 
^ iUffft 9XtAi of ibfi%lagxi^ or ifofm^ ftlnn^y 
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deBcribed in the preceding part of this work, 
and of several kuids of snares coustructed with 
much iogeuuity, known by the general appella- 
tion of guaches. It is a singular fact, that they 
employed the same method of taking wild ducks, 
in their lakes and rivers^ as that made use of by 
the Ghjpese^ covering their heads with perfo- 
rated gourds, and letting themselves glide gently 
down among them. These minuti® would per- 
haps be scarcely worth attending to, in an ac- 
count of the manners and discoveries of a people 
well known for their advancem^t in the arts of 
civilization, but in the history of a remote and 
unknown natioOj considered as savage, iliej be- 
come important and even necessary to form a 
' correct opmion of the degree of their progress 
in society. 

With means of subsistence^ sufficient to have 
procured them still greater conveniences of living* 

it woi.ld seeai that the Chilians ought to have 
progressed with .rapid steps towards the per- 
fection of civil society. But from a species of 
inertia^ natural to man, nations often romain for 
a long time stationary, even when circumstances 
appear favourable to their improvement. The 
transition from a savage to a social life is not so 
easy as at first view may be imagined, and the 
history of all civilized nations may be adduced 
in proof of this proposition. 
. The Chilians were also isolated, and had none 
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of those commercial connections with foreigners 
vrhich are the onlj means of polishing a peoplr. 
The neighbouring nations were in a state of still 
greater rudeness than themselves^ except the 
Peruvians^ a connection with whom^ from their 
ambition of dominion they would more studiously 
avoid than cheiish. They learned, ii^wever^ 
•ome things from them during the time that they 
^ere in possession of the nortiiem provinces, at 
A^liich period they had attained that middle 
point between the savage and civilized state, 
known by the name of barbarism. Notwith- 
standing these unfavourable circumstances, the 
variety of their occupations^ which multiplied 
the objects of their attention^ gradually enlarged 
the sphere of their ideas. 

They had progressed so far in this respect^ as 
to invent the numbers requisite to express any 
quantity, 7nari signifying with them ten, pataca 
a hundred^ and gmranca a thousand. Even the 
Komans possessed no simple numerical terms of 
greater value, and indeed calculation may be 
carried to any extent by a combination of these 
principal decimals. 

To preserve the memory of their transactions* 
they made use, as other nations have done, oi the 
pron» cftUed by the Peruvians quippo, which was 
a skein of thread of several colours with a 
number of knots. The subject treated of was 
indicated by the colours^ and the knots designated 
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the number or quantity. This 19 all the use that 
I ha?e been able to discover in such a *ref^T, 
in which some authors have pretended to find a 
substitute for tbe art of writing. This admirable 
^it was unknown to the Chilians ; for altboiigb 
the word Chilean, to vrriie, is met with in their 
language^ it was originally nothing more tbsm 
a sjnooym of guirin, whiob signifies to sketcb 
or paint. Of their skill in this latter ^rt^ I am 
ignorant ; but if we may form an opinioii froni 
representations of men that axe cut i^poi^ certain 
Tocks^ we must conclude that they were entirely 
unacquainted with as nothing CQarw OJC nwwe 
dispr opoitioned can be i|nagiped« 

Far different was* the progreas^ wbich they 
made in tbe sciences of physip ^n4 af[tronoiny> it 
was indeed WQndf cfifl ; bvt an account of tbese> 
of their religion^ tlifsir Dsusic i^id military skillj 
I shall reserve till I treat of the Araucc^iians^ 
^ho still continye the faithful depositopei of all 

« Hw f^t is itiiiuad hf sbtplMrds in Pm* who 
IncpacooantlqrHof IhemipilK^of thdr iipd of 
day and heur wl)cn the ewe yeaned* or the Iamb wu last. 

An Italian author, after tbe publication of M. Grafigoy's 
povel, wrote a large quarto volume coiicerniug tlie quipos. 
He describes every thing relatinn; to quipography, says the 
Limas-£si8arist, as conhdently as if be had been Quipo-Cam^yQ 
totlMlacas; but the nuiiiNrtaiie lethal aU his coiQecliiiaiatt 
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the science and Ancient ciutoms of the Chilians. 
Their language contains also words indicating 
a knowledge of several other arts^ which I de- 
cline mentioning^ as there are no guides of suf- 
ficient accuracy to conduct our researches into a 
subject so important^ and at the same time so 
doubtful. The first Europeans who visited these 
counfaiss, attfaded hj otl^r olijects of ftr less 
interest^ thought little or nothing of those that ^ 
i^it th^ ^ttejolip^ pf overjr obserring mind^ on 
visjting ai| iinknpwn people. . Frpin theii^ it 
has happ^q^ ^jl^ ti^^^ir accou£its> for the most 
part, fijr^vib W €ffly W^h yagi^p ai|^ copfused 
idf^^ frqm wlienc^ we cm di^i^w nothing but 
coDjeclures. Tliq Chilians, hawevefj remained 
wuch the sim^ ^tftte of society as I have de* 
scirihed# Dutil an unexpected revoiutiqn eqin* 

pel led them, in a great lue^ureA to^^dupt otl^e? 
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CUAP. V. . *• 

MrBt Expedition of the Spaniards to CkUL 

Francis Pizarro and Diego Aimagro baving 
put to death the Inca Atahualpa, had subjected 

the empire of Peru to the dominion of Spain. 
Pizarro^ desirous of enjojring without a rival 
this important conquest^ made at their mutual 
expense, persuaded his companion to undertake 
the reduction of Chilis celebrated for its riches 
throughout all those countries. Almagro, filled 
with sanguine expectations of booty, bcuan his 
march for that territory in the end of the year 
1535^ with an army composed of 570 Spaniards 
and 15,000 Peruvians, under the command of 
Faullu, the brother of the Inca Manco^ the 
nominal Emperor of Peru, who had succeeded 
the unfortunate Atahualpa. 

Two roads lead from Peru to Chili ; one is by 
the 8ea*coast, and is destitute of water and pro- 
vision; the other, for a distance of 120 miles, 
passes over the immense mountains of the Andes. 
This last Almagro took, for no other reasen but 
because it was the shortest. His army, after 
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having ' beeil' exposed to infinite fatigue> and 
many conflicts with the adjoining savages, 
reached the Cordilleras j\i8t at the commence- 
ment of winterj destitute of provisions^ and but 
ill supplied with clothing. In this season the 
moyr falls almost continually^ and compietelj 
coTcrs the few paths that are passable in summer. 
Notwithstanding, the soldiers, encouraged by 
their geueral, who had no idea of the danger of 
the passage^ adYaoced with much toil to the top 
of those nigged heights. But victims to the 
severity of the weather, 150 Spaniards there 
perished^ with 10^000 Peruvians^ who^ being 
accustomed to the^vrarmth of the torrid zone^ 
were less able to endure the rigours of the frost. 

The historians who have given an account of 
this unfortwKate expedition concur in saying, 
that of all this army not one would have escaped 
with life, had not Almagro, resolutolj pushing 
forward with a few horse, sent them timely suc- 
cours and provisions, which were found in 
abundance in Copiapo. Tl^ose of the most 
robust constitutions, who were able to resist the 
inclemency of the season, by this unexpected 
aid were enabled to extricate themselves from 
the snow, and at length reached the plains of 
that province, which is the first in Chili, where 
through respect for the Peruvians they were 
well received and entertained bv the inhabitants* 
. The Inca Faullu, who was well act^uainted 
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MiA ike object of the ttptUti^, thonglH tbat 
noASng would e^hntHlnite moNi tb rftise the 

spirits of his dejected friends^ tban by ietting 
them know the hift(mirtinice oi ttfeir eoHqtieil* 
With m% imsM, he Obliged 4be p%9kmk$1» de^ 
liver up to him all the gold in tbfcit pbssesstofl^ 
and baviug hy tins means cdlleeted 800^060 
dttcats, lie i^^eseefM Aedi lo Altnogto* The 

Spaniard was so highly pleased, that he distri- 
buted the whole among liis soldiers^ to whom he 
abo tenfiiM the debts they oWed him M the 
immense sums of mdney that he had advanced 
for the preparation of the eiitet)[iri£e. Being 
pertnadfed ihiliiie shoitMiiieheahbifldhaYe dll 
the gold of the country at hk disposal^ faemt^ 
by this display of liberality to maintain the 
yepUtatioik of hlAog geiierous> whkk he had ac* 
qirii^ kkVm Vy hh |»fofii8e UitiahfeieBl fif 
treasures of its sovereigns. * 

While Alina^ levteiMl fa C<q^ia|M», be di»- 
coyeired that tte reigning itimm had usurped 
the government in prejudke of his nephew and 
lirho^ throt^ ftar of hk uncle^ had fled 
to tk^ woods. PMftending to be imtftted at diis 
act of injustice, he caused the guilty chief to be 
itredted^ and eaUing. before him the lawful heir^ 
leltytat^ bin! it the goveMoent ^th the mi- 
teirsal a^iplause of liis subjects, who attributed 
thU coadOct etitiihely to motiteis of joslitei and a 
IffiiA iU Mifest the injured. 

% 
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Tltfe Spartiards, having recovered from their 
fatigues through the hospitable aslistaace of tite 
Odpiapii^, Und tetttYbrded by a nurilber of re- 
^tUkn whom Rudngo Organez bad brought 
from Peru, comiiieuced their march f6r the 
soiifhera prdviiic^s, filUd wiih the ffib^ flfttttrrilig 
hopes, iffCWased by the beautifiil appearance of 
ilife (Country, and the aumetouB vtUag^ that 
^pp&iUid ttp6n all dides. IthH nkUrtB crowded 
found ^heiA dn thdr mai-ch, as well to examine 
them nearer, as to present them with 6udl things 
tts they lliduglft trdttW pi-eWe AgMAle to a 

pWp\e, V^hd kp^ettted to them of a character ftp 
bupcrior to that of other men. 

In the meauthne, tivo nMsetn having sepa- 
tatfed tt6ta the kitoy, proee^dM to Guasco, 
where they were at first Wdl received, but were 
afterwards put to death by Ate itihabitailts^ In 
edntrecluenee, no dotrbt, df i^odieitcfe of violence, 
wliich soldiers, freed fi'om the control of their 
otficers, are ver j apt to commit This was the 
firrt fitiropettti blood spilt io CfaiK^ a coimtry 
aftenvards so copiously watered with it. 

On being informed of this unfortonate Heel* 
ittfiij calculated to destroy fte exalted opmon 
trtiich he trished to inspire of. bis soldiers, 
Almagro, having proceeded to C!oquinibOt or- 
difred the VlmmoHht district, ciUled M arcando, 
his brother, and tirenty of the principal inhabit- 
auts to be brought thither^ ail of wiioiit» together 
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with the usurper of Copiapo, he delivered via 
the flameSj without, aceording to Herrera^ pre* 
tending' to assiga any reason for his conduct. 
This act of cruelty appeared to every one very 
eitraorduiary aad- lugust^ since amon; those 
adventurers there were not wanting men of sen- 
sibilitj, and advocates for the rights of humaaitjr^ 
The greater part of the amy openly disqiproTed 
of the severity of their general, the aspect of 
whose affairs from this time forward became 
gradually wofse tad wme. 

About this period^ 1587, Almagro fecei^ed a 
considerable reioforcemeDt of recruits under 
Juan de Radit, accinnpaiiied with royal letters 
patent, appointing him governor of two hundred 
leagues of territory, situated to the southward 
of the government granted to Francis Pizano. 
The friends whom he had left in PerUp takii^ 
advantage of this opportunity, urged him by 
private letters to return^ in order to take pos^ 
session of Cuzco, which, they assured him was 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. Notwith- 
stancUug this, iudated with his new conquests 
he pursued his march^ passed the fatal Cacha« 
poal, and, regardless of the remonstrances of the 
Peruvians^ advanced into the country of the 
Promaueians. 

At the first sight of the Spaniards, their horses, 
and the thundering arms of Europe^ these valiant 
peojple were almost petrified with astonishoient^ 
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they opposed with intrepidity their new enemies 
upon the shore of the Rio-claro, Almagro^ 
despisiog their force^ placed in the first line his 
Ptnuuan auxiliaries, increased by a number 
-whom FavUu had drawn from the garrisons ; 
but these> being soon routed, fell back in con- 
fusion upon tlic iiear. The Spaiiuuds, who cx- . 
pected to have been merely spectators of the 
battle^ saw themselves compelled to sustain the 
vigorous attack of the eneuiy, and advancing 
with their horse> begaji a furious battle^ which 
continued witb greit loss upon either side^ till 
night separated the combatants. 

Although the Promaucians had been ytty 
roughly handled^- they lost not their courage, 
but encamped in sight of the enemy, determined 
to renew the attack the next uioraing. The 
Sp&niard8> however^ though by the custom of 
Europe they considered themselves as victors, 
having kept possession of the fields were very 
differently inclined. Having, been accustomed 
to subdue immense provinces with little or no 
resistance, they became dibgubted with an enter- 
prise, which could not be effected without 
great fatigue and the loss of much blood, ^ince, 
in its proseculiuu they must contend with a bold 
and independent nation^ by whom they were 
not believed to be immortal. Thus all, by 
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coninm eluMnt^ resolTod to abandon this exc 
padition; but they were of Various opinion* 

respecting their retreiit^ some being desirous of 
fetuming to Peru« while others wiihed to form 
a lettlement in the northern proTinces^ where 
they had been received with such hospitality. 

The first opinion was supported by Aima^:^ 
whose mind began to be impressed bj the sug- 
gestions contained in the letters of his friends. 
He represented to hi« soldiers the dangers to 
which a settlement would be exposed in so war- 
like a country, and persuaded them to follow 
him to CuacOj where he hoped to establish 
himself either by &Tour or force. His fatal 
eJsperience of the momitain road, determined 
him to take thai of the sea-coast^ by which be 
reconducted hift troops with Tery, little loss. 
On his return to Peru in 1538, betook posse;- 
sion by surprise of the ancient capital of that 
empire f and^ after several ineftectual negocia-" 
tions, fought a battle ^sitli the brother of 
Pizarro^ by whom he was taken, tried and be- 
headed, as a disturber of the public peace. 
His army^ havinje: dispersed at their defeat, 
afttserwards reassembled under the appellation of 
the soldiers of ChUi, and excited new disturb- 
ances ill Peru, already sufficiently agitated. 
Such wa& the fate of the first expedition 
against Chili^ undertaken by the best body of 
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fiiiropean troopd that had as yet been collected 

in those parts. The thirst of riches was the 
maviug spring of the expedition^ and the disap- 
pointment of their hopes of obtaining theni> the 

cause gi its failure. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Spaniards return to Chili, under the com- 
mand qf Fedro de Valdivia; St> J ago the 
capitai founded : Various encoutUfrs nOUh the 

natives ; Conspiraci/ of the soldiers 'agaimt 
the general. 

Francis Pizarro having, by the death of bis 
riTal^ obtaioed the absolute command of the 
Spanish possessions in South America^ lost not 
sight of the conquest of Chili^ which he con- 
ceiyed mighty in any events prove an important 
acquisition to him. Among the adventurers 
who had come to Peru were two oillccrs, com- 
missioned by the court of Spain, under the titles 
of governor^ to attempt this expedition. To the, 
firstj called Pedro Sanchez de Hoz, was coiu- 
mitted the conquest of the country as far as the 
river Maule ; and to the other^ Carmargo, the 
remainder to the Archipelago of Chiloc. Pi- 
zarro^ jealous of these men, under frivolous 
pretexts refused to confirm the royal nomination, 
and appointed to this expedition his quarter- 
master, Pedro de V aldivia, a prudent and active 
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ol&cer^ who had gained experience in the Italian 
"war, and^ what was a still greater recommenda- 
tiou, was attacliedvto I'As p^iii} , directing him to 
take de Hoz with him, who was probably mor^ 
to be feared than his coUeagiie; and to allow 
him every advaiitaii^'e in the partition of the lands* 

This officer haviug determ^pcd to establish a — 
permanent settlement in the country^ set out on 
his march in the year 1540^yilli 200 Spaniards, 
and a numerous hody of Peruvian auxiliaries^ 
accompanied by -some monks^ several women^ 
apd a great number of European quadrupeds, 
with , every thing ^requisite for a new colony. 
He pursued the same route as Almagro^ but in-^ 
ttructed by the misfortunes of his predecessor^ 
- be did not attempt to pass the Andes until mid- 
sammer. He entered Chili without incurring 
any loss, but very different was the reception he 
experienced from the inhabitants of the northern 
provinces from that which Almagro had me . 
with. Those people, informed' of the fate of 
Peru, and freed from the submission they pro- 
fessed to owe the lacaj did not consider fhem- 
selves obliged to respect their invaders. 

They, of course, began to attack them upon 
all sides, with more valour than conduct. Like 
barbarians in general, incapable of making a 
common cause with each other, and for a long 
time accustomed to the yoke pf servitude^ the^ 
attacked them by hordes^ or tribes^ as they ^4-* 
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ywuDcA, idtbout thai sUadj fimmess that cha- 
racterizes the valour of a free people. The 
^aniards^ however^ notwithstanding the ill- 
combined lypositioii of the natives^ traTer8e4 
the provinces of Copiapo^ Coquimbo^ Quil- 
lota» and Melipilla^ and arrived much ha- 
fassed^ but with little Ioss> at that of Mappcho^ 
now called St. Jago. Thii province, which is 
more than six hundired Uiiles distant from the 
confines of Peru^ ia one of the most fertile and 
pleasant in the kingdom. Its name signifies 
*^the land of many people," and Irom the ac- 
counts of the first writers upon ChiU^ its popula- 
tion corresponded therewith, being extremely 
numerous. It lies upon the couiiues of the 
prineipal mounUun of the Andes, and is 140 
miles in cireumfercacc It is watered by the 
rivers iVlu>po^ Colina, Lauipa^ and Mapocho, 
which last divides it into two nearly equal parts, 
and after pursuing a subterraneous course foi; 
the space oi live utiles, again shows itself with 
increased copiousness, and discharges its waters 
into the Majpo. The mountains of Caren, 
which tcriiiiuate it on tlic north, abound with 
Teins, of gold, and in that part of the Andes, 
which bounds it at the east, arie found several 
ricli ujuies of silver. 

Valdivia, who had endeavoured to penetrate 
ns far as possible into the country, in order to 
render it dxHicuit for hi^ spld^er^s to return to. 
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Pera^ det«HBine4 to make » selllemeAl Id fbit 

province; which, from its natural advantages^ 
and its remotaiefls^ ajipeared to him more suitablt 
than way other for the eeatre of bis eoDquests. 

. With this view, having selected a conTenient 
•itiialioii on the left, shore of the Mapocho, on 
the 84th of February 1541, he laid the founda* 

tions of the capital of the kingdom, to which, in 
honour of that aposUe^ he gave the name of St. 
Ja^. In I^iving out the city he divided the 
groiiiid into plats or squaresj each containing 
49% toises^ a fourth of which he allowed to every 
citizen, a plan that has been pursued in the 
foundation of all the other cities. One of these 
plats, lyiag upon the great square, he destined 
for the eathedral and the bishop^s palaee, vrhicb 
lie intended to build there, and the one opposite 
tor that of the government. He likewise ap« 
pointed a magistracy, aiecording to the ^ms of 
SpaiUj, from such of his army as were the best 
qualified ; and to protect the settlement in case 
of an attack, be constructed a fort upon a hill in 
the centre of the city, wl\ich has since received ^ 

ft 

the name of St. Lucia. 

Miiny have applauded the^ivcemment of Vai* 

divia;, in having made choice of thi» situation 
for the ses^t of the capital of the colony. But ^ 
considering the grants of a gr^ qiiy, it would 
have been better placed fifteen miles farther to 
tl&e $uuth, upon the Maypo^ a large river which 
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bad a direct communication with the sea^ and 
might easily be rendered navigable for ships of 
the largest size. 
, ■ This city, however, contains at present ( 1T87) 
more than fortj thousand iiihabitaiils, and is 
rapidly increasing in population^ from its being 
the seat of government, and from its ^reat com- 
merce supported by the luxury of iiie wealthy 
inhabitants. 

Meanwhile^ the natives saw with a jealous eye 
this new establishment, and concerted measures, 
although late, for freeing theaiiselves of these 
imwelcome ' intruders, Yaldivia, having dis- 
covered their intentions iii bca^un, confined the 
f^hiefs of the conspiracy in the fortress, and sus- 
pecting some secret intelligence between them and 
the ncigbboii; in^ Promaiicians, repairo.l wifli 
sixty horse to the river Cachapoal to watch their 
movements. But this measure was unnecessary ; 
that fc'irless people had not the j)olicy to think 
pf uniting with their neighbours in order ta 
secure themselves from the impending danger. 

The Mapochmians, takini*' ad\ aiitajie of the 
dcpacture of the general^ fell upon the colony 
with iuconceivable fury^ burned the half-built 
houses, and assailed the citadel, wlu rein tbc in- 
habitants had taken refuge^ upon all sides. 
While they defiSnded themselves valiantly^ a 
woman, named Inez Suarf /, . nun ited with a 
spirit more cruel than courageous^ seia^ed an axCj 
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und l)eat out the brains of the captive cbieftj 
who had attempted to break their fetters and 
f egaia their liberty. 

The battle began at daj-break^ and was ccm* 
tinued till nighty while fresh assailants, with a 
firmness worthy of a better fate^ constantly oc- 
cupied the places of those that were slain. In 
the meantime^ the commander of the fort> Alouzo 
Monroy^ found means during the confusion to 
dispatch a messenger to Yaldivia^ who returned 
iiiuiiedialel y, and found the ditch ill led with 
dead bodies^ and the enemy^ notwithstanding the 
loss they bad sustained^ preparing to Tecommence 
the combat ; but^ joisiina- the besieged, he ad- 
.vanced in order of battle against tlu ir foree^ 
which were posted on the shore of the Mapodio« 
There the battle was a^ain renewed, and con- 
iested with equal Taiour, but with great disad- 
i^antage on the part of the natiTes^ who were fax 
inferior to their enemies in arms and discipline. 
The musketry and the horbe made a dreadlui 
slaughter among men^ who were armed only 
with bows and slings ; but^ obstinately con^ 
'tending with even their own impotence, they 
furiously rushed on to destruction until> wholly 
enfeebled, and having lost the flower of their 
?^outli, tht;j fled dispersed over the plains. 

Yety notwithstanding this defeat^- and others 
of not less importance that they afterwards ex- 
jperieuced^ they ^aever ceased^ for the space of six 



ytax^, UQtil tb^ir utter min, to keep the Spwiaxdf 
doselj besieged^ attacking them upon eyerj oc- 
casioQ that offered^ and cutting off their pro- 
visioiuf in sucb a maimer^ that tbey were com- 
pelled to f tthsist upon unwholegome and loath* 
some viands^ and on the little grain w hich they 
could raise beneath the cannon of the place. 
The fertile plains in ib4|» neighbourhood had 
become desert and uncultivated^ as the inhabit- 
ants had destroyed their crops, and retired to 
the mountains. 

A modie of life so different from what they ex- 
pectedj wearied and disgiiiteSt^ sol4iers« and 
they finally resolved to kill thc^k|Mp^iiaL whom 
they believed obstinately atta^JfT^ to his plans^ 
and to r^urn to Fpxu, where ^^^^''^^ped to enjoy 
more ease and tranqiiillityAjViW conspiracy 
liaving fortunately been discovered by Valdivia, 
(e began by conciliating the least seditious, 
«vhich he readily.effectedj for he possessed great 
prudence and address. As he bad yet only the 
title of general^ he assembled the magistracy of 
the city, and persuaded them to appoint him 
governor. Invested with this imposing, though 
less legitimate character, he punished with ^eath 
the authors of the conspiracy ; but perceiving 
that this exertion of a precarious authority could 
not l^e productive of a durable eS'ect, he pru- 
dently applied himself to soothe these turbulent 
.^pirits^ and to divert their mi^d^ from such dan- 
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. getonn schemes, hy painting to them in seducing 
colours the happy prospect that awaited them. 

Yaldivia bad often heard ia Peru that the 
vaiiey of Quillota abounded in mines of gold, 
and imagined that he might obtain from thence 
a sufiicient quantity to satisfy his soldiers. In 
conseqaencoj notwithstanding the difficulties, 
irith which he was surrounded, he sent thither 
a detachment of troop with orders to super- 
intend the dig^ging of this precious metal. The 
mine that wiu opened was so rich that its product 
surpassed their most sanguine hopes. Their 
present and past sufferings were all buried in 
obliYion^ nor was there one among them whd 
had the remotest wish of quitting the countrj« 
- Tbe governor^ who was naturally enterprising, 
encouraged by this success, had a frigate built 
in the mouth of the river Chile, which traverses 
the valley, in order more readily to obtain sue* 
. cours from Peru, without which, he was fullj 
sensible, he could not succeed in accompUshing 
{lis va&t undertakings. 
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The Copiapins defeat a hody of Spaniards; Suc- 
cessful siralagcvi employ cd hi/ the QniHotanes ^ 
Valdtoia receives reinforceinentsfram Feru; 
He founds the city of Coquimho, which is. 
destrot/ed by the nathes ; The Prowaucians 
form ati alliance uith the Spamards ; Founda^ 
tioH of the dttf of Cmc^tion. 

In the meantime^ as the state of affairs was 

urgent, Valdivia resolved to send to Peru by 
land two of his captains, Alonzo Monroy and 
Pedro Miranda^ with six companions, whose 
spurs, bits, and stirrups he directed to be made' 
of gold^ hoping to euticc^ hy this proof of the 
opulence of the countryj his fellow*citizens to 
come to his assistance. These messengers, al- 
though escorted bj thirty men on horseback, 
who were ordered to accompany them to the 
herders of Chili, were attacked and defeated by 
a hundred archers of Copiapo, commanded by 
Coteo^ an officer of the uhnen of that province. 
Of the whole band none escaped with life hat 
the two o^^ce^s^ M9aroy and Miranda^ wlio 
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'were brought covered Mrith wounds before tfa« 
nlmen. 

Whilst that prince^ who had resolved to put 
tbeui to death as enemies of the countrj^ ms 
deliberating on themode^ the ulmena, or princess^ 
bis wiie^ uioveU with compassion for their situa- 
tion^ interceded with her husband for their lives^ 
and having obtained her request^ unbound then» 
wth her own hands, tenderly dressed their 
vi^ounds^ and treated them like brothers. When 
they were fully recovered, she desired theni to 
teach her son the art of riding, as several of the 
horses had been taken alive in the defeat. The 

■ 

two Spaniards readily consented to her request^ 

hoping- to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
lecover their liberty. But the means they took 
to effect this were marked with an act of ingra- 
titude to their benefactress, of so much tlie 
deeper dye, as,^ from their not being strictly 
guarded^ such an expedient was unnecessary. 

As the young prince was one day riding be- 
tween tiiem, escorted by his archerSj and pre- 
cedjed by an officer armed with a lance, Monroy 
suddenly attacked him with a poniard, which he 
carried about him, and brou^^ht him to the 
ground, with two or three mortal wounds ; Mi- 
randa at the same time wresting the lance from 
the olhcer, they forced their way through the 
guards who were thrown into confusion by such 
m une3(pec(ed event. As they were well mounted 
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they easily escaped pursuit, and taking their way 
through the desarts of Peru^ arrmd at Guzco> 
the residence at that time of Vasca de Castro, 
who had s!iccecded to the government upon the 
death of Pizarro, cruelly assassinated by the 
partizans of Almagro. 

On being informed of the critical situation of 
CHiili, Castro immediately dispatched a consider- 
able number of recruits by land under the com- 
mand of Monroy, who had tiu good fortune to 
coi^eal his march from the Copiapins ; and at 
the same time gave directions to Juan Batista 
Pasteae, a noble Genoese, to proceed tliither by 
lea with a still greater number. Valdivia, on 
receiving these two reinforcements, which ar- 
rived nearly at the same time, began to carry 
his great designs into execution. As he had 
Ibeen solicitous from the first to have a complete 
knowledge of the sea-coast, he ordered Pastene 
to explore it, and note the situation of the most 
important parts and places, as far as the straits 
of Magellan. On his return from this expe- 
dition, he sent him back to Peru for new recruits, 
as, since the afiair of Copiapo, the natives became 
daily more bold aad enterprising. 

Among otliers, the Quillotanes had, a little 
time before, massacred all the soldiers employed 
in the mines. For this purpose they employed 
the following stratagem : one of the neighbour- 
ing^ Indians brought to the commander, Gonzalo 

* 
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Rios, a pot full of gold, telling him that he liad 
found a great quantity of it in a certain district 
of the eountry* Upeo this inforniAtioti^ all w£f e 
impatient to proceed thitherto participate in the 
imagined treasure. As they arrived tumultuouslj 
at the plftce deacrib^d^ they feU huto an amhus- 
cade> ftoA whetted tootte ^sciiped except the im- 
prudent commander aud a negro, wh# saved 
tbemselyes by the duperioir excellence of their 
itones. The frigate tihat was then finished waft 
also destroyed^ being burned together with th^ 
wraeiiaL 

YftldiTia, on receiving adtite of this disaster^ 

hastened thither with his troops^ and having re- 
venged^ as far as in his power^ the death of hia 
aoldiers^ built a fort to protect thtf mmers. Beii^ 

afterwards reinforced with three hundred men 
from Peru, under the command ot Francis Yiihi* 
gran atid Christopher Escobar, he became sen- 
sible of the necessity of es^lablishiiip.- a settlement 
in the northern part of the kingdom^ that might 
aerre aft a place of arnis^ and a protection for the 

convoys that should come that way. For ihh 
purpose he. made choice of a beautiful plain at 
the mouth of the river Coqoimbo, .which forms 
a good harbour^ where, in 1544^ ho founded a 
city called by hiiu Serena^ in honour of the place 
of hts birth ; it is not, however^ known at present 
by this appellation, except in geographical trea- 
tises^ the country name having prevailed, as is 
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the case yriih ftU the other European settlements 

in Chili. 

In the ensuiug jear .he began to think of ex* 
iendiog his conquests^ and for that purpose pro- 
ceeded into the country of the Promauciaos. 
Contemporary writers have not made uienttou of 
soy battle that was fought upon this occasion 
but it is not to be supposed that this valiant 
people who had with so much glory repulsed the 
armies of the Inca and of Alnmgro, would have 
allowed him, without opposition, to violate their 
territory. It is, however, highly probable, that 
Valdivia^ lin the frequent incursions which he 
made upon their frontiers, had the art to persuade 
them to unite with him against the other Chilians 
bj seducing promises ; a mean that has been 
employed by all political conquerors, who have 
ever availed theoiselves of the aid of barbarians 
to conquer barbarians^ in order^ finally^ to sub- 
jugate the whole. In fact, the Spanish armies 
have ever since that period been strengthened by 
Promaucian auxiliaries, from whence has sprung 
that rooted antipathy, which the Araucanians 
preserve against the residue of that riatiou. 

In the course of the year 1546, Valdivia, 
having passed the Maiile, proceeded in his career 
of victory to the river Itata. VViiile encauiped 
^ there in a place called Qjuilacura, he was at- 
tacked at night by » body of the natives, who 
destroyed uiaijy of bis hurscs, and put iuiu ui 
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finmiiieiit hazard of experiencing a total rolit. 

His loss u|M)u tins occasion must have been verj 
eonsiderable^ since he afterwards relinquished 
his plan of proceeding farther^ and returned to 
St. Jago. Perceiving that his expected suc- 
cours from Peru did not arrive, he resolved to 
go thither in person, hoping^, by means of his 
activity and address, to recruit a body of troops 
fuificieot for the subjugation of the southern 
provbces, which had shown themselves the most 
warlike. 

. As he was on the eve of his departure, in the 
year 1547, Pastenes arrived, but without any \r 
men, and brought news of the civil war that had 
broken out between the conquerors of the empire 
of the.lncfts. NeTertheless, persuaded that he 
might reap an advantage from these revolutions, 
he set sail with Pastene for Peru, taking with 
him a ^reat quantity of gold. On his arrival^ 
he served in quality of quarter-master general 
in the famous battle that decided the fate of 
Gonzalo Pizarro. Gasca, the president, who 
under the royal standard, had gained thevic«» 
tory, pleased with the service rendered him 
upon this occasion by Valdivia, confirmed him 
in his office of governor, tod furnishing him with 
an abundance of military store s, sent liiiii hm L 
to Chili^ with two ships tilled with those seditious 
jidventurer8> of whom he was glad , of an oppor- 
tunity to be disembarras&ed. 
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In the meantime, Pcdra de Hoz, who, as w# 
have already observed^ had been deprived of 
that share ia the conquest that had been granted 
htm by the court, and who had imprudently 
placed liimself in the power of his rival, was 
accused of wishing to usurp the government. 
Whether this accusation was well founded, of 
whether it was merely a pretext to get rid of 
him^ . he was, in lb4eS, publicly beheaded by 
order of Francis Villagran, who acted as go- 
vernor ill the absence of Valdivia, wliom he pro- 
bably thought to please by. thus freeing him 
from a dangerous competitor, if he had not eyen 
received private instructions relative to the 
business. 

The Copiapins, eager to revenge the murder 

of their prince, killed about the same timu forty 
Spaniards, who had been detached from several 
squadrons, and were proceeding from Peru 
to Chili ; and the Coqiiimbancs, iiistii>:ated by 
their persuasions^ massacred all the inhabitants 
of the colony lately founded in their territory, 
razing the. city to its foundation. Francis 
Aguirre was immediately ordered there, and had 
several encounters with them with various sue* 
cess. In 1549 he rebuilt the city in a more ad- 
vantageous sii nation ; its inhabitants claim him 
as their founder> and the most 4istiogui6hed of 
them boast themselves as his descendants. 
After a contest of nine years^ mil almost ia- 
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Cfedlbte fatigues^ Yaldivia^ believing hknielf 
well estftbli^hed t&tbatpartof €bili wbicli 

under the dominion of the Peruvians, distributed 
tlie laud among bis soldiers, assigning to eacb, 
under the title of commandery/ a considerable 
portion^ with die inhabitants liviui^ thereon, ac» 
cording to the baneful feudal system of Europe. 
Bj this meaus^ baving quieted tbe resftless ant- 
bitiou of bis companions, he set out anew on his 
march for the southern provinces^ with a respect- 
able army of Spanish and Promaucian troops. 

After a journey of 210 miles^ be arrived, 
without encountering many obstacles, at the ba^ 
of Penco, which had been already explored 
Pastene, where, on the 5th of Octoberj 1550, be 
founded a third city, called Conception.^ 

The situation of this place was very adtad* 
tasreoas for commerce from the excellence of iVs 
harbour^ but, from the lowness of the ground, was 
exposed in earthquakes to inundations of the sei. 
The hty, which is in extent from east to west s&c 

* This city was destroyed by the earth^mlBes ^nd niun^* 
tioos of the sea, that occurred on tlie Sth of Jaly» 1750, and 
t]ic 24th of May, 1751. For this neason the inhabitants eita- 

blishftd themselves, on the 24tli of November, 17^4, in the 
valley of Mocha, three leagues soutli of Penco, between the 
rivers Andalien and Bio-bio, where Ihey lounded New Con- 
ception. The harbour is situated in the middle of the baj 
called Talgacnano, a tittle more than two leagues west of 
Moclia; a fort is all the building that is now left at Penfi0» 
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miles> and nine from north to souths in defended 
from the sea bj a pleasant island called Quin- 
quina ; the entrance upon the north side, which 
is half a lea^e broad^ is the only one of suf** 
licient depth to admit ships of the line> the ether 
.being narrow, and only navigable for small 
vessels. The 8oil> under the influence of a fa- 
vourable climate^ produces an abundance of tim* 
her, minerals, excellent wine, and all the other 
necessaries of life, and the sea and rivers great 
quantities of delicate fisb. 

The adjacent tribes, perceiving the intention 
of the Spaniards to occupy this important post, 
.gave information of it to their neighbours and 
friends, the Araucanians^ wbo, forseeing that it 
would not be long before the storm would burst 
upon tbeir own countr j, resolved to succour their 
.distres8ed[ allies, in order to secure themselves. 
.But before I proceed to relate the events of thiff 
vrar, I have thought proper to give some account 
.of the character and manners of that warlike 
people, who have hitherto, with incredible 
valour, opposed the overwhelming torrent of 
Spanish conquest, and from henceforward vriti 
'furnish all the materials of uur history. 
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The Araucanians ioliabit that delightful 
country situated between the rivers Bio-bio and 

Valdiviaj and between the Andes and the sea, 
• extending from 36. 44. to S9. 50. degrees of 
south latitude. They derive their appellation 
of Araucanians from the province of Arauco, 
which, though the smallest in their territory, 
has, like Holland^ given its name to the whole ^ 
nation, either from its having been the first to 
unite with the neighbouring provinces, or from ^ 
having at some remote peiiod reduced them . 
under its donunion. This people, ever enthusi- 
astically attached to their independence> pride 
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tbemtelTei in being called Auca,* which sig- 
nifies frank or free^ and those Spaniards^ who 

had itu ihe aiuiv in the Nclherlands to serve 
ID Chili^ gave to ibis country the name of Arau- 
canian Flanders^ or the Invincible State> and 
some of thciii have even had the maffnaniniity to 
celebrate in epic poetiy the exploits of a pjeople 
who, to preserve their independence, have sbed 
such torrents of Spanish bh)od. 

The Araucaniansj although they do not ex- 
ceed the ordinary height of the human species, 
are in general muscular,, robust^ well propor- 
tioned, and of a martial appearance. It is very 
unusual to find among them any person who ti 
crooked or deformed, not from their pursuing, 
as some have supposied, the cruel custom of the 
ancient Spartans, in suffocating «such unfortunate 
children, but because they leave to nature the care 
of forming them, without obstructing her ope- 
rations by the improper application of bandages 
• and stays. Their complexion, with the ex- 
cept iun of the Boroaiie^s \vho, as I have already 
observed, are fair and ruddy> is of a reddish 
brown, but clearer than that of the other Ame- 
ricans. They have round faces, small animated 
ey^s full of exp^s^ion^ a no$a rather flat, a hand? 

♦ According to Falkner the missionary, Jucaes is a name of 
reproach, given tbean by the Spaniards, and signifying rebels 
or wikl'inen—i attaint is to rebel, to make a tktt^mtca^hiuit 
(cevallo) is a wild hme^M. E, \ 
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some mouth, cvea aiid white teeth, muscular and 
well shaped legs^ and flmall fiat feet. Like the 
Tartan, they have scarce any beard« and the 
smallest haii is never to be discerned on their 
facesj from the eare ihej take to pluck out the 
little that appears ; they esteem it very impolite 
to have a beard, calliug the Europeans, by way 
of reproach, the long beards* The same atten- 
tion is paid to removing it from their bodies, 
where its growth is more abundant ; that of 
their heads is thick and black, but rather coarse ; 
they permit it to grow to a great length, and 
wind it ill tiesises around their heads; of 
they are as proud and careful as they are averse 
to beards, nor could a greater affront be offered 
them Ihciii to cut it oil'. Their women are deli- 
cately formed, and many of tliem, especially 
among the Boroanesi are very handsome. 

Possessed of great strength of eonstitntion, 
and unincumbered with the cares that disturb 
civilized society, they are not subject^ except at 
a very advanced period of life, to the infirmities 
attendant upon old age. They rarely begin to 
be grey before they are sixty or seyentyj and are 
not bald or wrinkled until eighty. They are 
generally longer lived than the Spaniards, and 
many are to be met with whose a^e exceeds a 
han Ji ed ; and, to the latest period of tfceir lives, 
they retain their sight, teeth, and memory^ unim- 
paired* 
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Their moral qualities are proportionaic id 
their physical endowments; they are intrepidj 
animated, ardent^ patient in enduring fatigue, 
ever ready to sacrifice their lives iu the service 
of their country, enthusiastic lovers of Ubftrty> 
vrhich tbey consider as an essential constituent 
of their existence, jealous of their honour, 
courteous, hospitable, faithful to their engage* 
ments^ grateful for services rendered tbem, and 
generous and humane towards the vanquished. 
But these noble qualities are obscured by the 
vices inseparable from the half-savage state of 
life which they lead, unrefined by literature or 
cultivation; these are drunkenness, debauchery, 
presiimptioD, and a haughty contempt for all 
other nations. Were the civil manners and in- 
nocent improvements of Europe introduced 
among them, they would soon become a people 
deserving of universal esteem ; but, under the 
present system, this happy change appears im« 
possible to be effected. 

AH those nations whom either the nature of 
the climate or a sense of decency has induced to 
clothe themselyes^ have made use at first of loose 
garments, as being the most easily made. But 
the Araucanians^ from their great attachment to 
war, which they consider as the only true source 
of glorj', have adopted the short garment, as the 
best suited to martial couiiicts. This dress is 
made of wool, as was that of the Greeks and 
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Romaos, and consists of a shirty a Test^ a pair of 
short cloie breeches^ and a cloak in form of m 
s( apulary, with an opening la the middle for the 
head^ made full and long so as to cover the 
hands and descend to the knees. This cloak is 
called poncho, and is much more comiiiodioiis 
than our mantles^ as it leaves the arms at libertj, 
and ma^ be thrown over the shoulder at pleasure; 
it is also a better protection from the wind and 
the rain^ and more convenient for riding on 
horseback^ for which reason it is commonly worn 
not only by the Spaniards in Chili, but by those 
of Peru and Paraguay. 

The shirty Test^ and breeches, are always of m 
greenish blue or turquois, which is the favourite 
colour of the nation, as red is that of the Tartars. 
The poncho is also, among persons of inferior 
condition, of a greenish blue, but those of the 
higher classes wear it of difierent colours, either 
white, red, or blue, with stripes a span broad^ on 
which are wrought^ with much skill, figures of 
flowers and animals in various colours, and the 
border is ornamented with a handsome fringe. 
Some of these ponchos are of so fine and elegant 
a texture as to be sold for a hundred and even a 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Araucanians make use of neither turbans 
nor hats, hut wear upon their heads a bandage 
of «mbroidered wool, ia the fonn of the aocieoi 
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diadem. Thisj wlieneTer they sklute, they faiie 
* as a mark of courtagy^ and on going to 

war ornament it with a nuiuLf i of beautiful 
plumes. They also wear around the body a long 
woollen girdle^ or sash^ handsomely wrought. 
Persons of rank wear woollen boots of various 
colours^ and leather sandals^ called chdUj but 
the common people always go bare-footed. 

The womLH are clad with much modest j and 
simplicity. Their dress is entirely of wool, and, 
agreeable to the national taste^ of a greenish blue 
colour. It consists of a tunic, a girdle, and a 
short cloak, called ichella, ^hich is fastened be- 
fore with a siher buckle. The tunicj called 
ehiamal, is lone;, and descends to the feet, it ia 
without sleeves, and is fa*;tened upon the shoulder 
by silyer brooches or buckles. This dress, satrc* 
tioned by cusions, is ne?er varied ; bnt, to gratify 
their love of finer j^, tbey adorn themselves with 
all those trinkets which caprice or inanity sng-* 
gests. They divide their hair into several 
tresses, which float in graceful negligence over 
their shoulders, and decorate their heads with a 
species of false emerald, called gUanca, held by 
them in high estimation. Their necklaces and 
bracelets are of glass, and their ear-rings, which 
are square, of silver ; they have rings upon each 
filler, the greater part of which are of silver. 
It is calculated that more than a kuBdred thou'- 
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sand marks of this metal are employed in these 
female ornaments^ siace thej are worn even hj 
the poorest class. 

1 have already given sonic accouDt of the 
dwellings of the ancient Chilians ; the Arauca- 
niaiis, tenacious, as are all nations not corrupted 
bj luxury, of the customs of their country, hate 
made no change^ in their mode of building. 
But, as they are almost all polygram ists, the sise 
of tiieir houses in proportioned to the number of 
women they can roaintun. The interior of these 
houses is very simple, the luxury of convenience^ 
splendour^ and show, is altogether uukiiown in 
them, and necessity alone is consulted in the ae- 
lectioa of their furniture/ 

They never form towns, but live in scattered 
villages or hamlets, on the banks of rivers^ or in 
plains that are easily irrigated. Their loeal at- 
tachmciils ;ire strong-, each iauiilj preferring to 
live upon the land inherited from its ancestors, 
which they cultivate sufficiently for their sub- 
sistence. The genius of this luiughfy people, 
in which the savage still predominates, will not 
permit them to live in wailed cities^ which Ihey 
coiibider an a mark of servitude. 
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CHAP. II. 

I 

JHvUion qf ike Uraucanim State; Its political 
Form and dvU Jnstitt^ions^ 

Althuuoh in their settlements the Araucanians 
ate wanting in regularity^ that is by no meant 

the case in the political division of their state^ 
which is regulated with much intelligence. They 
have divided it from north to south into four 
ttihal-mupmj or p:irallel telrarcliatcs, that are 
nearly equals to which they give the names' of 
iauquerirmapu, the maritime country; lelbufi" 
mapUf the plain country; inapirc-mapuj the 
country at the foot of the Andes; and pire* 
mt^, or that of the Andes. Each Uthalmapu 
is divided into five aUlaregues, or provinces; 
and each aillaregue into nineregues^ or counties. 
The maritime country comprehends the pro- 
vinces of Arauco^ Tucapel, Illicura, Boroa, and 
Nagtoiten ; the country of the plain includes 
those of £ttcol> PureOj Repocura^ Maquegua^ 
and Mariquina: that at the foot of the Andes 
contains Marven^ Colhue, Chacaico^ Quechere- 
gua^ and Guanagua; and in that of the Andes 
is included all the valleys of the Cordilleras^ 
situated within the limits already mcntioned> 
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which are inhabited by the Pueiches,* these 
aiountaineersy who were formerly a diatmct nap 

tioii in alliance with the AraiicaniaLis, are novir 
united under their government^ and have the 
same magistrates. 

This division, which discovers a certain degree 
of relSaement in their political administration^ is 
of a date anterior to the arrival of the Spaniards^ 
and serves as a basis for the civil s^overnment of 
the Araucanians^ which is aristocratic as that 
of all other barbarous nations has been. This 
species of republic consists of three orders of 
nobility, each subordinate to the other, the 
.ToqtUs, the Apo-Ulmenea, and the Ulmenes, all 
of whom haye their re^ective vassals. Th^ 
ToquiSj who may be styled tetrarchs, are four in 
number, and preside over the uthal-mapus. Tha 
appellation of Toqui is derived from the verB 
toquin, which signifies to judge or command ; 
tiiey are independent of each other, but confede- 

* Id tbe second and third articles of the treaty of Loiiqiiil» 
iDOi mde in the year 17S4, the limittof each Ulhalmtpn art 
txptesaly defined, and its districts matked out It dedattes 
to be appertaining to that of tbe Cotdilletas, the Huitlichas 
of Cbangolo, those of Gayolto and Rncachoroy to the lontiiy 
tbe Puelches and Indian Pampas to the north, from Malalqut 
and the frontiers of Mendoza to the Manill mapu in the Pampas 
Bueuos Ay res, the whole forming a corporate body with tito 
Puelches and Pehuenches of Matile, Chilian, and Antuco. So 
that at present, In case of an iofracUou of the treaty, it ma^ 
jtatiiy beluiown wlist Utbaimapa i9 jntkt fatidactisii, '< 
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rated tot the public \i^e]fare. The Ape-Ultoenes^ 

their respective Toquts. The Ulmeries^ who are 

the prefects of the regucs, or bounties, are de- 
pendant upon the Apo-Ulmenes. This depend* 
«nee« howeyer, it eonHn^d almost entirely to 
uiiiitary afiairs. Altiiough the Ulmeiics are the 
lowest in the scale of the Araucani«» arlsto>- 
cracyj the superior ranks, generally speaking^^ 
are comprehended under the same title^ which is 
equivalent to that of Cacique. 

The discriminative badge of the Toqui is 
a species of battle-axe, made of porphyry or 
xnarble. The Ap^o-Ulmcues, and the Ulmenes^ 
carry staves with silver beads^ but the first by 
way of distinction bave a ring of the same 
metal . around the middle of their staves. Atl 
ibeae dignities are hereditary in the male iine^ 
and proceed in the order of primogeniture. 
Thus have the dukes^ the counts, and uiarquisses 
of the military aristocracy of the north been esta- 
blished, from time immemorial^ under different 
pames, in a corner of South America. 

With its resemblance to the feudal systemj 
ibis government contains also almost all its de^ 
fbcts. The Toqui possesses liut the shadow of 
sovereign authority. The triple power that 
constitutes it^ is vested in the great body of the 
nobility, who decide every important queslion>. 
in the manner of the ancient Germans^ in a ge- 
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tMml Hdi, iHiiclr it called Butacoyog or AufiOF* 
coyog, the great council, or council of tlie Arau- 
oaoians, Tim aMmblj is «suakljf held ia fOme 
large plains "ttrftiere they combine the pkaaures of 

the table with their public diilibcratious. 

Their code of laws^ which is traditiooarj, ii 
denominaled .J^tm^ytiiat k to the bottoms 

of the country, in leiiiitv (be^e laws aic nothing 
more than, prinwrdiai usages^ or tacit coa¥€B»-i 
lions that iraYe been establiihed anong then> at 
was originallj the case with almost all the law* 
of other nations ; tkej have, consequentlj, all 
flte defects peculiar to anch ajstemt^ siace, as 
thej are not written, ibey can neither be very 
compeudiouSj nor mincie su£&ciently public* 

The deasest and mo»t explicit of their poli^ 
ileal and fundamental laws are those that regu-* 
late the limits of each authority ; the order of 
•uceession in the Toquiates and ia the UlmuouMes^ 
the confcideratioa of the four Teirarchates, the 
choice and the power of the commanders in 
ahief in time of war, and the right of coatoking; 
the general diets, which is the paivilege of tb# 
Toqiiis ; all these laws have for their object the 
pre»ervatioa of liberty and the established fosui 
of governmeat. According to tiiem, two or morv 

states cannot be held under the rule of the saiiia 
chief. Whenever the male branch of the xeign^ 
ing family becomes extinct> the vassals recover 
their natural right of electiDg their owu chief 



from that family which is most pleasing to them. 
But before lie is installed^ he must be presented 
to the Toqui of tbeir Uth«liDapn« vfha giyei 
notice of his election, in order that the new chief 
may be acknowledge and respected by all ia 
that quality. 

The subjects are not, as under the feudal go-' 
TemmeDt^ liable to a levy, or to any kiad of per- 
sonal service, except in time of vrar. Neither 
are they obliged to pay any contributions to 
their chiefs^ who must subsist themselves by 
means of their own property. They respect 
them, however, as their superiors, or rather as 
the first among their eq^uals ; they also attend to 
tbeir decisions, and escort them whenever they 
go out of the state. These ^chiefs, elated with 
tiieir authority, would gladly extend its limits^ 
and govern as absolute masters ; but the people, 
^ who cannot endure despotism, oppose their pre- 
tensions, and compel them to keep within the 
bounds prescribed by their customs. 

The civil laws of a society whose manniers ar» 
simple, and interests but little complicated^ 
cannot be very numerous. The Araucanians 
bavebutafew; these, however, would be sufr 
ficient for their state of life, if they were more 
respected and less arbitrary. Their system of 
criminal jurisprudence, in a particular manner^ 
is very imperfect. The offences that arc deemed 
deserving.of capital punishmeut are> treachery^ 
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iatentioiitl homicide^ aduhery> rbVbety of 

any valuable article, iuid wftchcraft. Never- 
theless, those tbuad guilty of hooiicide caa 
screen themselves from puniahineiit by a cooipo^ 
sitton with the relations of the murdered. Hus- 
bands and fathers are not subject to aaj punish* 
ment for killiog their wives or children^ as they 
are declared^ by their laws, to be the natural 
masters of their lives. Those accused of sor- 
cerjr^ a crime only known in coontriet involved 
in ignorance, are first tortnred by fire^ in order 
to make them discover their accomplices^ aud 
then stabbed with daggers. 

O^r crimes of less impoHance ate punished 
by retaliation^ which is much ill use among 
tbem» under the name of thmUonco. Justice is 
administered in a tunraltnous and irregular 
manner^ and without any of those preliniiuary 
formalities, for the most part uselessj that are 
observed among civilised nations. The criminal 
- who is convicted of a capital offence, is imme- 
diately put to death, according to the military 
custom, without first being suffered to rot in 
prison, a mode of confinement uiikuovv u to the 
Araucanians, It was, however, a iittla before 
my leaving Chili, introduced into Tucapel, the 
seat of the governmcnf^ of Latiquen-majjii, by 
CathicwrUf the Toqui of that district; but, 1 
know not success of tbis ^periment, which 
was at first very ill received by his subjects. 

TOL. lU W 
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The Ulmenes are the lawful judges of their 

vassals, and for this reason their authority is less 
precarious. The uucouquerable pride of this 
people prevents them from adopting the wise 
measures of public justice; they alone possess 
some general and vague ideas upou the prmciples 
of political unioo^ whence the executive power 
heing without force, distributive justice is ill 
admiaisteredj or entirely abandoned to the caprice 
of individuals. The injured family often as- 
sumes the right of pursuing the aggressor or his 
relations, and of puuibhlng them. From this 
abuse are derived the denominations and dis- 
tinctions^ so much used in their jurisprudence^ 
of gcnguerin, genguman, genla, &c. denoting 
the principal connections of the aggressor^ of 
the injured, or the deceased, who are supposed 
to be authorized, by the laws of nature, to sup- 
port by force the rights of their relatives. 

A system of judicial proceeding so irregular, 
and apparently so iiicoiiij);i(il>le with the existence 
of any kind of civil society, becomes the constant 
source of disorders entirely hostile to the pri* 
mary object of all ^ood i:o\ crnment, public and 
private security. When those who are at enmity 
have a considerable number of adherents; they 
mutually make incursions upon each others pos- 
sessions, where they destroy or burn all that they 
cannot carry off. These private quarrels, called 
malocas, resemble much the feuds of the ancient 
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Germans^ and are very dreadful when fixe Ul- 
menes are concerned, in which case thej become 
real civil wars. But it must be acknowledged 
tliat thej are generally unaccompanied with the 
effusion of bloody and are couiiiicd to pillage 
alone. This peoplcj notwithstanding their pro^ 
pensity to violence^ rarely employ arms in their 
private quarrels, but decide them with the hst 
w with the elub. 
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CHAP. III. 

Militarij System of the Araucaiiians ; their 
Arms and Mode of making War» 

The military government of the Araiicanians i» 
not onij more rational anH b.etter systematized 
ihaa the civile but in some respects appears to be 
superior to the genius of an uncultivated nation. 
Whenever the grand council determines to go to 
vmr, they proceed immediately to the election of 
a commander in chiefs to which the Toquis haye 
the first ciaxra^ as being the hereditary generals 
or stadtholders of the republic If neither of 
them is deemed qualified for the command, dis- 
missing all regard for rank, they entrust it to 
the most deserving of the Uimenes^ or even the 
officers of the common class^ as the talents ne- 
cessary for this iaiporiant station are what alone 
are required. In consequence, VUunUlla, a man 
of low origin, commanded the Araucanian army 
with much honour in the war of 1722; and 
Curignanca, the younger son of an Ulmenof 
the province of Encol^ in that which terminated 
in 1773. 

On accepting his appointment^ the new ge- 
neral ainnnes tike title of Toqui^ and the stone - 
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halcbet in token of tufirane eomnund^ at wlricli 
time the native Toquis lajr asida tbeirs^ it not 
being lawful {Qt tbem to carry theia duruig iba 
govemmeal; of this dictator* They likewise^ ' 

sacrificing private ambition to tLie public good^ 
take the oaths of obedience aod fealty to him^ 
together with the other Ulmenes. Even the 
people^ ^vbo in peace shew themsehcs repugnant 
to ail subosdiaaiioiiy are then prompt to obey> 
and fftbmisBifft to the will of their military so- 
Tcrciisrn. He cannot, however, put any one to 
death without the consent of the principal oi&CGia 
of his army> bnt as these are of his own appomt- 
ment, his orders may be considered as absolute. 

From the arrival of the Spaniards in the 
country to the present time, it.is observable that 
all the Toquis who have been appointed in time 
of war were natives of the provinces of Arauco, 
of TuciyeU of Ettcot or of Puree. Whether 
this partiality is owing to some superstitious 
notion^. or rather to some aucieut law or agree* 
snent^ I am unable to detormine; it appears^ 
howerefj to be repugnant to the principles of 
sound policy, as it is very rare for the component 
parts of a stato to maintain themselves long in a 
siate ol^ miion, when they do not all participate 
equally in the advantages of the government. 
But it is a peculiarity worthy of admiration^ 
that this diseriminationhas hiflerto (nrodnced no 
division among them. * 
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One of the first measures of the national 
council, after haYing decided upon war, is to 
dispatch certain messengers or expresses, called 
gucrqucnifi, to the confederate tribes, and even to 
those Indians yfho live among the Spaniards, to 
inform the first of the steps that have heentakeo, 
and to request the others to make a common 
cause with tlieir countrymen. The credentials 
of these envoys are some small arrows tied to- 
gether with a red string, the sjmhol of blood. 
But if hostilities are actually commenced^ the 
linger of a slain enemy is joined to the arrows. 
-This embassy, called pnlchUum, to run the arrow, 
is perfornicd with such secrecy and expedition in 
the Spanish settlements, that the messengers are 
rarely discoyered. 

The Toqui directs what number of soldiers 
arc to be furnished by each Uthalmapu; the 
Tetrarchs in their turn regulate the contingencies 
of the Apo-Ulmcnes, and these la^i apportion 
them among their respective Ulmeues. Every 
Araucanian is born a soldier. All are ready to 
proffer their services for war, so that there is no 
difficulty in raising an army, vi^hich usually con- 
sists of five or six thousand men, besides the 
corps de reserve, which are kept in readiness for 
particular occasions, or to replace those killed 
in battle. 

The commander in chief appoints his Vice 
Toqui^ or lieutenant-general, and the other offi- 
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ms of his RtaflT. who in their turn nominate their 
subaltern oEiceis. By this method^ barmonjf^ 
and subordination are maintained between the 
respectiye commanders. The Vice Toqui is al- 
most always selected from amons; the Puelches, 
m order to satisfy that valiaDt tribe^ who, as I 
have already observed^ amount to the fourth 
part of the populalioa of the state. Nor have 
the Araucanians ever had cause to repent of this 
selection. During the last war, one of these 
mountaineers, Le\Mantii, lieutrn int general of 
Curigoancu, harassed the Spaniards greatly> 
and gave their troops constant employment. 

The army is at present composed of infantry 
and of horse. It originally consisted entirely 
of the former^ but in their first battles with the 
Spaniards, perceiving the great advantage which 
their enemies derived from their cavalry, they 
96on began to discipline themselves in the same 
manner. Their first care was to procure a good' 
breed of horses, which in a short time became so 
numerous, that in the year 1568, seventeen years 
after their first opposing the Spanish arms, they 
were able to fiunish several squadrons, and in 
the year 1585, the cavalry was first regularly 
organized by the Toqui Cadegttala. 

The infantry, which they call namuntulinco, 
is divided into regiments and companies ; each 
legiment consists of one thousand men, and con- 
tains ten couipaiiies of one hundred. The ca- 

f4 
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Ttlrjr ii divided i« the Uk^ manner^ but the 

number of horse is not always the same. They 
have all their particular standards^ hut each 
Imrs a star, which is the aatiooal deviee. The 
soldiers are not clothed in uniform, according 
to the European cubtomj but all wear beneath 
ilieir iiaual dress cuirasses of leajth#r> hajrdeoed 
bj a peculiar mode of dressing ; their shieMa 
and helmets are also made of the same material. 

The cavalry is armed with swords and laoces ; 
the infantry with pikes or clubs pointed with 
iron. They iormerl^ employed bows and slings^ 
in the use of which they were very desrt^rous^ 
but since the arrival of the Spaniards, tbey .have 
almost entirely relinquished them, experience « 
having taught them to avoid the destructive 
effect of their musketry^ by immediately cloaing 
iu and fighting hand to hand with the enemy. 

The act of making gujo-powder is as yet un« 
Icnown to these warlike people. Either they 

regard it but little, or, what is itiorc pr(*L)al)le, 
those Spaniards with whom they have some tunes 
traded* would not^ if they were themselves ac«* 
quainted with it, communicate to them the com- 
position, it is, however, believed that they naade 
use at first of the greatest exertions to obtain 
the kno\v]cdi2:e of this secret so important in the 
present system of warfare. The discovery of 
powder is well aacertained to have been owing 
more to accident than to the efforts of human nir 
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fMiuiij^, ftttliougb some f^reteod tbat it wm 

Hpowu in China long before the period thai it ^ 
wail discovered io Europe. The inbabitants of 
the country relate tbe following anecdote re* 
spectiug gun-powder, which, howevcp fabulous 
and absurd it maj appear^ is generally credited. 
' *£he Araucanians on first seeing negroes witb tbe 
/ Spaniards, imas^ined that they prepared from 
f them the powder which they used. Soon atter> 
\ baying taJten one of those unfortunate men^ thejF 
^ first covered him with stripes from head io foot, 
and afterwards burned him to a coal, in order, 
hy feducMBg it to powder^ to obtain the so much 
wisbed-for secret, but were soon conrinced of 
the faJUacj^ of their chjmical principles. In their 
irariotts encountets. witb tbe Spaniards^ they oc-^ 
casionally took from them powder wnd muskets, 
which in the subsequent battles ihej employed 
witb as much skill as if they had been for along 
tine accustomed to them, but as soon as tbe 
powder was expended they resumed their former 
arms. 

Tbe Dutch, when tbey took tbe city of Val- 
divia, attempted to ioim an alliance with them, 
and promiaed to supply theia witb powder and 
cannon, but, iw tbey distruatedall tbe Eto'opeans^ 

they won hi ihjI listen tu Llicir proposal. 

Before setting out on hia ei^pedition, tbe ge^ 
neral assigns tbree days fi»r consultation^ in order 

to coasid(gL ane w the plans of tbe campaign, and to 
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adopt the best expedients. TJpon tb» oceasimi, 
every one has the liberty of offering his opinion, 
if he deems it conducive to the public welfare. 
In the meantime the general consults in secret 
with the oificers of his siaff, upon the plans that 
he has formed, and the means of remedjiog si- 
nister events. 

After this, the armv commences its march to 
the sound of drums, being alwi(js preceded by 
several advanced parties^ in order to avoid a sur- 
prise. The infantry, as well as cavalry, proceed 
on horseback^ but on coming to action they im- 
mediately dismount^ and form themselves into 
their respective companies. Each soldier is 
obliged to bring from home not only his armi but 
his supply of provisions, according to the custom 
of the Romans. As all are liable to military 
service^ so no one in particular is obliged to con- 
tribute to the support of the army. The pro* 
vision consists in a small sack of parched meal 
fi>r each, which, diluted with water, furnishes 
sufficient food for them until they are enabled to 
live at free quarters upon the enemy. By adopt- 
ing this mode, the troops, bein^ free and unin- 
cumbered with baggage, move with greater ce- 
lerity, and never lose an opportunity of attacking 
the enemy with advantage, or of making, when 
necessary, a rapid retreat. Frederick the Great, * 
of Prussia, and the celebrated Marshal Saxe, 
attempted to restore this aucient method of pro- 
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▼isioniog ftrmies ; but the European soldiery^ %,t* 

customed to a different mode of living, were not 
willing to retiirn to that state of primitive sim* - 
plicity. * 

The Araucanian troops are extremely vigilant; 
thej adopt at night the most prudent measures^ 
b J encamping ib secure and advantageous po* 
sitions. On these occasions sentinels are placed 
upon all sides, and in presence of the cnemj they 
redouble their precautions^ and strengthen the 
posts they occupy with strong entrenchments. 
Every soldier during night is obliged^ in order 
to prove his vigilance^ to keep up a fire before 
bis tent : the great number of these fires serve to 
deceive the cnemy^ and have at a distance a very 
singular appearance. 

They are besides well acquainted witii the art 
of constructing military workg, and of protecting 
themselves witli deep ditches^ which they guard 
with branches of thom^ and strew caltrops in the 
environs to repress the incursions of the eiiemy's 
horse. In shorty there are few military strata- 
gems that they dp not employ at a proper time 
and place. The celebrated Spanish poet, vi^ho 
fought against them under Don Garcia^ ex- 
presses his admiration at meeting with troops so 
well disciplined, and possessing such perfection 
in tactics, which, to u^e his expressions^ the most 
celebrated nations in the world have not been 
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able to attain without great trouble^ and after A 
long course of years. 

When an action becomes necessary* they sepa* 
rate the cavalry into two wings^ and place tha 
infantry in the centre^ divided into several bat- 
talions^ the files being composed attemately of 
pikemen and soldiers armed with clubs^ in such 
a manner that between every pike a club is al- 
ways to be found. The Vice Toqut has the 
comnHHid of the right wing^ and thai of the left 
is committed to an experienced officer. The 
Toqui is present every where as occasion may 
require, and exhorts his men with much elo- 
quence to fight valiantly for their liberties. But. 
oi this there appears little need^ as the soldierli 
manifest such ardour^ that their officers have 
mueb more difficulty in restraining their ini* 
petuosity than in exciting them to action. Fully 
in^rassed with the opinion, that to die in battle 
is the greatest honour that a man can acquire in 
this life, on the signal for combat being given, 
they advance desperately, shouting in a terrific 
manner, ftnd notwithstanding the slaughter made 
among them by the caiiiioii, endeavour to pene- 
trate tl^ centre of the enemy. Though they 
know ftiH well that the first ranks will be ex- 
posed to almost certain destruction, they eagerly 
contend' with each other foc^ these posts of ho- 
nour, or to serve as leaders of* ihe files. As soou 
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as the first line is cut down, the second occupies 
its place, and then the third, until they finally 

succeed in breaking the front ranks of the enemy. 
In the midst of their fury they neyertheless pre- 
serve the strictest order, and perform all the 

evolutions directed by their officers. The most 
terrible of them are the ciubrbearers, who, like 
so many Herculeses, destroy with their iron- 
pointed Miacejj all they meet iu tkeir way.* 

■ 

* Tlie pecffe of Cfafli, tiw bisrfltt and anit tctifv aia^ 
tile Aneiicsiif, ot^^ht to be excepted lirom fliis obserfatkm; 
1]ifly attack their eneBoies iu the <^d field; their troops are 
digpoted in teglilar order* and their baftalioas advance to 

action not only with coumge but witii discipline. The North 
Americajjs, although maiiv oi' ihem Iia\e substituted the ine- 
wcms of Europe in place ot tiieir bows and arrows, are iiot« 
mthatanding still attached to their ancient manner of making 
ivar, and eury it on accorduig to their own s^tem; but the 
ChiUana vefemhle the warli^ nations of Europe and Aria ni 
dieur vaSStiay operatioi»^ib£«r/^aif # lUsUiry AmerUt^ 
«d.il 
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CHAP. IV. 

piuinion of tJie Sjwil ; Sacrijice after Lhc War : 

Cmgress of jPiace* 

The spoils of war are divided among those who 
have bad the good fortune to take them. But 
when the capture has been general^ they are dis- 
tributed among the whole in equal parts^ called 
regj so that no preference is shown to way of the 
officersj nor even.to the Toqui. The prisonera^ 
according to. the cnstomof all barbarous nations^ 
are made slaves until they are exchanged or ran- 
somed. 

According to the admapu^ one of these onfor* 
tunate men must be sacrificed to the manes of 
the soldiers killed in the war. This cruel law, 
traces of which are to be found in the annals of 
almost ail nations^ is nevertheless very rarely put 
in practice, but one or two instances haying, oc- 
curred in the space of nearly two hundred years. 
The Araucaiiians are sensible to the dictates of 
compassion, although the contrary is alleged by 
certain writers, who having assumed as an incon- 
trovertible principle that Ihey never give quarter 
to their enemies, afterwards ^ contradict them- 
selves in oaentioning the^i^reat number of l^anish 

8 
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prisoners vfho have either been exchanged or 
ransomed after the war. The sacrifice above* 

mentioned^ called pruloncon, or the dance of the 
dead^ is performed ia the follow iiig manner : 

The officers^ surrounded by the soldiers, form 
a circle, in the centre ot wliichj in the nudbtof 
four poniards, representing the four Uthalmapus, 
is placed the official axe of the Toqui. The 
unfortunate prisoner, as a mark of i^nominy^ is 
then led iu upon a horse deprived of bis ears and 
tailj and placed near the axe, with his face turned 
towards his country. They ailerwards give him 
a handful of small sticks and a sharp stake, with 
which they oblige him to dig a hole in the 
ground, in which they order him to cast the 
sticks one by one, repeating the names of the 
principal warriors oi his country, while at the 
same time the surrounding soldiers load these 
abhorred names w ith the bitterest execrations. 
' He is then ordered to cover the hole, as if to 
bury therein the reputation and valour of their 
enemies whom he has named. After this cere- 
mony, the Toqui, or one of his bravest com- 
panions, to whom he relinquishes the honour of 
the ex(:cution, dashes out the brains of the pri- 
' soner ,with a club. The heart is immediately 
taken out by two attendants and presented palpi- 
tating to the general, who sucks a little of the 
blood, and passes it to his olEccrs, who repeat 
in succession the same ceremony; in the mean- 
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fTme lie fumigates witb tobaeco-smoke from his 
pi pe the four cardinal pointi of the circle. The 

soldiers strip the flesh from the bones, and make 
of them flutes ; then cutting oflf the head^ carry 
it around upon a pike amidst the*^ acclamations 
of the multitude^ while, stamping in measured 
pace^ they thunder out their dreadful war-song« 
accompanied by the mournful sound of these 
horrid instruments. This barbarous festival is 
terminated by applying to the mangled body the 
bead of a sheep, which is succeeded by a scene 
of riot and intoxication. If ttie skull should 
not be broken by the blows of the club, they 
make of it a cup called ralihnco^ which they 
use in their banquets iu the mauiiei of the ancient 
Scythians and Goths. 

On the termination of a war^ a congress is as- 
sembledj called by the Spaniards parlanicnto, 
and the Araucanians-/itir;zcacoyag. This is usually 
held in a delightful plain between the rivers Bio* 
bio and Duqucco, on the coniines of both terri- 
tories^ whither the Spanish President and the 
Araucanian Toqui repair with the attendants 
agreed upon in the preliminary articles. The 
four Uthalmapus send at the same time four 4e- 
puties^ who are usually the Tetrarchs thejmselves^ 
and whose unanimous consent is requisite for 
the establishment and ratification of peace. In 
the coi^^ress that was held afiter the war of 17^; 
irere present oiie huudicd aud thirty Ulmeues 
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Willi tilt ir attendants, who amounted to the 
number of two thousand meii^ and the camps of 
the negociating parties were se]>arated bj an in- 
terval of two miles. 

The codference is commeuced with manv com- 
plitnetits upon either side, and in token of .future! 
friendship^ they bind the staves of the Ulmenes 
\tith that of the Spanish president together, and 
place them in the midst of the assembly ; an 
Arttucftnian orator theti presents a branch of 
cinnamon, which is with them the token of peace, 
and placing his left hand upon the bundle of 
staves* makes in the Chilian language a pertinent 
harangue upon the causes that produced the 
Y^ar, and the most eligible means of preserving 
harmony between the two nations. He then 
proceeds with much eloquence and energy to 
point out the losses and miseries occasioned by 
war, and the advantages that are derived from 
peace, to which he exhorts the chiefs of either 
party in- a pathetic peroration. An interpreter 
then explains the precise meaning of all that the 
Araucanian has said. The Spanish president re- 
plies in another speech adapted to the subject^ 
which is interpreted in the same manner. The 
articles of the treaty arc then agreed upon, and 
are ratified by a sacrifice of several Ghilihueque^j 
or Chilian camels, which the Araucanians immo« 
late for the happy continuance of the peace. 
After this the president dines at the same table 

TOl.. II, Q . 
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vfiih the Toqui and the priacipal Ulmenes, to 

"whom he makes the customary prebcnts in the 
nrunc of his sovereign.* 

This parliament is renewed as often as a oew 
president is sent iiom Spam to Chili, and cannot 
possibly be dispensed with^ as in that case the 
Araucanians, imagining themselves despised^ 
would, without any other cause, commeiice war. 
For this reason, there is always a considerable 
sum ready in the royal treasury for the expenses . 
necessary upon these occasions. On the arrival 
of a nev^ president, an envoy, called the national 
commissar/j is dispatched in his name to the four 

• In those countries the Araucanians are flie most uftual, 
most intrepid, and most hrcconcileable enemies of Spain. They 
are the only pcopl<; of tiie New World who have ventured to 
fight with the £aropeans io the open field, and who employ 
Ihe sling in order to hurl death at a distance upon their ene- 
mies, Tbcy have even the hitrepidity to attack the best for- 
tified posts. As these Afnericans are not embarrassed in 
making war, they are not apprehensive of its duration, and 
hold it as a piuu iple ucver to sue for peace, the first overtures 
for which are always made by tiie Spaniards. When these are 
favourably received, a conterenoe is held. The governor of 
Chili and the Indian general, accompaDied by the most distin- 
guished .officers of either party, regulate amidst the festivity 
of the table the terms of the agreement The frontier was 
formeriythe theatre of these assemblies; but tlie two last 
were lield in ihe capital of liie cplony. The savages have 
cvfu consented to allow the residence of dejailiei* among 
them, entrusted with the charge of maintaining harmony be- 
tween the two nations.— Aoyaai's History tht Indies, 
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TJthalmupuSj to invite the Toquis and the other 
Uimenes to meet him at the place appointed^ for 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with each 
other, and to con firm the friendship contracted 
With his predecessors. la this eonyentioo^ nearly 
the fianie ceremooies are practised as are made 
use of on ratifying a treaty of peace. The Ui- 
menes collect upon this occasion in great num- 
bers^ not only for the purpose of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with the new governor, but 
to form an opinion^ from his uianneis and coun* 
tenauce^ of his pacific or warlike disposition. 
This meeting attracts to the place where it is 
held a great number of merchants, who form 
there a kind of fair^ mutually advantageous to 
both nations. 



I. 
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CHAP. V. 

Sgstem of Reiisji0n dnd Funerai Cerem<m(e9i 

Th£ religious system of the Araucaoians is sim- 
ple> and well adapted to their free taaanner df 
thinkiii;::^ and uT living. They acknowledge a 
lEyupicinc Bciug, tlie autlior of all thiags^ whom 
"they call ^Pillaii^ a word derived from piUM or 
pilliy the soul^ and sigrtifies the supreme essence ; 
thej also call him Gueou-piiian^ the spirit of 
beaTen ; Buta-gen> the great being ; ThalcoYe, 
the thunderer ; Vilvemvoc, the creator of all ; 
Yiipepiivoc, the omnipotent; Mollgelu^ the 
eternal ; Avnolu, the iafinite« &c. 

The uoiTcrsal goTemment of Pillanis a pro- 
totype of the Araucaiiian polity. . He is the 
^eat t Toqui of the invisible worlds and as 
such has bis Apo*Ulmeiies^ and his Ulmenes^ to 
whom he entrusts the Mmini^tratiou of affairs 

^Pillfliiit also, accordiug to Dobrizhoffer, (T. 2. p. 101) 

their word for thunder. Tupa, or Tupi, in Ule nvdiuwv among 
all the Tupi tribes ot Brazil, and also the Guaraoies of Farar 
guajf« ecjuaUy means thunder anii God.— E, 

t AoGording to lUkner^ bis generai name among the Mo> 
luche trilies is Toqutclico« Governor of the BecqpKl^JI. & 
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of leas importaiice.. These ideas are certainly 

\ery rude, but it must be acknowledged that the 
^au^anian^ are not the onlj people who have 
reguUted the things of heaven by those of the 

€arth. 

In the first class of these subaltern divinities^ 
ia the Gpunamuii, or god of war ; the Meulenj 
a benevolent deity, the friend of tlie human race; 
4ind the Guecubu, a malignant beings the author 
of all evil^ who appears to be the same as the Al^ 
gue. From hence it appears, that the doctrine of 
two adverse principles^ improperly called Mani- 
cheism^ is very eztensivey or in other words^ is 
found to be established among almost all the 
]i)arbarous nations ^f both continents. These 
beii|g> from the uncultivated state of their minds, 
incapable of investigating the origin of good and 
evil, and deducing inferences from eiiects^ have 
}ia4 recourse to the invenlipn of two opposite 
agents, in order to reconcile the apparent con> 
tradiction in the natural and moral government 
of the worU. 

The Criiee«ft»* is the Mavari of the Oro- 
noques, and the Aherman of the Persians. He 
is, according to the general opinion of the Ar^u- 
canians, the efficient cause of all the misfortunes 
that Qccur. If a horse tires, it is because the 

* Hveeavn, or Htwenvoe, 4lie wont is writttn by Faftaer, 

and explained to meuu Uie \\ duUerer witliout.— £. 
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Guecubu has rode bim. If the earth trembles, 
the Guecubu has given it a shock ; nor does any 
one die that is not suffocated by the Guecubu . In 
short, this evil being has as great iniiuence over 
caiamitj as the occult qualities of the Cabalists 
liaye upon physical effects ; and if bis power 
was real, he would be the most active of anj 
agent in this nether world. 

The Ulmenes of their celestial hierarchy are 
the Genii, who have the charge of created things, 
and who^ in concert with the benevolent Meuleo^ 
form a counterpoise to the enormous power of 
Guecubu. They arc of br,lh sexes, male and 
female^ who always continue pure and chaste^ 
propagi^tion being unknown in their system of 
the spiritual w orld. The males are called Gen, 
that is^ lords^ unless this word should be the 
same as the Giim of the Arabians. The females 
are called Amei-malghen, which signifies spi- 
ritual nymphs,* and perform for men the offices 
of Lares or familiar spirits. There is not an 
Araucanian but imagines he has one of these in 
his service. Niin cai gni Amchi-jnalghm, I 
keep my nymph stilly is a common expressioii 
when they succeed in any undertaking. 

The Araucauians carry still farther their ideas 
of the analogy between the celestial government 

* More properly peris or fairies, from their obvious resew* 
blance to that aerial das9 of beings of oriental origin* 
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and their own, for as tbeir Ulmenes nave not the 
right of imposing any species of service or con- 
iributions upon their subje^ts^ still less in their 
opinion should those of celestial race require it 
of man^ since they have no occasion for it. Go- 
Terned by these singular opinions^ they pay to 
them no exterior worship. They have neither 
temples nor idols^ norlare they accustomed U> 
offer any sacrifices^ except in case of some severe 
calamity^ or on concluding a peace ; at such times 
they sacrifice animals and bum tobacco^^vrhich 
they think is the inceme most agreeable to their 
deities. IScvertheless they invoke them and im- 
plore their aid upon urgent occasions^ addressing 
themselves principally to Pillan and to Meulen. 
To this Uttic regard for religion is owing the in- 
diderence which they have manifested at the 
introduction of Christianity amojng them> which 
is tolerated in all the provinces of their domi- 
nion. The missionaries are there much respect* 
ei, well treated, and have full liberty of pub- 
licly preaching their tenets, but, notwithstanding, 
there are but fcwof tlie natives who are converted. 

If the Araucanians discover little regard for 
their deities, they are, however, very superstitious 
in many points of less importance. They hrmly 
believe in divination, and pay the greatelt atten- 
tion to such favourable or unfavourable omens 
as the capriciousness of their imagination may 
suggest to them* These idle observations ar« 



* 
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paviicularlj directed to dre^ms^ to the singing 
and flight of birds^ which are esteemed by the 
\vhole of thera the truest inkrpi tters of the will 
of the gods. The fearless Aran can ian^ who 
with incredible valour confronts deatb in battle, 
trembles at the sight of an owl. Their puerile 
weakness in this respect would appear incom- 
patible with the strength of their inteUeet« if 
the history of the human mind did not furnish us 
with continual examples of similar contradictions. 
They consult upon all occasions their diviners* 
or pretenders to a knowledge of futurity^ who 
are sometimes called Gligua, and at others Dugol, 
among whom are some that pass for Quengumu, 
Genp ugnu, Gcnpiru, &c. which signify roasters of 
the heavens, of epidemic diseases^ and of worms 
or insects, and like the Llamas of Tibet, beast 
of being able to produce rain, of haying the 
power to cure all disorders, and to prevent the 
ravages of the worms that destroy the com. 
They are in great dread of the Cc^cus, or pre* 
tended sorcerers, who they imagine keep con- 
cealed by day in caverns with their d^ciples, 
called Ivunches, man*animals, and who at night 
transform themselves into nocturnal birds, make 
incursions in the air, and shoot invisible arrows 
at their enemies. Their superstitious credulity 
is particularly obvious, in the serious stories 
that tli< y relate of apparitions, phantoms, and 
hobgoblins, respecting which they have innu> 
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merable tales. But ia truth, is there ;iny nati^wi 
on earthy so far removed from credulity io tfiAf 
particular^ as to claim a rtglit of laughing at 
tbe Araucanians ? Thej have, iieveriheles?, soma 
among them^ wbo are philosophers enough ia 
despise such absurdities^ and laugh at the follj 
of their countrymen. 

They i^re alU howeyer^ agreed in the belief of 
the immortality of the soul. ' This consolatory 
truth is deeply rooted, and in a manner innate 
with them. They hold that man is composed 
of two substances essentially different: the 
coiiiiptible bodjj \vhich they call anca, and 
tlie soul^ am or pidlh which they say is an^ 
^anolu, incorporeal, and mugealu, eternal, or 
existing for ever. This distinction is so fully 
established among them, that they frequently 
make use of the word anca metaphorically, to 
denote a part, the half, or the subject of any 
thing. 

As respects the state of the soul after its sepa^ 
ration from the body, they are not, however, 
agreed. All concur in sayings with the other 
American tribes, that after death they go to- 
wards the west beyond the sea, to a certain place 
called GulcJunicui, that is, the dwelling of tlie 
men 6ey<md the mountains. But some belieye 
that thiff country is divided into two parts^ one 
pleasant, and hlled with every thing that is de- 
lightful, the abode of the good ; and the other 
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desolate^ aud in want of eyerj things the habi- 
latioa. of the uricked. Others are of opinioq 
that all indiscriminately enjoy there eternal 
pleasure^ pretending that the deeds of this life 
have ho influence upon a future state. 
V Notwithstanding they know the difference be- 
tween the body and the soul^ their ideas of the 
gpiritualitj of the latter do not seem to be very 
distinct^ as appears from the ceremonies prac- 
tised at their funerals. As soon as one of their 
nation diesj his friends and relations seat them- 
selves upon the ground around the bodj^ and 
weep for a long time ; they afterwards expose it, 
clothed in the best dress of the deceased^ upon 
a high bier, called piUuat/, where it remains 
duriiijo^ the night, which tliev puss near it in 
weepings or in eating aud dnukuig \yiilx those of 
who come to console them. This meeting is 
called curicalinin, the black entertainment^ as 
that colour is among them^ as well as the Euro- 
peans, the symbol of mourning. The following 
day, sometimes not until the second or the third 
after the decease of the person, they carry the 
corpse in procession to the eltum, or burying- 
place of the family, which is usually situated in 
awoodj or oa a hill. Two young men on horse^ 
back, riding full speed, precede the procession. 
The bier is carried by the principal relations, 
and is surrounded by women^ M'ho bewail the 
deceased in the manner of the hired mourners . 
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immg the Romans t while another woman^ who 
walks behind^ str6w8 ashes in the road^ to pre- 
vent the soul from returning to its late abode, 
Oo arriving a.t the place of burial^ the corpse is 
laid upon the 'surface of the ground^ and sur* 
, rounded;, if a uian^ with his arms^ if a woman^ 
with female implements^ and with a gresit quan- 
tity of provisions^ and with vessels filled with 
chica and with wine, which, according to their 
opinions, are necessary to subsist them during 
their passage to another world. They some- 
times even kill a horse and inter it iu the same 
ground. After these ceremonies they take leave 
vnth many tears of the deceased, wishing him a 
prosperous journey^ and cover the corpse with 
earth and stones placed in a pyramidal form, 
upon which they pour a great quantity of chica. 
The similarity betweert these funeral rites and 
those practised by the ancients must be obvious 
to Aose acquainted with the customs of the 
Jailer. 

Immediately after the relations have quitted 
the deceased, an old woman, called Tempuleaguef 
comes, as the Aiaucanians believe, in the shape 
of a whale, to transport him to the Elysian fields; 
but before his arrival there, he is obliged to pay 
a toll for passing a very narrow strait to another 
malicious old woman who guards it, and who, 
m failure, deprives the passenger of an eye. 
This fable resembles much that of the ferryman 



Ctiaroq^ not that t|)ere i« ai^y pfpbabil^t^ iift^| 
the 0Q6 was copied from the other, as the faumaa 

mind^ when placed in similar situations^ will 
giv^ birih to the same ideas» The sou)^ >^^^ 
separated from the hody> exercises in aaotber 

life the same functions thai it performed in this^ 
witl^ ao other diiierence ejLcept that thej are un-r 
accompanied with fatigue or satiety. Hasband^ 
have there the same wives as they had on earthy 
but the Utter have no children^ as tliat happy 
country ci^anot be inhabited ^y any except the 
spirits of the dead, and every thing there if 
spiritual or analogous to it. 

According to their theory, the soul^ notwith- 
standing its new condition of life, never loses its 
original attachmeuts, and when the i^piriis of 
their countrymen return^ as they frequently do^ 
they jfight furiously with those of their enemief» 
whenever they meet . with them in the air, and 
these combats are the origin of tempests, thunder^ 
and lightning. Not a storm happens upon the 
Andes or the ocean, v> hich they do not ascribe 
to a battle between the souls of their feliowr 
countrymen and those of the Spaniards; they 
say that the roaring of the wind is the trampling 
of their horses, the noise of the thunder that of 
their drums, and the flashes of lightning the fire 
of the artillery. If tlu. iAoim takes its course 
towards the Spanish territory, they affirm that 
their spirits hav^ put to flight those of the Spa- 
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nlards^ and exclaim^ triumphantly, Inavimen, 
€naDifnen,pu6n'JagUDlnien! Pdrsaethetii^ friends, 
purstle thfem, kill them t' If the contrdry liap- 
pefls, they are greatly afilicted, and call out in 
edn^teirluLtiolii YavulUmeti, puen, nanmhiumen! 
Coura^ friends^ bfif firtfi ! 

^ Tjieir ideas respecting the origin of creation 
are so crude and ridiculous, that to relate them 
could serve for little else than to show the weak- 
ness of human reasoii when left to itself. They 
hare among them a tradition of a great deluge^ 
in which ooly a few persons were saved^ who 
took refuge upon II bijxli moiiiitain called Thes^^ 
theg, the thundering, or the sparkling, which 
had three points, and possessed the property of 
moving upon the water. From hence it is in- 
ferible that this deluge was in consequence of 
tome Yolcaoic eruption, accompanied by terrible 
earthquakes, and is probably very different from 
that of Noah. Whenever a violent earthquake 
occurs, these people fly £ot safety to those moun- 
tains which they fancy to be of a similar ap- 
pearance^ and which of course^ as they suppose, 
must possess the same property of floating on the 
water, assigning as a reason, that they are fearful 
after an earthquake that the sea will again re- 
turn and. deluge the world. On these occasions, 
each one takes a good supply of provisions, and 
wooden plates to protect their heads from being 
iicorched, provided the Thegtl^g, when raised 
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raised by the waters, slioald be eleTated to tbe 
sua. Whenever tbej are told that plates made 
of earth would be much more suitable for this 
purpose than those of wood, wbtch are liable 

to be burned, their usual replj is, that their 
ancestors did so before them. 
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CHAP. VI. 

JDixa4iM of limes Jstrottomical Jdtmt 

; Meatures. 

Ti»B is^diYided by the Araucanians^ es with ui^ 
into years^ seasons^ montbs, days^ and bours^ but 

in a very different method. Their year is solar, 
and begins on the 22d of December, or imme- 
diately .after tbe southern solstice. For this 
reason they call tliis solstice Thaumathipantu, 
ihe^head and tail of the year, and denomiaate 
Jane Udanihtpoatu, the divider of the year, from 
its dividini;; it into two equal parts. These two 
essential points they are able to ascertain with 
sufficient exactness by means of the solstitial 
shadows. The year is called Tipantu, tbe de- 
parture, or course of the «un^ as that planet de» 
parts, or appears to depart from the ^tropic in 
order to make its annual revolution; it is divided 
into twelve months, of thirty days each, as was 
that of the £gypttaQS and Persians. In order to 
complete the tropical year they add five inter- 
calary days, but in wliat nanner they are intro- 
duced I am not able to determine ; it is, how- 
ever, probable they are placed in the last month, 
which in that case will have thirty-hve days. 
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These montlis are called generally cujen, or 

moons, and must originally have bccii regulated 
"wholly by the phases of the moon. The proper 
names of them^ as near as they can be rendered 
by ours, are the following*, which are derived 
from the qualities, or the most remarkabb 
things that are produced in each month : 

Jvun-cujen, JaHtiary— The month of fruit. 

Cogi-cujen, Ftbi uarv— The month of harvest. 

CloT'Cujen, March — I lie month of maize. 

BlmU'Cujerit April — The 1st iwont li of the riniii, 

Intttimu-a^en, May<— 'The 2d mouth of the rimu. 

Tlwr-agen, June— The Ut month of foam. 

Inanihor'-ct^en, July— The Sd month of foam. 

Huin-aijen, Augittt^The unpleasant month. 

ruial atjen, September— The treacherous month. 
Hncul-cujen, October — ^The 1st month of new winds. 
Jnan-hueul-cujerij November — ^Thc 2d month of new winds. 
IJuevir»^jen, Pecember—Tbe mouth of new fruit. 

Tlie seasons, as in Europe, consist of three 
months; the spring is called P^w^i^/zew^tiie summer 
Ucan» the automn Gualug, and the printer Fu- 
Cham. To render the distribution of the year 
uniform^ they also divide the natural day into 
twelve parts, which they call glu^antu, assign- 
ing six to the day and six to the night, in the 
manner of the Chinese, the Japanese, the Ota- 
heitans, and several other nations. Thus each 
giiagantu or Arancanian hour is equal to two of 
ours. Those of the day they determine by the 
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height of the sm, and those of the night hy the 
position of the stars : bat, as they make use of 

no instrument for this purpose, it follows that 
this division^ which must liecessariij be unequal 
according to the different seasons of the year^ 
will be much more so from the imperfect manner 
of regulating it. They begin to number their 
hours as is general in Europe, from midnight, 
and give to each a particular name.* In civil 
transactions, they calculate indiOerently, either 
by days, nights, or mornings, so that three days, 
three nights, or three mornings, signify the same 
thing. 

To the stars in general they give the name of 
huaglen, and divide them into several constella* 

tioiis^ which they call palj or ritha. These con- 
stellations usually receive their particular appel- 
lations from the number of remarkable stars that 

compose them. Thus the Pleiades are called 
C^iupal, the constellation of six, and the An- 
tarctic Cross, MekrUho, the constellation of 
four, as the first has six stars *that are very ap- 
parent, and the last four. The Milky Way is 
called Rupuepeu, the fabulous road, from a story 
which, like other nations, they relate of it, and 
which IS considered as fabulous by the astrono- 
mers of the country. 

* These names^ commendiig at midiiiglit, are, Puliuen, 
Ueun^ Tlupananiu, Maieu, Futamaleu, RagiuntUt CulunantUg 
GuUanht, Conaniu, Guvquenaniu, Puni, Ragipun. 

VOL. U. H 
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Thej are well acquainfed with ilie planets^ 

Which thej call Gau, a word derived fiom the 
verb gam, to wash> from whence it maj be ia 
ferred^ that they have respecting these bodies the 
same opinion as the Romans^ that at their setting 
they submerge themselves in the sea. Nor are 
there wanting Fontenelles among them, who 
believe that many of those globes arc so many 
other earths^ inhabited in the same manner as 
ours ; for this reason they eall the sky Guemt^ 
mapu, the country of hcavtii ; and the moon 
Cut^en-jnapUj the country of the moon. They 
agree likewise with the Aristotelians^ in main^ 
• taioing that the comets^ called by them Cheruvoe, 
proceed from terrestrial exhalations^ inflamed in 
the upper regions of the air ; but they are not 
considered as the precursors of evil and disaster^ 
as they fiave been esteemed by almost all the 
nations of the earth. An eclipse of the sun is 
called by them Lai/ ant u, and that of ' the moon 
La^ciijen, that is^ the death of the sun or of the 
moon. But theA expressions are merely meta- 
phoricalj as are the correspondent ones in Latin^ 
of defectus soliSj aut tuna;, I know not their 
opinions of the cause of these phenomena ; but 
I have been informed that they evince no greater 
alarm upon these occasions than at the mohi 
common operations of nature. Their languagd^ 
contains several word!) wholly applicable to astro-^ 
nomical subjects^ such as Tliorcih the late rising! 
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of tlie stars^ aad othors sitnilar> ^ybich proTe 
that their knowledge ia this req>ect^ is mucli 
greater tfaaa wbat is generally supposed. Bat 
mj Researches into their customs^ owiug to the 
reasons which 1 have already assignedj were by 
no means so complete as I could have wished 
before I left the country. 

Their long measures are the palm> nda, the 
span, duche, the foot, nAmun, the pace, thecan, 
the ell, nevcUy and the league, tupu, which an- 
swers to the marine league, or the parasang of 
the Persians. Their greater distances are com- 
puted by mornings, corresponding to the day's 
journey of Europe. Their liquid and dry mea- 
sures are less numerous : the guampar, a quart, 
the can, a pint, and the mencu, a measure of a 
less quantity, serve for the first. The dry mea- 
sures are the chiaigtu, which contains about 
six pints, and the gliqpu, which is, double that 
quantity. 

With regard to the speculative sciences they 
have yery little information. Their geoihetrical 

notions are, as might be expected from an uncul- 
tivated people, very rude and confined. They 
have not even proper words to [denote the prin* 
cipal figures^ as the point, the line, the angle, 
the triangle, the square, the circle, the sphere;, 
the cube, the cone, Jfec Their language, how* 
ever, as we shall show hcieafter, is flexible anijl 
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adapted to every species of composition^ whence 
it would be easy to form a vocabulary of tech- 
nical words to facilitate the aci^uisition of the 
sciences to the Araucaoiaus. 
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CHAP. VIL 

» 

JShamic; JPeetty ; Medical SkiU; Commerce 

of the Araucanians, . 

NoTwinsTAVDiiro theif general ignorance^ 
Atey cnltirato iuceerafkilly the fciences of rhelXH 

ric^ poetrj, and uicdiciac^ as far as these are at- 
tainable by praeliee or obBervatiim ; for they 
have no books among thenij nor any who kn6w 
how to write or read. Nor can tliey be induced 
to learn these arts ; eithiBr from their aversion to 
every thing that is practised -by the Europeans/ 
or from their being: urged by a savage spirit t6 
despise whatever does not belong to their country* 
Oratory is {larlieiilarly held in high eetimation 
by them, and, as among the ancient' Romans^ is' 
the high road to honour, and the management of 
pubUc affairs,' The eldest son of an Uhnea 
who is defieient in this talent, is for that sole 
reason excluded from the right of succession^ 
v^ oae of his yoanger brothers^ or the nearest 
relation that he has^ who is an able speakCT> sub- 
stituted in his place. Their parents^ therefore^ 
accustom them from their childhood to qpeak in 
public^ afid carry them to their natioiial afiem* 
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blics, where the best orators of the country dis- 
play their eloquence. 

From hence is derived the attention which they 

gcDL'i'allv pav to speak their language correctly, 
and to preserve it in its puritjj taking great care 
to avoid the introduction of -any fjoreigii ^nud, 

in winch ihty are so particular, that wheucver a 
foreigner settles among them^ they oblige him to 
relin<9tiish ^hi» nme and tid» aaolhtr in tte 
Chilian language. The missionaries themselves 
axe obliged to conform to this singular regula- 
iUoh if they wouM. ^oMmq ibe pubtie favmur. 
They have much to endure from this excessive 
&6tidiouflaeas^ as ev^o while they iiiie pjipeaehing 
tfe audience wall ^ittffriipi then, And wiA im- 
portunate rudeness correct the mistakes in Ian* 
guago or proaunciaiiofii thai escape them. Many 
of tbom tM weU «tquiaiited wiib tbe Spanish 
language, both firo«i tiieir fitt^mut oorammnca- 
tion witlii t^e neighbouring ^laoiards, and from 
kavjn^ a«cu«l»nied to fp«ak a soft, wgukr, 
and varied language^ wbfoh readily adapts iftsdf 
to the prouuuciation of the European dial ects, 
has hfim observed bf Oaptain Wallis respc^^tiiE^ 
the Patagonians> wko wre feid-CMUatis.* Tbtf, , 
howevelr, make but little use of it^ none of them 

ever atteoiptaiig to speak jjn Spauiab in «v of 
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the assemblies or congresses that have been held 
between the two nations^ on which occasion the/ 
hid nuch iiiher mbnit !» th^ iacooTenience 
of listening to a tiresome interpreter, than, by 
speakingv another lAqguage, to dorado iheif 
wim loDgiic. 

Tk9 8|ieetli6fof .Hdt orators resemble Amm 
of the Asktiefly or liioM properly those of all 
l^ttfteimM matim. Tte u highlj figum* 
tiff, allegMrieal^ «li9ated> dni rcyMe with pe- 
culiar phrases aad expressions thsX are employed 
mdf ia eimiloff cMporftioni^ ftom leheim it ie 
wlM tmfagtuMm, style of parlinmeiitary 

harangues. They abound with parables and 
apologues, which so^ictwies/ furnish the whoU 
fttbetance •€ ilie discoune. Hmut oratioHS, tfoi* 

withstanding-, contain all the essential parts re- 
tired by the rulea of theloricj which seed not 
fxeito ovr sHr^irise^ dbeo tte sMe jpriiiel|»ie of 
nature that led the Qcte^^k^io reduce cloquenct 
to an art^ has taught the use of it to these people. 
They ere d#fioiettt niMbkx ia ^ suilftbte oxoi diuoi, 
a clear narratiye, a well^fenttded argument, or 
a pathetic peroration. They commonly divide 
tkeir subjoet ii^ti6 tm e« Hmt ptfitttl^ wMcb thef 
ctll li^oj^, and specify tli^ m wn ltof by taying epv 
t^oy^gti tamen piaviUj what I am going to say is 
iif ided into two poiais. They employ in their 
mleiQr iefeiil. ftMi stylsu IM Hit ma^ 
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cstccmt (1 IS tli« rachiduguiij a word equivalent io 
acadcinic. 

Their po«t8 are called getnpin, lords of speecb. 

This expressive name is well applied to them, 
since possessing that strong eatbusiasm excited by 
passions undebilitated by the restraints and refine^ 
mevCi of civil life> they follow no other rules in 
their compositions than the impulse of their 
iodaginatiDDs* Of course^ their poetry generally 
contains strong and lively images, bold figures^ 
frequent, allusions and similitudes^ novel and 
Ibrcible expressiomu "-i^d possesses the art of 
moving and interesting the heart by exciting itB 
sensibility. Every thing in it is metaphorical 
juidlanimated^ and allegory isj if I may use the 
expression^ its very . soul or essence. Unre*- 
strained enthusiasm is the prime characteristic of 
.ail the poetry of savages ; such vtras that of the 
Bards of the Celts, and th^ Scalds of the Danes ; 
and the pretended editor of the poems of Ossian 
has discovered an intimate acquaintance with 
jthe poetic genius of barbarous nations. 

Tlic jjiincipal subject of (he songs of the 
Araucanians is the exploits of their heroes. I 
would gladly have presented to my readers some . 
of these compositions^ but the difficulty of pro- 
curing them, from the distance of tlie country, 
has not permitted me to do it. Their Terses are 
couiposeji jaio^tlj iu btuiuas of eight or. eleven 
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ft^Uables, a nmiure that appears the mostagcee*^ 
able to the human ear. Thej are blanks but 

occabiuuall^ a rhyme is introducedi according to 
the .taste ot caprice of the poet. 

The Araucanians have three kindfi of phy- 
sicians, the Aiitpives, the I Veus, and the JMachis, 
The Ampivcs, a word equivaleutto empirics^ are 
the best. They employ in their cures only sim* 
plesj are skillful herbalists, and have some very 
good ideas of the pulse and the other diagnostics. 
The Vileu^ corxeqpond to the methodists^ or re^ 
^lar physicians. Their principal theory 
that all. contagious disorder^ proceed from in- 
aects, an> opinion held by many physicians ia 
Europe. For this reason they goierally give to 
^demic^ the name of cutampiru, that is to say^ 
Tenniculoos disorders^ or diseases of worms. 

The Machis are a superstitious class^ that are 
to be met with among all the savage nations of 
both continents. They maintain that all serious 
disorders proceed from witchcraft, and pretend 
to cure them by supernatural nicaus, for which 
reason they are employed in desperate cases^ 
when the exertions of the Ampives or of the 
Vileus are ineffectual. Their mode of cure is 
denominated mmchUmi, and consists in the fol- 
lowing idle ceremonies, which are always per- 
formed in the night : 
. The room of the sick pecison is lighted with a 

great Bumber of faurcbes^ and in a comer of it. 
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among several branclies of laurel^ is placed a 
large bough of cianamoo^ to which is suspended 
the magical drum ; near it is a aheep readj for 
sacrifrce. Tlic Machi directs the women who 
are prebent to sing with a loud voice a doleful 
song^ accompanied with the sound of some little 
drums which they bteat at the same time. In 
the meaotime^ he fumigates three times with 
tobacco-smokcj tht branch of cuusc^nDonj the ' 
8heep^ the singers, and the sick person* After 
this ceremony, he kills the sheep, takes out the 
heart, and after sucking the blood fixes it upon 
the branch of cinnamon. He next approaches 
the patient, and by certain charms pretends to 
open his belly to discover the poison that hai 
been given him by the pretended sorcerer. He 
then takes (he maoical drum, which he beats, 
and sings, walking round with the women; all 
at once he falls to iht ground like a maniae, 
making frigMful gesticulations and horrible con- 
tortions of his body, sometimes wildly opening 
his eyes, then shotting them, appealing like one 
possessed of an evil spirit. During this farcical 
scene, the relations of the sick interrogate the 
Machi upon the cause and seat of the nudady. 
To these questions the fanatical impostor replies 
in such a manner as he believes best calculated 
to promote the deception, either by naming, as 
the cause of the malady, some person whom he 
wishes to revenge himself oif^ or by expressiiig 
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hiinseif doubtfully as to the success of bis in- 
ooMiofifl. Ib IIhs. raaimer these diaboiical 
mMMiteibaiibi heeMie Tery frequently the eaiise 
oT lion iblr' murders, as the relations of the sick, 
supposiiag the accusation true^ put to death 
witlioat pity thoie aecurad %i tfiese practaees, 
and sometimes involve in their revenge the whole 
family^ if they arc not stroBg ^ough to resist 
tlienr vibleiioe. But these malieif w Ibnentm 
of discord are carefiil never to acciise the prin- 
cipal laiuilies. The Machis^ tliough not iu- 
veiled with the taceidetal character^ like the 
physicians of qw i t other savage aittom, greatly 
resemble in their impostures the Skamania of 
J£aiB8chaika^ the Mofc$$m of Africa^ and the 
PtrndklU «f the OioMqii^ whoee tncka are ac- 
curately described by the Abbe Gili, iu his 
history of the Oronokiaus. 

Theie phyiioinis^ notwithitaBdiBg the different 
system 4hat tiiey pursne, sometimes meet to su- 
tisfy the solicitude or the vanity of the relations 
of the ii^ But their oensultationB^ which are 
« eaUed T^ummtm, have generally the same issue 
as those of the physicians of Europe. They 
have, hetidfis theee twa, other idods of pro* 
ftatoia of medtcine.. The "first, who may he 
styled burgeons, arc skillful in replacing dislo- 
eatmi^ in repairiBg firactuici, and in ^ring 
wM»d8«iid «loer«. Hiey are called Gntaroe, 
^sess reai merits and often perform wonderful 
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cures. But this it by no* means the case with. 

liic oiliLio, called CupovCj from the verb cupon, 
to anatomize ; these^ infatuated with MackiUm,. 
dissect bodies, in order to show the entrails^ 
which Ihey sav are infected with magic poison. 
Neverthckss, hj means of this practice^ they 
acquire ideas by no means contemptible irespeci- 
ing the conformation of the human body, for 
the diderent parts of which they have appro- 
priate names. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards^ the Arau.- 
canians made use of bleedings blistering, clysters^ 
emetics^ cathartics, and sudorific8> all i^i^ch re* 
medies have their peculiar names in ^^jjifitr 
guage. They let blood with the sharp point of 
a flint fixed in a small stick. This instrument 
they prefer to a laocet» as they think it less liable 
to fail. Instead of a syringe they make use, 
like the inhabitants of Kwschatka^ of a blad- 
der, to which they apply a pipe. Their emetics, 
cathartics, and sudorifies^ are almost all ob- 
tained from the vegetable kingdom. • 

Their internal and external commerce is very 
limited ; not having yet introduced among them 
the use of money^ every thmg is conducted by 
means of barter. This is regulated by a kind of 
conventional tarifi; according to which all com- 
merciai articles are appraised under the name of 
Cvilen, or payment, as was the custom in the 

tima of Homer* Thus a horse or a bridle forma 
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one payment; an ox two, &c% Their external 
commerce is carried on with the Spaniards, with 
whom they exchange ponchos and animals for 
wine, or the merchandize of Europe^ and their 
good faith in contracts of this kind has always 
been highly applauded.* 

* The Spaniard who engages in this trade, applies directly 
to the heads of fainilies. When he has ohtamed the necessary 
permission, lie proceeds to all the liouscs, mid distributes in- 
discriminately his merchandize to all those who present them- 
selves. When he has completed his sale, he gives notice of 
liis departure, and all the purchasers hasten to deliver to him* 
in the first village that be arrives at, the articles agreed apon ; 
and never has tliere been an instance of the least failure of 
< punctaalityw'-^i^ysai'j Hir/ory* 

The foUowmg is extracted from the Compendiom of the 
Geographical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili, printed in 
Bologna, 1770. " The Spiiniards who live in the province of 
INl 'ule, and near the frontiers of Aruucanin, carry on a com- 
merce with those people, which consists in supplying them 
with iron ware, bits for bridles, cutlery» gram, and wine. Hiis 
trade is conducted altogether by the way of barter, as It is not 
possible to persuade the Araucanians to o{ieu the gold mtnes^ 
nor to produce any of that metal. The returns tlierefore are 
in pfmchif or Indian cloaks, of which they receive more than 
forty thousand annuallv, in Jiorned cattle, horses, ostrit Ii foa- 
titers, curiously \\roii!j;ht baskets, and olher trifles of a similar 
kind. This coinnieree, although generally prohibited, h 
carried on in the Indian country, whither t!ie traders go with 
their merchandize by bye-roads, and deposit it in tiie cabins 
of the natives, to whom they readily trust whatever they wish 
to sell, certain of bemg pnnctually paid at the time agreed 
upon, which is always the case, these Indians observing the 
greatest faith in their contracts* . 
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CHAP. VIII. ' 

Pride of the Araitcanians ; Kindness and Charity 
towards each other; Mode of Salutaiion; 
Proper Names, 

Although the Araucaniaus have long since 
emerged from a savage state, thej nevertheless 
preserve, in many respects^ the prejudices and the 
peculiar character of thai early 'period. Proud 
of their valour and .unbounded liberty^ they 
believe themselves the only people in the world 
that deserve the name of men. From hence it 
is that^ besides the appellation of auca, or free^ 
which they value so highly, they give them- 
selves metoiiymically the names of ch€j or the 
nation ; of reche, pure or undegenerated nation ; 
and of huentu, men ; a word of similar signifi* 
cation with the vh" of the Latins, and as the 
latter is the root of the word virtus, so from the 
former is derived hueniugcn, wliich signifies the 
same thing. 

From this ridiculous pride proceeds the con- 
tempt with which they regard all other nations. 

To the Spaniards they gavC;, on their first know- 
ledge of them^ the nickname of chia^pi, vile ' 
from whence proceeded the denomination 
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of chiapetony by which ihey are known in South 
America. They afterwards called them huinca; 
this injurious appellatioo^ which from time and 
custom has lost its odionsness, comes from the 
verb liuincun, which signifies to assassinate. It is 
true that in their first battles the ^aoiards gave 
them too much reason for applying to them these 
opprobrious epithets^ which serve to the present 
time to denote one of that notion* Esteeming 
themselves fortunate in their barbarity^ they caU 
those Indians who live in the Spanish settlements 
cutme-huiincit, or vretcfaed Spaniards^ To the 
otiier Europeans, the English^ French^ and 
Itajians^ whom they readily distinguish from 
each othc^^ they give the name of marudte, 
vtrhich is equivalent to the term moro, used by 
the common people of Spain to denote all 
strangers indiscriminately. They call each other 
pcgni, that is brothers^ and even apply the same 
name to those buru iu their country of foreign 
parents. 

The benevolence and kindness VFith virhtch 

these people generally treat each other is really 
aurprising. For th^ word friend they have six 
or seven very expressive terms in their language, 

among otliers that of canay, which coi responds 
to the alter ego of the Latins. The relations 
that result from corresponding situatiood «r . 

common conccnia in life are so many ties of re-- 

^acdj and are expressed Dy appropriate words 
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denoting particular friendship or good will. 
Those vrho have the same name call each other 
laca, and those who hear but a part of the name^ 
apellaca. These denominations incur an obliga- 
tion of mutual esteem and aid. Relations bj 
consanguinity are called in general tnmmaguej 
and those of affinity, guillan. Their table of 
genealogy is more intricate than that of the « 
Europeans^ all the conceivable degrees of re- 
lationship being indicated therein by particular 
names. 

From the mutual affection that subsists be- 
tween them, proceeds their solicitude reciprocal! j 
to assist each other in their necessities. Not a 
beggar or an indigent person is ta be found 
throughout the whole Araucanian territory; 
even the most io^rm and incapable of subsisting 
themselves are decently clothed. 

This benevolence is not^ however, confined 
only to their countijmen: they conduct with 
the greatest hospitality towards all strangers of 
whatever nation, and a traveller may live in any 
part of their country without the least expense. 

Their usual expression whenever they meet is 
marimari, and when they quit each other ven- 
tempi, or venteni. They are rather tiresome in 
their compliments, which are generally too long, 
as they take a pride upon such occasions, as well 
as every other, in making a display of their elo- 
;queQce. The right band is^ among them« as with 
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ihe Europeans, the most honourable station^ con- 
trary to the practice of the Auatics^ with wboiu 
the left enjoys that priviiege. . They are na^ 
lurall y fond of honourable distinction, and there 
is nothing they can endure witii less patienca 
than contemfyt or inattention. From hence^ if 
a Spaniard speaks to one of them \vith his hat 
on^ he iuimcdiately says to him in an indignant 
tone« entugo tanU curte$ia, take off your hat. 
By attention and courtesy^ any thing may he 
obtained from them^ and the favours which they 
feceive makp an indelible impression upon their 
minds^ while on the contrary^ ill treatment ex- 
asperates them to such a degree, that they pro- 
ceed to the greatest excesses to revenge them* 
selves. 

The •names of the Ai uk anians are composed 
of the proper oame^ whicli is generally either an 
adjective or a numeral^ and the family appella* 
tion or surname, which is always placed after 
the proper name, according to the European 
custom^ as caTi-Umu, green bush: tneli-antu, 
four SUBS. The first denotes one of the family 
of the lemua, or bushes^ and the second one of 
that of the antus, or suns. Nor is there seaicel j 
a material object which does not furnish them 
with a discruninative name. From hence, we 
meet among them with the families of Rivers^ 
Mountains, Stones^ Lions^ &c« These families, 

VOL. II. I 
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Hrhich are called cuga, or elpa, are more or lesa 
mpectod accordtitg to their rank^ or the heroea 
they have given to their country. The origin 
of these surnames is unknown, but is certamly 

Of A period mueli eaulM than that of the Spanish 
ieonquestfe. 
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CHAP. IX. 

m 

Mairimnisf tmd DomsHc EmpiosfnmU. 

By the admapu polygMay is allowed among the 
Araacankmi^ whence they marry as maajr wivei 
at they can fimith with a dower^ «r moie pro- 
perl V purchase, as to obtain them they must give 
to their fathers a certam aaioaiit of {»roperty> at 
has been and still isihe pract&oe in most coimtries 
of both contineiits. But in their marriages they 
scrupulously avoid ihe more immediate degrees 
of relatioiiriiip» CSelibacf is considered as igno- ^ 
mintous. Old hatebelors are called^ by way of 
coutemptj vuchiapraj and old maids cudepra, that 
i», old, idle« good for nothii^^ 

Their marriage caremonies have KtUe ibr* 
mality^ or« to speak niore accurately, consist in 
nothing more than in carryiog 'off the teride by 
pretended vioienee, whijch is considered by iAkem, 
as by the negroes of Africa, an essential pre- 
requisite to the nuptials* The husbaud^ in con- 
cert witii the fslher* conosids hiqoaelf with some 
friends near the place where they know4he bride 
is to pass* As soon as she arrives she is seized 
and put on hofsebaclL behind the brid^room^ 
notwithstandmg her pretended resistance and her 
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felnicks;, \vliich are far from being serious. In 
this manner she is conducted with much noise to 
the house of her husband^ where her relations 
are assembled, and receive the presents agreed 
upon, after having partaken of tiic nuptial enter- 
tainment Of course^ the expenses of an Aran* 
can (an wedding are by no means inconsiderable, 
from whence it happens that the rich ialone can 
maintain any considerable number of wives. 
The poor content themselves with one or two at 
most. Nor does iliere arise ai)y luconvcmcnce 
from the scarcity of women^ as the number of 
females is much greater than the males, which 
in always the case in those countries where po-> 
lygamy is permitted. 

'I'he first wife^ who is called unendamo, is 
always respected as the real and legitimate one 
by all the others^ who are called inatidomo, or 
secondary wives. She has- the management of 
the domestic concerns, and regulates the interior 
of the house. The husband has much to do to 
maintain harmony among so many women, who 
are not a little inclined* to jealousy, and each 
night at supper makes known his choice of her 
who is to ha%'e the honour of sharing his bed, 
by directing her to prepare it. The others sleep 
in the same room, and no one is permitted to 
approach them. Strangers^ on their arrival, are 
lodged in a cabin entirely separate from this 
.fccraglio. 
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The wives have the greatest respect for their 
luisbauids^ and generallj ^ve him the title of 
hula, or great. Besides female occupations, 
tbej are obl!<;( d to employ themselves in maay 
that, in civilized countries, ai'e conaidered as the . 
peculiar proviiico of the men, according to 
the established maxim of all barbarous nations^ 
that the weaker sex are born to labour, and the 
stron^r to make war and to command. Each 
of them is obliged to present to licr husband 
daily a dish prepared by herself in her separate , 
kitchen or fire-place ; for this reason the houses . 
of the Araucauiuus have as many fires as there 
are women inhabiting them ; whence^ in inquir- 
ing of any one how many wives lie has, they 
make use of the following phrase of being the 
most. polite, muri onthalgeimi, how many Ores 
do you keep. Each wife is also obliged to 
furnish her husband yearly, besides bis necessary 
<dothing, with one of those cloaks already de- 
-seribed, called ponclws, which form one of the 
principal briinches of the Araucanian couuncrce. 

The greatest attentioil is paid by the women 
to the cleanliness of their houses, which they 
sweep, as well as their courts, several times in 
the course of a day ; and whenever they make 
use of any utensil they inmediately wash it, for 
which purpose their houses are supplied with an 
abundance of running water. The same at- 
tention to cleanliness is paid to their persoisfi; 
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fthej comb their heads twiee a daj^ aiid once a 
yreek wa&h them with a soap made from the bark 
of the quillat,* which keeps the hair very clean. 
There is never to he seen on their clothes the 
least spot or dirt. The men are likewise equally 
as fond of cleanliness ; they never fail to comb 
their heads <&very day^ and are also accustomed 
frequently to wash them« 

Bathing, as among the ancients, is in common 
use with these people, who think it necessary to 
preserve their health and stren^hen their bodies, 
and in order to have it convenient they are careful 
to place their houses on the banks of rivers. In 
warm weather they bathe themselves several 
times a day, and it is rare even in winter that 
they do not bathe themseives at least once a day .; 
by means of this continued exercise they become 
excellent swimmers, and give wonderful proofs 
of dexterity in this art. They will swim for a 
great distance under water> and io this manner 
cross their largest rivers, wliich renders them 
some of the best divers in the world. 

The women are also fond of frequent bathing, 
and for this purpose, select the most obscure 
solitary places, at a great distance from the men. 
Even on the very day of the birth of a child, 
they take the infant to the river and wash it, and 

* QuUiaia Saptmofta j it is also much used the Sjianiards, 
etpecisily thoae wh4» live iu the country. 
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to their customary occupations, without expe- 
rieaciiig aoy iacouveuieuce ; ao true it is^ that 
the human eonslitution is not naturally delicate^ 
but is rendered so by our customs and modes of 
livmg. Child-birth is with them attended with 
tittle paia» which must te attributed to thi| 
strength of their constitutioiis ; for a similap 
reasoa the women ot the lower classes in Europe^ 
accoiiding to the atalenent of Doctor filaad^ in 
the Philoflophical IVansactums^ experience m 
more easy delivery than the ladies^ and are less 
subject to sickness in consequence. 

Wbeth^ directed merely by the impulse of 
simple nature, or actuated by their holitiiude to 
turnish strong men to the state> they rear their 
children in a my different manner from v^hat ia 
practised in civilized countries. When they 
have washed them in running water^ as I hate 
already observed^ they neither swathenor bandage 
them, butplacetbem in a hanging cradle^ called 
chigua, lined with soft skins> where they merely 
cover them with a clothe and swing them from 
time to tinie by means of a cord attached to th* 
cradle^ which leaves them more at liberty if> 
attend to their domestic concerns. 

When their children b^in to walk> which is 
very soon^ thev neither put tliem into sta\s uor 
any other conliued dress^ but keep them loosely 
clad> and let them gQ any where and eat what 
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'iiiey please. Formed thus, as it were, by thcm- 
selveSj the J become well shaped and robust^ and 
less subject to those infirmities that are the con* 
sequence of a tender and a delicate education. 
Indeed^ the maladies that prevail among the 
Araucanians are but few> and are for the most 
part reducible to inflammatory fevers, originating 
either from iuteuiperauce in driukuig, or to the 
excessive exercise which they sometimes use. 

If the physical education of the Araucanian 
children is in a certain degree laudable, the 
Vioral education whic)i they receive will not cer« 
tainly meet with our entire approbation, tt is, 
nevertheless, coiiformable to the ideas of that 
high-miuded people^ respecting the innate liberty 
of man, and such as may be expected from an 
uncivilized nation. Their fathers arc satisfied 
with instructing them in the use of arms^ and 
the management of horses, and in learning them 
to speak tlieir iiati\e huiguagc with elegance. 
In other respects they leave them at liberty to do 
whatever they please^ and praise them whenever 
they see them insolent, saying that in this manner 
thpy learn to become men. It is very unusual . 
for them to chastise or correct them^ as they hold i 
it as an established truth, that chastisement ren- \ 
ders men base" and cowardly. 
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CHAP. X. 

Food ; Music ami other Diversions, . 

m 

Tas utual diet of the Araucanians is yerj sim- 
ple ; their principal subsistence is several kinds 
of grain and pulse^ which they prepare in a. 
Taridj.of different modes. They are particu- 
larly fond of maize or Indian corn^ and potatoes; 
of the last they have cultivated more than thirty 
difierent kinds from tis^e immemorial, esteeming 
them a very healthy nutriment^ which tiie ex* 
perience of ages has siifliciently demonstrated. 
Although they have large and small auiiiiais and 
birds in plenty, yet they eat but little flesh, and 
that is simply boiled or roasted. They have the 
same abstemiousness in the use of pork, from 
-which they know very well how to prepare 
black puddings and sausages. Their seas and 
rivers abound with excellent ihh, but tiiey do 
not much esteem this kind of aliment. Instead 
of bread, which they are not accustomed to eat 
except at their entertainmcntij they make use of 
small cakes or roasted potatoes with a little salt. 
Their usual drinks consist of various kinds of 
beer and of cider, made from Indian corn^ from 
apples and other fruits^ of the country. They 
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are neTertheless extremely fond of wine^, which 
they purchase from the Spaiuard«^ but hitherto, 
dHher for political reasons, or more probablj 
from carelessness, they have paid no attention 
to the raij^iug of vioes^ which^ as has been 
{NTOTod hj oiperiiiieiit^ pfii4iice very well in all 
their provinces. 

The mister of the hoMse oats at the s^^ie table 
with the rest of hU fiunily. The plates aift 
eartben, and the tpoom and cups are made •# 
horn or wood. The Ulmenes have in gciiteial 
wrought plate for the service of their tahki;^ 
but they only make me of it wbeathejoatetaha 

some itraugcr of rank; upon such occasions 
thej ostentatiously display it^ being naturally 
food of ehow> and of heiag cooiidered rich. 
Their seasonings are made of Guinea pepper, of 
tua/U, and salt. In summer they aie fond of 
* dittOg in the shade of treei^ which for thb por*^ 
pose are always planted around their houses. 
They do not use the flint tor the purpose of ob-» 
taiomg fire^ hut employ^ like tbe Kamlschat- 
dalei^ two pieces of dry wood, one erf which 
they place upon another^ and turn it iu their 
liaads uatil it takes fiio> which ia my soon. 
Besides dinaer, isAipper, aad breakfast, thej^haw 
every day without fail their luncheon, which 
consttli of a little floor of perched corif^.steeped 
in hot water in the nomiiig, and in cold m tkt 
evcjamg. 
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But they often devi^ite from this simple v|ode 
of living at the public eatevtainnents^ x^hich. 
tbey give eacb otbet on occasioa af fuiier^ls* 
mftrriages, or any other important event. At 
such times no expense is spajredj and they are 
profuse of every tbiag thai can promote festivity* 
la one of these banquets^ at which it is comnof^ 
for three hundred pecsous to be present^ more 
meat; grap« and liquor, igoonsuiftedi than wouhjl 
be sufficiaot to support a whole famil j for iwd 
years. It is usual lor oue of these feasts to coo- 
tiuue two <Hr three days ; they are called cdbu^, 
or circles^ from th'e company seating themae)vee 
ill a circle around a large branch of cinnamon. 

Such entertainments are made gratuitously, 
and any petfon whatever is fMnnitted to pArtici*« 
pate in them without the least expense or rcqui- 
aitioa. Sut this is not the case with tlu& min-^ 
gaeos, or those dinners which they are accuse 
tomed to make on occasion of cultivating their 
laad^ threshing their grain^ building a house^ or 
any other work which requires the combined ai4 
of several. At such times all those who wish 
to partake in the feast must labour until the 
work ia completed. But as these people have 
abundant leisure, the labourers convene in such 
numbers^ that in a very tew hours the work is 

» 

fpidied^ and the rest of the day is devoted to 
ftasting and drinking. The Spaniards who live 
in the country have also adopted a similar, plaiD, 
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availin*^ themselves of the same kiud of mdustry 
to complete their rural labours. ' 

Fermented liquorg^ in ilie'opinioa of the Acaa-* 
canianSj form the principal requisites of an eu- 
tertamuieut; for whenever they are not in plenty, 
wbatever may be the quantity of provisioos, 
they manii^ g^eat- disMttidaction^ exclaiming 
goiingdai, it is a wretched feast, there is no 
drioJL. These bacchanalian revels succeed each 
other almost without interruption throughout 
the year, as every man oi property is ambitious 
of the honour of giving them, so that it may be 
•aid that the Arancanuuis, when not engaged in 
war, pass the greater part of tlicii Imcs in re- 
velry and amusemcut. iVIusic, daucuig, and 
play, form their customary diYerstons, As to 
Ae first, it scarcely deserves the name, not so 
much from the imperfipction of the instruments, 
which are the same they make use of in war, but 
Urom their manner of singing, which has some- 
thing in it harsh and disagreeable to the ear, 
until one has been accustomed to it for a long 
time. They have several kinds of dances, 
which are lively and pleasing, and ]:> assess con- 
siderable variety. Tlie women are rarely per- 
mitted to dance with the men, but form their 
companies apart, and dance to the sound uf the 
same instruments. 

If what the celdbrated Leibnitz asserts is true, 
that men have never discovered greater talents 
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tluin ill the invention of flic different kinds of 
f;aine8, the Araucanians may Justly claim the 
merit of not being in this respect inferior to 
other nations. Their games are very numerous, 
and for the most part very, ingenious ; they are 
divided into the sedentary and gymnastic. It is 
a ciu'ious factj atid worthy of notice, that among 
the £rst i& the game of chess^, which they call 
comicm, and vhich has been known to them 
from time immemorial. The j2;ame of quccliu, 
which they esteem highly^ has a great affinity to 
that of backgammon^ but instead of dice thej 
make use of triangular pieces of bone marked 
with points^ which they throw with a little hoop 
<ir circle supported by two pegs, as was, pro- 
Iwbly, the firitUlus of the ancient Romans. 

The youth exercise themselves frequently iu' 
wrestling and running. They are also much 
attached to playing with the ball ; it is called 
by them pilma, and is made from a species of 
^ rush. But of all their gymnastic games that 
require strength^ the peuco and the paUcan are 
the best suited ic( their genius, as they serve as 
an image of war. The first, which represeotn . 
the siege of a fortress, is conducted in the fol* 
Jowiug manner: Twelve or more persons join 
hands and form a circle^ in the centre of which 
stands a little boy; their . adversaries, who aie 
equal in number, and sometimes superior, en- 
deavour by force or stratagem to break the 
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circle, and make themselves masters of the child, 
in 'wbich the mtorj eoaaisto. Uu% tkm aiteiupt 
b by no mesiis sd easy m it vaay Mem. Thm 
defenders make almost incredible efforts to keep 
themselves closely united, whence the besiegei'& 
we t^ftea «ompelM, bj tUs ob«titiale defepce, to 
velmfttuli the i^empt through wettioew. 

The pfilicmi, whkh the Spaniards call chueca, 
TtKiaVkB ibt iMrpasio «r ^mnuieP^ta of ib« 
Ovedif, Midtlie ctOcio of tile Florentiaei. Una 
game has every .ippearaiicc of a regular battle^ 
aftd iB played with a iiraodea ball« called jMtfi, on 
* plate of oAioiitfaalf anlleiiikdgft>tlwbowi- 

daries of Avhich are marked with brsftches of 
trees. The players^ to the number of ^hirij> 
fiiniiiiMid wiih atadn eorred al end> amngo 
Aemdvefe hi two disposed in rach a manner 
that e»ch of thciu stands opposite to his adver* 
May; when ibe judges appointed to preside at 
tlie game gite the Mgi^al^ the two odTersiiriea 
who occupy the eighth station advance^ and 

wkh tiietr stioks f emovo the ball from a hole in 
tiie eaith, wiien each ende&voors to strike it to«> 

wards his party ; the Others impel it forward or 
backward, accordiiig to the favourable or un^ 
fatiounible coone it is punniing, tlMt party ob« 
taining the victory to whose limifs it is d riven. 
From hence proceeds a severe coutest between 
^mnis 80 that it somtrtimes bappeas that a sioglo^ 
mat<^ requires more than half a day to fifiisb 
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it. This game bas its established kws^ \¥iitch 
the judges oblige them vety Ulrietly to obwm ; 
notwithstandins^ which, many disputes occar. 
The successfui players acquire great reputation, 
and are invited td a^l the principal parties that 
are made in the country^ When two proyinces 
challenge each otber^ as frequently happens, 
this amusement becomes a public spectacle. An 
immense crowd of people collect, and bet very 
largely. The peasants of the Spanish provinces 
have introduced among this game» and their 
fiunilies, in reference to it^ are divided into two 
parties called plazas and lampas. It has become 
one of their most favourite amusements^ notwith- 
standing the proclamations issued from time to 
time by the government against ail those who en- 
courage or promote it. 

What we have said of the Araucanians does 
not altogctlicr apply to the Puelches, or inhabit- 
ants of the fourth Uthalniapu, situated in the 
Andes. These, although they conform to the 
general customs of the nation, always discover 
a greater degree of rudeness and savageness of 
manners. Their name signifies eastern-men. 
They are of lofty stature, and are fond of hunt- 
ing, which induces them frequently to change 
their habitations^ and extend their settlements 
not only to the eastern skirts of the Andes^ but 
even to the borders of the lake Naguelguapi, 
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and to the extensive plains of Patagonia on the 
shores of the North Sea. The Araueaaians hold 
these mountaineers in high estimation for the im<* 
portant services which they occasionally render 
them, and for the fidelity which they have ever 
x^bserved in their alliance with them. 
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CIIAPX£R I. 



The Arauccmims attack the SpanUirds under the 

conduct of Aillavalu, and afterwards that of 
LincQyan; VaiMvia makes incursions into their 
territory, amd founds therein the cities im- 
pcridl, ViUarica, Valdivia, and Angol, with 
several other places^ « 

THIE Araucanians having resolved, as "was 
men^oned in the first book, to sead succours to 
the inhabitants of Penco, who were iavaded bjf 
thf/ Spaniards, gave orders to the Toqui./#tXtoDflJ» 
to juiarch immediately to their assistance at the 
he.>d of 4000 men* In the year 1550, that 
g'^'neral passed the great river Bio-bio, whicli 
se^^parates the Araucanian territory from that of 
tl Jie Pencones, and boldly offered battle to these 
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new ^emies^ xfho had advanced to meet him to 

the shores of the Andalien. 

After the first discharge of musketry, which 
the Araucauians smtained without boag terrified . 
or disconcerted, thus early manifesting how little 
they would regard it when rendered familiar by 
habits AiUavalu^ with a rapid mby^ment> fell at 
once upon the front and flanks of the Spanish 
army. They on their part forming themselves 
into asquarCj supported by their cavalry^ re- 
eeived the furious attacks of the enemy with 
their accustomed vaium , killing a ^reiit number 
of them^ but losing at the same t^me many of . 
their own men. The battle remained undecided 
for several hours. The Spaniards were thrown- 
into some disorder, and their general was ex- 
posed to imminent danger^ having had h|s horse 
killed under him, when Aillavalu, hurried for- 
wards by a rash courage, received a Unortal 
wound. The Araucanians^ having lostV their 
general, with many of their most valiant officersv 
then retired, but in good order, leaving the! field 
to the Spaniards; who had np dtspositio\n to 
pursue them. . \ 

Valdivia, who had been in many battles in 
Europe as well as America, declared that he h \ad 
meter been exposed to such imminent hazardl of 
his life, a- in this engagement; and, much r. jg- 
tonished at the valour and military skill of the <se 
people^ he imnaedialely set about constructing I a 
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strong fortification near the city, expecting 
shortly to be attacked again. In fact,, no sooner 
were the Amocsnians informed of the death of 
their general , than they sent against him ano- 
ther army still more numerous, under the com-, 
mand Lincoym. This oflScer^ from his gi- 
gantic swture^ and a certain show of courage, 
liad acquired high reputation among liis com- 
panions in arms, but he was naturalij timid and 
irresolute, and was miieh better suited for a sii- 
baltem station than for that of commander in 
chief. 

The new Toqui, in the year 1551, formed his 

troops into three divisions, and marched to attack 
the Spaniards. Such was the terror inspired by 
the approach of the Araucanians, that the Spa- 
niards, after confessing themselves, and partaking 
of the sacrament, took shelter under the catfnon 
of their fortifications. But Lincoyan finding 
the first attack unsuccessful, ai)])re}iciisivc of 
losing the army committed to his charge, ordered 
a precipitate retreat, to the great surprise of 
Vaklivia, who, apprehensive of some stratagem, 
forhad his soldiers to pursue the fugitives. 
When it was discovered that the enemy had re- . 
treated in good earuest, they began to consider 
their flight as a special mark of the favour of 
heaven, and, in the fervour of their enthusiasm, 
there were not wanting some who declared that 
they had seen the Apobtie St. Jjimes upon a white 
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horse, with a flaming sword, striking terror into ' 
their enemies.* These declarations were readily . 
believed^ aad the whole Bimy, in consequence^ 
unanimously agreed to build a chapel upon the : 
field of battle, which a few years after was dedi- , 
eaied to that apostle. But this miracle^ which • 
js not entitled to greater credit from its haying 
been so frequently repeated, proceeded alone from 
the circumspection and timidity of Lincoyao. . 

The Spanish general, who was now in iome 
measure freed from the restraint xuiposed upon 

* This ApiOetle appears to have been a very convemeiit per- 
sonage, and very ready vNitli his aid upon all such occauioiis to 
the Spaiiiardii of that period. Denial Diaz/ in hi^i true history 
of the conquest of Mexico, in giving an account of a similar 
Story, thus eNj^resses Iihnself with his peculiar naivete, " In 
bis account of this action Gomara says» that previous to the 
arrival of the main body of the cavalry under Cortes» Fran- 
Cisco de Maria appearad in the field upon a grey dtippled 
horse, and that it was one of the holy apostles» St Peter or 
St. Jago, disguised under l)is person. I say, that all our 
work.s and \ictories are jjuidcd bv the liand of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that iu this battle llierc were so njaiiy unoniles to 
every one of us, tiiat tliey could have buried us under the dust 
they could have held in their b^nuls, bat that the great mercy 
of Ood aided as throughout. What Gomara asserts might he 
the case, and I, sinner as 1 am, was apt worthy to be permitted 
to see it What I did see was Fraucisco de Morla riding in 
comp^^ny with Cortes and the rest upon a chesnut horse, aiid 
that circumstance, and all the others of that day, appear to me, 
at this moment that I atn writing, as if actually passing in tiie 
view of these unful eyes." 
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liim by the Araucanians, applied himself >vitli 
great diligeuce to building the uew city. iVl- 
though he had fixed npoa St^ Jago for the capital 
of the colony^ he nevertheless discovered a strong 
predilection for this maritiiue settlement^ epn- 
sidering it as the future centre of the communi- 
cation with Peru and Spain. Here he likewise 
intended to establish his family, selecting for his ^ 
habitation a pleasant situation, and in the division 
of lands reserving for himself the fertile penin* 
aula lyin^ between the mouths of the rivers Ijio- 
bio and Andalien^ and^ as he fullj expected in a 
short time to be able to subjugate the Arauca- 
nians, he had also resolved to ask of the court 
o£ Spain^ in reward for lua services, the two ad- 
jacent provinces of Aranco and Tucapet ,wtth 
the title of Marquis. 

«The building of the city having progressed ^ 
rapidly under his inspection in a short time^ he 
employed the remainder of the year in regulating 
its internal police. For this purpose he pub- 
lished forty-two articles or statutes, among which 
are some that discover much prudence and hu*' 

manity rcspccling the treatmeut of the natives^ 
whom he left, however, as elsewhere^ subject to 
the private control of the citizens. Believing 
that the courage of the Araucanians was now 
completely subdued, as, siuce their second un- 
suecessfui expedition^ they had made no attempt 
to molest him, he resolved'to atlacktheoi in their 
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own imitorj, with ft reinforceneiii ilitii iie bad 

just received from Peru. 

With this intention^ ia the year lbb2, he passed 
the Bio-bio, and preeeedinp^ rapidly through Ae 
provinces of Encol and Pureu, unobstructed by 
the tardy operatioiii of Lincoyan, came to the 
shores of the Cauten^ which divides the Arau* 
canian territory into two nearly equal parts. At 
Ae coafluence of this river and that of Damas, 
he founded another city, to which he gave the 
name of Imperial, in honour of the Eruperor 
Charles the Fifth ; or^ as is said by soine> icu 
consequence of finding there eagles with two 
heads cut in wood, placed upon the tops of the 
houses. This city was skuated in a be u ut if ul 
9pot, abounding with every convenience of life^ 
and during the short period of its existence be- 
came the most flourishing of any in Chili. Its 
position on the shore of a large river of sufficient 
depth for vessels to lie close to the walls, ren- 
dered it a highly advantageous situation for 
commerce^ and would enable it to obtain imme- 
diate succour in case of siege. Modern geo- 
graphers speak of it as a city not only existing 
at the present time» but as very strongly for- 
tified, and the seat of a bishopric, when it has 
been buried in ruins for more than two hundred 
years. 

Valdivia^ intoxicated with this unexpected 

prosperity^ displayed all that liberality which 

ft 
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tUemseJiv^s in u sit^iation to give aw ay wliat costs 
theiQ iioUuDg. with to tim 

sopf>06ed fedttctiop the most vaiiapt aatioQ of 
Chili, he assigned to them, coiutitionally^ the ex- 
tensive distrid^ fif 4be surroukodiiig coui^jr. 
To FrmcK YiUi^f an, bis jLieulieiuintHGail9r«{^ 

lie gave the warlike piovincc of Maquegiia, 
c^Uied by the Araueanians the key of their <Joan- 
Uy, y/fiUt ibirty thoyisaiid iniiaUteitg.* .Tiie 
oilier officers obtained from eight to twelve 
t^uus^gpid iiatives^f Vfiih Lands in proportions ac- 
cprdiog to tbe dfspsee pf fayour io tbay 
fltood wkh ibe general. He abo dispatched Al- 
derete^ wiij^ sixty ineu^ jU> form a isettlejoeot on 

* After the death of Vilisigrau, tbeprovioce of Maquegua wa9 
partitiooed anew among the coaqoerors, die principal part of it 
Iwiogaamgiied to Juan de Ocarapo, and the other to Andivaa 
Mateado ; bat« io coaseqwnoa of its leeaptare by the IndiaiiSy 
Ifacy oeafNd vaiy lltfleif way advantafe hm tiK» ooaumud- 
«ries. Ocampo afterwatds obtaiaed» a» a reward for bit dis* 
tiogiiislied services, the Correfndorete of tHe city of Serena* 
and thai oi ]Mendoza and St. Juau, ia the province of Cujo; 
in ihb last p?ovai( e was Iike^\ise ijranled him a commandery 
of Indians, which he aitcruards ceded to the crown. He was 
iVoui Salamanca, ot a very illustrious family, « relation to the 
iiibt bishop of linp«>ri:il, and one of tbebnivatfl officers tbtt 
west froHi Peru to Ctiili. 

t Among those most in lavonr with Valdivla, was Pedro 
Aguihm, who tBcdved Ifaa of a ooHunaiidafyt containing 
fiMA lea to twalvc theasaiidlndiaBs. 
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the shore of the great lake Lauquaij to which be 
gave the name of Villarica, from the great 
quantitj of gold that he found in its environs. 

In the meantime, having received fresh rein- 
fbrcemeots^ he commenced his march towards the 
souths still kept in view by Lincoyan, who sought 
a favourLiblc opportunity of atlackina' him, \yhich 
his timid caution constantly prevented him i'rom 
finding. In this manner the Spanish commander 
traversed with little loss the whole of Araucania 
from north to south, hut on his arrival at the 
fiver CaliacaUaf which separates the Araucanians 
from t))e Cunehes, he found the latter in arms^ 
determined to oppose his passage. While be 
was deliberating what measures to pursue^ a 
woman of the country^ called Reclomai either 
from interested motives or a real desire. to pse- 
vent the effusion of bloody came to him and pro- 
mised to persuade her countrymen to withdraw.. 
In consequence, having passed the river, she ad- 
dressed the Qunchese general with such elo*> 
quence in favour of the strangers, that, without 
foreseeing the consequences, he permitted them 
to pass unmolested. The Cunehes are one of the 
most valiant nations of Chili. They inhabit that 
tract of country which lies upon the sea, be- 
tween the nver Calacalla, at present called Val- 
divia^ and the Archipelago of Chilo6. They are 
the allies of the Araucanians, and mortal enemies 
to the Spaniards^ and are divided into several 
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tribes^ i?vhicb> like those ia the other parts of 
Chilly are governed by their respective Ulmenes. < 

The Spanish coifiraander, having passed the 
river with his troops, founded upon the southern 
shore the sixth citj^ which he called Val- 
divia^ being the first of the American con- 
querors who sought in this manner to perpetuate 
his family name. This settlement^ of which at 
present only the fortress remains^ in a few years 
attained a considerable degree of prosperity, not 
only from the superior fineness of the gold dug 
sn its mines, which has obtained it the privilege 
of a niint^ but from the excellence of its luirboiir, 
one of the most secure and pleasant in the South 
Sea. The river is very broad, and so deep that 
ships of the line may anchor within a few feet of 
tlie shore ; it also fprms several other harbours 
in the vicinity. 

Valdivia, satisfied with the conquests or rather 
incursions that he had made, turned back, and iu 
repassing the provinces of Puren, Tucapel, and 
Arauco, built in eai:h of them, in 1 553, a fortress, 
to secure the possession of the others, as he well 
knew that from these provinces alone he had to 
apprehend any attempt that might prove fatal to 
his settlements. Erciila sajs that, in this expe- 
dition, the Spaniards had to sustain many battles 
with the natives, which is highly probable, as 
the continuance of Lincoyan in the command 
, ^<can upon no other principle be accounted for* 
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Byi these actioQs^ iU-condiieied tibrotigh 4Iie 

cowardly c^iulion of ihe gener^l^ were very far 
frpm checkiag the tori:eiit that iaundate^ the 
provinces. 

Without rjeflectmg upoa the imprudence of 
occupjin^ 80 large an extent of country "with so 
small a force, Valdina had the farther rashness 

on his return to Santiago to dispatch Francis de 
Agaisse, with two hundred men. to conquer the 
>j provinces of Cujo tod Tucunian, situated to the 

CList of the Andes. It is true that about this 
time lic received by sea from Peru a considerable 
• hody of recruitSj and 350 unmounted horses^ 
f but this reinforcement was little^ compared to 
the vast number of people necessary to retain in 
auhjection. * 

Nevertheless, indefatigable in the execution of 
his extensive plans, which bore a flattering ap- 
pearance of success^ the Spanish general returned 
to Araucania, and in the province of Encdl 
ibunded the seventh and last city^ in a country 
fertile in vine8> and gave it. the name of the City 
of the Frontiers. This name^ from events which 
could not possiblj have been in the calculation 
of Valdivia> has become strictly applicable to its 
present state, as its rttins are in reality situated 
upon the conliiics of the Spanish settlement in 
that part of Chili. It was a rich and com- 
mercial city» and its wines were transported to 
Buenos Ay res by a road over the Cordilleras. 
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The £d€ jeiopedaa coatains a d€8criptioii of ilus ' 

place under the name of Angola which it was 
afterwards called by the Spaniards^ aod speakft 
of it as at present e&tstiiig. 

After having made suitahle proyisioas for this 
colouy^ V aldivia returned to his iavouiite citjr of 
dojiception^ where be instituted the three prin- 
cipal military offices; that of quarter-master* 
geueral, of serjeaQt-major^ and of comniissarj, a 
regulation that has ever since prevailed in the 
rojal army of Chili.* He then sent Alderete to . 
Spain with a particular account of his conquests, 
and a large sum of money> and commissioned 
him to use his utmost ea or tions to obtain 6>r hiiii 
Ihe perpetual government of the conquered coun- 
try, with the title of Marquis of Arauco, At 
the same time be di^atched Francis fJlloa with 
a ship to examine the Straits of Magellan^ by 
which he hoped to open a direct^mmunication 
with £urope« iriAout dqpendiog upon Peru, ... 

* But U\o of these offices at present exist; that of the 
♦niciiter-mastet-general, who is also called liio Iiitendant, and ^ ' 
resides ia the city of Conception; aiid that of the serjeant- 
nuyor — the latter has been since divided iuto two, one for the 
€mlry, tlie other for llie ialaiitfy. Vhst of c ow m iiw i y ii 
ofli; loumn iBthe city BiKtis* 
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CHAP. II. 

Caupolican appointed Toqui; He attacks the 
Forts of Arauco and of Tucapel; The SpanisJi 
Army erUirelif defeated, and Valdivia slaiiu 

Whilst Valdiyia wad engrossed in the contem- 
plation of his extensive plauSj without suspecting 
the cruel reverse that, fortune was preparing for 
him^ an old Ulmen of the prorince of Arauco^ 
called Colocolo, animated with the love of his 
country^ quitted the retirement to which lie had 
long- hefore betaken himself^ and with indefati- 
£i;;il)le zeal traversed the Araucanian provinces, 
exciting anew the courage of his countrymen. 
Tendered torpid by their disasters, and soliciting 
them to make choice a ji^cncral capable of dis- 
lodging the iripauiards from the posts they had 
occupied in consequence of the improper con* 
duct of Lincoyan. This chief had acquired 
throughout the country the reputation of wis- 
dom, and was well Tersed in the knowledge of 
goyernment ; his great age and experience had 
procured him the esteem of the whole nation, 
ahd they had always recourse to him on occa- 
sions of the greatest importance. 

The Uimcncs, who were already of the same 
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qiiiiioii^ immediaielj aiMmbledy according to 

their custom, in a meadow, aiu1, alter the usual 
feastj began to cousuU upouthe electioa. MftDj 
aspired to the glorj of being the aYOigers of 
their oppressed country, among whom Andali- 
can, Elicura^ Ongolmo, Renco^ and Tucapel, 
wereparticularlj distinguished. The latter, who 
by his martial prowess had given his name to 
the province of which he was Apo-Uimen, pos- 
sessed a powerful party, but the more prudent 
electors were opposed to his appointment^ as he 
was of an impetuous character, and thej di caded 
his hastening the ruin of the state. Dissentions 
ran so high, that the opposite parties were 
Oil the point of having recourse to arms, when 
the venerable Colocolo arose, and, by a well-- I 
• timed and energetic address, so far pacified their 
irritated minds^ that all^ with* one accord, sub- 
mitted to his choice the appointment of a com* 
mander. The wise old man, on whom every 
eye was fixed, named, without hesitation, Cau* 
pelican, the Ulmeu of Pilmajquen, a district of 
Tucapel, who, with that modesty that marks a ' \/ 
great character, had not offibred himself as one of 
the candidates. 

All the nation applauded the choice of Colo-7 
colo, as the person appointed was a seriouSy» 
patient, sagacious, and valiant man, possessing, 
in short, all the qualities of a great generaL 
Uis^lofty stature, uncommon bodily strength, and 



ihe majesty 6i IHi c^iuMmaM, iMlMiigii 4it'^ 

licient in an cye/gave an additional lustre to the 
iaestimabie eodowmeuts of his mind. Having 
aMQiueA tbe ftte, the badge of bis aiitboriiy, be 
immediately appointed the officer* who were to 
eommaiid imder lum, mnoag whom were all his 
^ cempeliioftf, and eren lAtkccym hismeU ; but the 
office of Vice Toqui he reserved for Mariantii, 
in whom he had the utmost confidence. The 
violent Tucapel» who a»pired to the chief com* 
mrnd^ did not difldftin to terTe iiffder bis tftftsal^ 
mauifcstiiig bj this, that the sole motive of his 
ambitioii was bis wish to serre hii eouotry. 
The Araueanians, who eonsidered tbemseltes 
i invincible under their new Toqui, were desirons 
> of going immediately from the place of Bieetii^ 
to attack the Spaniards; but Caupolkan^ who 
was no less politic than valiant^ repressed this 
ardour w ith prudent argun>ents^ advising them 
tof provide themseWes with good ar ms^ m order 
to be ill readiness at the first orders. He then 
reviewed his army, and resolved to commence 
his opetfalioiiB by a stratagein, which on the day 
cff bis €Kped^bNi was suggested to bim by acci- 
dent: Having that morning taken a party of 
leighty IndiaM, aosiliaries of the Spaniards, who 
m^rt eondtfcting forage to the neighbouring post 
of Arauco^ be substituted iu their place au equal 
wnmber «tf his brarest soMiers, under the qohw 
mwnfjiif GBjugucMi sad Aleatipay, whom htf di- 
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rated to*' tep tfteir srms concealed among flie 

' bundles of grass, and to maintain possession of 
the gate of tiie fortress Until he could cooie to 
iheit ajBsist'aDce with hii army. 

The pretended foragers performed tiieir parts 
SO well> that without the least suspicion they 
vrete adnitCed into the fortreissl Immediately 
they seized their arni«, attacked the guard, and 
' be^an to kill all that came in their way. The 
remainder of t&e garrison^ under the command of 
Francis Reyn<>so, hastened, yrell armed, to the 
scene of tumult, opposed them vigorously, and 
.after an obstiuate contest^ dtOTe them ffom the 
gate al the Tery moment of the arrival of ibe 
Araucanian army ; so that they had but just 
time to raise the draw-bridge and hasten to the' 
defedce of the walls. Allhongh Canpolican was 
disappointed in his expectations, he hoped, how 
ever^ to derive some advantage from the con« 
fusion of theenemy^ and^ encouraging his soldiers^ 
assailed the fortress upon ^very side, notwith" 
standing the continual tire of the besieged from 
<wo camcm aiid six ileld pieced. But perceiving 
that he losf a great number of liien, he resolved 
to turn the assault into a blockade^ expecting to 
reduce the plac^ by inline. ^ ^ 

After various unsuccessful sallies, in Whidi€&ey 
lost many of their companioos, the Spaniards re- 
solved to abandon the fort« and retire to that of 
Puren« This measure had indeed becoitae' necfes^ 



hSLvy, as their provisioos begaa ta fail^ and ihej 
had no hope of being relieved. In pursuance of 
this plan, at midnight thej mounted their horses, 
and suddenly opening the gale, rushed out at full ^ 
speed, and escaped through the midst of their 
enemies; the Araucani4ns, who supposed it to 
be one of their customary sallies, taking no mea- 
sures to obstruct their flight. 

Caupolican haying destroyed this fortress, led 
his tioops to attiick that of Tucapcl. This post 
was garrisoned by forty men, under the command 
of Martin £rizar. That distinguished officer 
defended himself valiantly for several days, but 
much, weakened by the continual assaults of the 
enemies, and provisions failing him, he deter- 
mined to >yithdraw to the same fort of Pureu, 
whither the garrison of Arauco had retreated, 
which he executed, either in consequence of a 
capitulation vnth Caupolican, or by an artifice 
similar to that which had succeeded so fortu- 
nately with the commander of Arauco. 

The Araucanian general having destroyed 
these fortresses, which caused him the greatest 
anxiety, encamped with his army on the ruins of 
that of Tucapel, to wait the approach of the 
Spaniards, who, as he supposed, yvould not be 
long in coming against him. No sooner had 
Valdivia, who was then in Conception, learned 
the siege of Arauco, when he began his march 
for that place, with all the forces that he could 
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llect in so short a timej in opposition to.tlie 
vice of his most experienced officers, who ap^ 

ear to haye had a presentiment of what was to 
appen. 

The Spanish historians of that period^ as they 
^elt a greater or less desire of diminishing the 

loss of their countrymen^ vary greatly in their 
accoants of the number of Spanish and Indiaii 
* au:ii:iliaries, who accompanied him in this unfor-^ 
innate expedition. According to some^ he had 
only two hundred of the firsi> and five thousand 
of the latter. Others reduce even this to only 
half the number. The same uiicer tainty is to be 
found in their accounts of the number of the ene- 
my* some making it amount to nine* and others to / 
more than (en thousan d . I f b ol h the hostile parties 
possessed historical documents^ we might* from 
comparing their different accounts* probably ob^ 
tain a tolerable accurate calculation^ but the 
means of information we are obliged to have re^ 
course to* are all derived from the same soujrce. 
Neyerthetess* on considering the important con- 
sequences of this battle* we are induced to be- 
lieve that the loss was much greater than is pre^ 
tended. 

On approaching within a short distance of the 
enemy^s encampmenti Valdivia sent Diego del 
Oro forward to reconnoitre them with ten horse. 

This detachment falling' in with p.n advanced 
party of the Araucaniaas* were all slain b/theni# 
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afid their heads cut off and sospeiided to tn 
upon the road. The Spanish soldiers^ on a] 
riTJDg at this spot^ were filled with horror at 
sight of sach an unexpected spectacle, and ncft< 
withstanding their accustemcd intrepidity^ wure 
solidtous to return. Valdi?ia himself begw to 
regret his having disregarded the advice(,of his 
older officers^ but piqued hy the haughty boasts 
of the young!, who^ notwithstanding the mournful 
evidence before them^ declared that ten of them 
were sufficient to put to flight the Araucanian 
wnj, he continued bis mac^h^ and on the $d of 
December^ 1553^ came in sight of the envy's 
camp. The ruins of Tucapel, the well-re^ Qf ed 
array of the hostile army» the insulting;i| > did^ f 
their enemies, who in a loud voice called them 
robbers and impostors, filled the minds of the 
soldiers, accustomed to command and to be 
treated with respect^ with mbgled sentiments of 

indignatioa aud terror. 

The two armies continued a long time ob« 
serving each other; at length Mariantu> who 
commanded the right wing of the Araucanians, 
commenced the combat by moving against the 
left of the Spaniards under the command of Bo" 
vadilla, who marched to attack him with a de- 
tachment, which was immediately surrounded, 
and all of them cut in pieces. The serjeant- 
major^ who was dispatched by Valdivia to his 
assistance with another detachment, experienced 
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a timilar fate. Meanwhiie Tucapel^ who com* 
vuuided the left wing of the Armtmim, begn 
the altiick upoi^ hit lide with bis usval impetu- 
osity. The action now became general; the 
Spaniards^ farnifhed with luperior mm, end 
emnialed hy the esample of their Talient leader^ ^ 
who performed the duty of a soldier as well as 
that of a general^ overthrew and destroyed whole 
ranks of their eneniei. Bat the Arauemiaas^ 

notwithstanding the slaughter made amone^ them 
bj the caaaon and musketry, continued con« 
stantlj to lupply with firesh troops the placet of 
those that were slain. Three times they retired 
in good order beyond the reach of the musketry^ 
/and as oftettj reiinaing new tigour^ returned io 
the attack. At lengthy after the loss of a great 
number of their men, they were thrown into dis- 
order and began to gi?e way. Caupotican, Tu* 
eapel^ and the intrepid Coloeolo, who was pre- 
sent in the action, in yain attempted to prevent 
Ih^ flight and reanimate their eourage. . The 
Sf^aniards shouted victoryi and foriously pressed 
urf)oii the fueritives. 



/ At this momentous crisis, a young Araucauian 
o^ but sixteen years of age« called Lautarb, 
Iwhom Valdivia in one of his incursions had 
ftaken prisoner, baptized, and made hi$ page, 
touiUed the Tictorious party> began loudly io 
veproach his countrymen with their oowatdice, 
Jputi exhorted them to continue the contej»t|, a$ the 
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^laniards^ wounded and spent with fatigue^ were 
.no IcN^r able to resist them. M the same time 
grasping a lance^ he tarned against his late 
master^ crjing out^ Follow me, my country- 
uuM, victory courts us with open arms.'' The. 
.Araocaniaas ashamed at being surpassed by a 
boy, turned with such fury upon their enemies, 
that at the first shock they put them to rout, 
eiitting in pieces the Spaniards and their allies^ 
so that of the whole of this army, only two Pro- 
maucians had the fortune to escape^ by fleeing to 
m neighbouring wood. 

The Spanish general having lost all hope, 
lad retired in the beginning of the massacre with 
his chaplam, to prepare himself for death ; but 
being pursued and taken by the yictors^ he was 
brought beforeCaupolican^ofwhoQi,inan humble 
manner, he implored his life, soliciting thi^ good 
offices of Lautaro, and most solemnly prpilaising 
to quit Chili with all his people. >^ 

The Araueanian general, naturally corapassiMI* 
ate^ and desirous of obliging Lautaro, who joiitied 
io soliciting him^ was disposed to grant the be- ^ 
quest. But while he was deliberating, an <nld 
Ulmen of great authority in the country^ enrag^ed 
to hear them talk of sparing his life, dispatch^ d 
the unfortunate prisoner with a blow of his elub/ ; 
aaying, that they must be mad to trust to th' e 
promises of an ambitious enemy, who^ as soon if a 

he Jiad escaped from this danger, would make| 4 
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oiock of ibem, and kogh at his oaths. Caupo* 
Ucan was higbl} exasperated at this €imdiict» 

and would have punished it with severity had not 
the greater part of his officers opposed themselvei 
to his just resentment. 

Such was the tragic fate of the conqueror, 
Pedro de Valdi?ia, a man unquestionabljr po8«^ 
iMBSsed of a superior mind, and great political anil 
military talents^ but who, seduced by the ro- 
' mantic spirit of his age, knew not how to employ 
them to the best advantage. His undieitakii^ 
would have proved fortunate, had he properly es- 
timated his own strei^h, and, without being* dc* 
ccived by the example of the Peniviatts, despiMtt 
the Chilians less. History does not impute to 
bim any of tiiose cruelties with which his con* 
temporaries, the other conquerors, are accused. 
It is true, that in the records of the Franciscans, 
two of those monks are mentioned with applause 
for having, by their humane remonstrances, dis- 
suaded him from the commission of those cruelties 
that were at first exercised towards the natives 
of the country ; but this severity does not af^ear 
to have been so great as to have obtained the 
notice oi any historian* He has been hy some ' 
a<^cused of avarice, and they pretend that, in 
punishment of this vice, the Araucanians put him 
to death by pouring melted gold into his throat ; 
but this is a fiction copied from similar story 
of antiquity. 

l3 
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This VK tory, which was gained ia the evcuin^, 

with largo trees^ to which were suspended as 
trophies the heads of their euemies. Aa immeofle 
€(i9fif pcN^ile from th0 hb^uffiag oowtrj 
flodked thither to witness with their OWEt eym Hb^ 
l^truction of an army which tl^ejf.bad till then 
C09>i4^^ja4juTi|icibl«j and ^ jpinti^.tbe dim- 
sions of the iestiTal. The officers/ in token of 
fiptory, wore the clothes of their slain enemies, 
9^ Gm^U^i iii|a«fdf put, oa th^ armour and 
a«tco9il-ol Yaldinii« viLk\ vfu cmlKroidcred 
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CHAP lU. 

« 

Ihe Spaniards abandon Puren, Angol, and ViU 
hxrica ; Caupolican lays Hege to Imperial and 
VtikUvia ; Lautaro defeats fhe Spanish army 
in Mariguenu, and destroys Conception^ 

Whbn ibe rejoicings were oyer, Caiipo1ic«i| 

taking; the joung Lautaro by the hand, presented 
biapi to ihe aaiional assembly, which had met to 
concert measures for the further prosecution of 
the war, and after having spoken iiiglilj in hii 
praise, attributing to him the whole success of 
the preceding day, he appointed hira his lieu- 
tenant-general extraordinary, \nth the privilege of 
commanding in chief another army, which he 
intended to raise to protect the frontiers from the 
faiTasion of the Spaniards. This appointment 
Was approved and applauded by ail present, as 
Lautaro, besides the inappreciable service he had 
rendered his country, and the nobleness of his 
origin, being one of tlie order of Ulmenes, was 
endowed with singular beauty and allabUit ^nd 
possessed talents far surpassing his years. Their 
gentiments upon the operations of the next cam- 
paign were various, Colocolo^ with a great part 
of the Ulmenes^ vas of opinion that in the first 

l4 



place thejr ought to free tbeic couatrj from the 
jporeigii ettabliahmefiU timt weie ttiU f emai|ihi|^. 

But Tucapelj followed bj the most daring- of the 
pffipers« uwiataiiieda that in the present circum- 
8|4DC^ th^y ougbt to attack tbe Spaniards im-* 
inediately while in a state of consternation, in 
the very centre of their polonies^ in the pity, of 
flaotiago itself^ fund pursue them if it were pos- 
sible to Spain. Caupolican applauded the senti*' 
. ment$ of Tucapel^ but adhered to the counsel of 
the- elder chiefs^ fecoauDepding it as the mosf 
secure and most beneficial for the eountrj. 

Whilst they were deliberating upon tbese im- 
portant objects^ liinopyaBj who was trayershig 
ihe country with a detachment of troops^ fell in 

with and attacked a parly of fourteen Spaniards 
coming from Imperial to the assiiiance of YaU 
divia^ pf whose fiite tliey wm uninformed. 
ThesCj in makiug head against the eneniyj ^Yhom 
they soon expected to put to iiight^ regretted 
that their number was npt reduced to twelvoj in 
order to be able to style themselTes^ according to 
the chivalrous idpa qf $he age^ the twelve qf 
fame,'* ^t their wishes were soon more than 
fulfilled^ for at the first encounter |>ut seven of 
their company were left, whp, taking advantage 
of the swifti^ of their hof ses« escaped^ severely 
wounded^ to the fortress of Poien* 

Having brought with them the news of the ^ 
total rout of Valdivia's armvj tbe Spanish ia<< 
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habitants of the city of the Frontiers and of 
Puren, tinnking thewelTcs hneenre withui their 

ivaiisj retired to Imperial. The same was the 
case with those of Villahca^ who abandoned 
iheir houses^ and took refuge in YaldiYia. Thna 
had the Araucanians only these two places to at« 
taek. Caupoliean having determined to besiege 
jOienij committed to Lautaro the care of deficndmg 
the northern frontier. The young: Vice Toqtii 
fortihed himself upon the lofty mountain of 
Marigaeou^ sitaated on the road which leads 

to the province of Arauco, supposing, as it hap- 
pened^ that the Spaniards^ desirous of revenging 
the death of their generel, would take that road 
iu search of Caupoliean. Hiis mountain^ which 
on several occasions has proved fatal to the Spa- 
niards^ has on its summit a large plain inter* 
spersed with shadj trees. Its sides are ftill of 
clefts and precipices ; on the part towards the 
west the sea heats with great violence^ and at the 
east it IS secured by impenetrable thickets. A 
winding bye-path on the north was the only road 
^at led to the summit of the mountain. 

In the meantime, the two Promaucians who 
had alone escaped the destruction of the Spanish 
army, having reached Conception^ hlied that 
. city with the utmost consternation. As soon a^ 
the general tenor had a little subsided^ the ma- 
gistrates proceeded lo <^n the instructions of 
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Valdivia, wbicb he liftd left with them mi hi» 4e« 

parture. in these he had named a.^ his successors 
in ihe gavenimeot» ia the event of his deaths Al- 
derete> Aguirre, end Francis Villagran. But 
the Brst being absent in Europe^ and the second 
in Cujo^ the supreme coiomand devolTed upon 
Yillagran. This general, who possessed moih 
prudence than Yaldivia, after making the neces- 
sary preparations, began his march for Arauco, 
with a considerable number of Spanish and mui^ 
liarj forces. 

He crossed the Bio-bio without opposition, 
but at a little distance fjrom thence, in a narrow 
pass, he oicountered a body of Araucanians, by 
wiioni he was vigorously opposed. But after a 
severe action of three hours they were defeated 
and withdrew^ constantly fighting towards the 
summits where Lautaro^ defended by a strong 
palisade, awaited their approach with the residue 
of his army. Three companies of the Spanish 
horse were ordered to force the difficult passage 
of the mouutain, and havings after great labour 
and fatigue, arrived within a short distance of 
the summit, they were received vrith a shower of 
stones, arrow s, and other missive weapons, which 
were incessantly poured upon their heads. Vil^ 
lagrau, in the meantime, perceiving that several 
parties wer6 detached fron. the camp of the 
eaemy^ with an utention of surroundiog him. 
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•rdeml flie musketr j to advance, and flie fira ta 

commence from six iieid pieces^ Tvbich he had 
placed ia a faTOurable situatum to anooj them. 
The laantiiuQ was imefad with smoke, and 

resoiinded with tlic (bunder of the cannon and 
tiie whistUng bullets thai feil upon everv side. 
I|qt JwaQtai^^ »lhe oZnidst . of ^oaSmmig / 
firmly maiutained his post ; and pereeivin^ thaif 
his^ princi pal io&9 proceeded f ronv the cannon, h^ 
dk^ted JUuc0oii^ one of iiis brave^t'^^taiaiilL 
to go with his company and lake poise^ion* 
them, commdiidiiig l^im at the same time, with an; 
authority derived more firomilns high repotatican 
Aaa his office, not to venture to see him agaia) 
liutil he had executed the order. That vaiiaut S 
afficer^ iik defiance of death, rushed with sucii 
Tiolenee upon the corps of attiilerj, tfait aHer a ' 
fuiioua auil bloody contest, he carried oii'aU the 
cannon ia triumph. 

In the meantime Lautaro> to prevent the Spa- 
niards from sending succours to their artillery, 
attacked them so vigorously with all his troops^ 
{hat, driving horse and foot in confusion hefora 
him, the Spaniards were thrown into disorder, 
and unable to recover their ranks, precipitatelj 
he^k themselves to flight. Of the Eur^ipeuiS 
and their Indian allies, three thousand were left 
dead upon the field. Villagran, having fallen, 
was on the point of being taken prisoaer himself, 

whan three of his soldiers, hy almost iacredihle 
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fiMts 4kf vakNUv rescued him from the hands of 
luBemsanm, and remounted Urn on hin borse/ 

The remainine: Spaniards^ pursued by the victors^ 
ifHirred oo their exhausted horses^ ia order to 
|MM» the narrow defile urhere the battle had com* 
mei cedj but on their arrival they found it ob- 
structed^ by the order of Lautaro> with the 
limks of fallen trees. Here the engagement 
ma i^in resewm vfith such violence, that not 
pneof ips miserable remains of this broken army 
^uld have escaped^ had not Villagpran> by a 
lespernte effort^ opened the pass at the most im- 
mineut hazard of his life. The Araucaniaus, 
Uthough they had lost about seven hundred 
/meo> continued the pursuit for a long time; but 
at length becoming extremely fatigued, and not 
able to keep up with the horses^ they stopped 
with a determination of passing the Bio-bio the 
folio wiiig day. 

The few Spaniards ^vho escaped the slaughter 
produced^ on their arrival at Conception, inde- 
scribable sorrow and consternation. There was 
not a family but had the loss of some relation to 
dq^ore. The alarm was greatly heightened by 
the news of the near approach of Lautaro. Vil- 
lagran, who thought it impossible to deieud the 
city, embarked precipitately the old men, the 
women and the children, on board of two ships 
that were then fortunately in the harbour, with 
orders to the captajns to conduct part of them to 
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Imperial, and part to Valparaiso; ^hile with 
the rest of the iuhabitants he proceeded bj land 
to SaotiagD. 

Lautaro, on catering the deserted citj, found 
in it a verj great booty, as its commerce and 
minlBt had rendered it very opiileiil» ud th6 
citizens more attentive to save their Urcs tfiaa 
their riches, had on their departure taken scarcely 
aoy thing with them except a ftw pnmsions. 
After haying bimed the heuset and raaed Aa 
citadel to its foundation, the victor returned with 
Iris army to celebrate hit triiin^h in Arauco. • 
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CHAP. IV. 

* 

VUlagran. rdM tk£ 9£ege qf Imperial and ^ 

Paidtoia ; The small-pox break out among the 
Jtraucanians ; Cmception having been rehuiU, 
Lauimto reiuTM and deiirqya & ; He marehee 
agakist SofUiago, and is kiUed^ 

MsAiiWHitB tlie commanders of the citiet of 
Imperial end Valdivia^ closely besieged bj Can- 
polican^ demanded succours of the governor, 
who, notwithstandiug his late losses^ failed not 
to lend them, with all possible speed, a sufficient 
number of troops for their defence. The Araq- 
caniaa general, believing it difficult under such 
circumstances to possess himself of those places^ 
raised the siege^ and went to join Lautaro, to at- 
tempt with their combined forces some other en- 
terprise of greater importance* 

Villagran, availing himself of the absence of 
the enemy, ravaged all the country in the \iciuity 
of Imperial, burned the houses and the crops^ 
and transported to the city all the provisions tliat 
were iiot destroyed. Such riuorous measures he 
vindicated by the pretended rights of war, hut 
they usually produce no other efi'ect tl^n that of 
distressing the weak and the helpless.^ In other 

4 / 
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respects he was humane, and arersc to violence, 
and hi* generosity was acknowledged even by his 
enemies. During bis government, no one was 
ill treated or put to death except in the fidd of 
battle. 

To the terrible calamities that usually follow 
in the train of war, was added that of the pesti- 
lence. Some of the Spanish soldiers, who were 
rither infected at the time, or had but reccatly 
recovered from the small-pox, in the above in-? 
cursions made by Villagran, comuiunicated foif 
the first time that fatal disease to tha Araucaniai^ 
provinces, which madfc there tbe greater ravages,^ 
as they were entirely nnacquamted with it. J^£ 
the sevcVailnsSricis of the country xmn^^g^j^ one 
whose population, amounted to twelve thousand 
persons, of which number not more tli.ui one 
hundred escaped with life.* This pesti^lential 

' * The followuig aiucdote will show the honor with which 
the small-pox inspired the Indians: Sometime since, the 
viceroy oi Peru scut a.s u picseat to the govern mt, Jujd Xara- 
quemada, from Limi to Chili, several jars of powUtr, honey, 
wine, •lives, and ditiereut kinds of seed ; ooe of these being 
accidentally broken in unlading, the Indians who were in the 
service of the Spaniards having noticed it, imagined that it was 
the purulent matter of the snia1l*pox» which tbe governor bad 
imported m order to disseminate among their provmoesi and 
exterrauiate them by thb means. They immediately gave 
notice to their countrymen, who stopped all communication 
and took uji arms, killing forty Spaniards who were among 
them in full security of peace. The governor, to revenge this 
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disorder^ which from its long coatiauatioii 
has been more fittii thm any other to the- 

human race, had been a fc\v years before intro- 
duced into the northern parts of Chili, where it 
has since from time .to time re-appeared, attended 
With great mortality to the natives. The soiitheni 
provinces have for more than a century been 
eiempted from its ravages, b j the pr^utions 
employed by the inhabitants, to prevent all com- 

v^munication with theipfccted coimirieSy as is the 

{ case with the plague in Europe* 

' Whilst Villagran was employing all his at- 
tention, in maintaining as far as possible the 

^i|Musish power in those parts^. and in opposing 
thokft YiGtoiioij^"3leiiiier%hO' were o«u^«iyouruig 

to anikfiilate it, he saw himself on the point of 
heingcompelled to turn his arms against his own 
countrymen. Francis Aguirre, who in Val* 
divia's instructions had been named the second 
as governor, on learning the death of that ge* 
neral, quitted Cujo, where it appears he effected 
nothing of importance, and with sixty men who 
Mere left of his detachment^ returned to Chilly 
determined to possess himself of th% goTcmment 
either by favour or force. His prelcnrions must 

outrage, entered the Anmranlan territory, and thus, owini^ to 
tlie stt^icion of these barbarians, was a war excited, which 
mis contmned uitil Don AIodxo de Rivera returned a second 
time to amune the govemmeMt of the ktiigdoiik'^*-/<r9fit«r 
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infallibly have produce^ a'chil war , between 
Yillagraa and bimself; with great detriment 

to the success of the Spaniards, had they not 
both consented to submit their claims to the de- 
'cision of the Royal Audience of Lima. This, 
court, wliGse jurisdiction at lliat time (1555) V 
. extended ovef the whoje of South-America, did ^, *> ^ ' 
not think proper 'to commit the goTernment to ' 7*. : r a s « v 
either, but in their place directed that the Cor- 
regidors of the cities should have the cpmtnand 
each in his respective district^ until farther orders. 

The inhabitants^ perceiving the inconveniences 
that must result from this poliarchy, especially in 
time of war> sent a remonstrance to the Court of 
Audience^ who faearkj^ed to their reasonsi and 
appointed Villagran to tlie commaud, as more 
experienced in the business of the kuigdom than 
Aguirre, but conferred on him only the title of 
Corregidor, ordering him at the same time to re- 
build tlie city of Conception. Although he was 
convinced of tlie inutility of this measure^ yet, to 
evince his obedience, he proceeded thither im- 
mediately^ with eighty-five families, \shoui he 
established thcre^ and defended with a strong 
fortification. 

The natives of tlic country, indignaiit to be 
• rendered again subject to a foreign yoke^ had re- 
- course ta their protectors, the Araucanians. 
Caupolican, who, during this interval either' 
tluough ignorance of the proceedings of the 
tdL. li. M 
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Spajuards or for some other reason of ivbich \90 
tie not informed^ had not left his encampmenl^ 
sent to their assistance two thousand men under 
the command of Lautaro^ who was well expe- 
Tienced in such expeditions. The young generaJj . 
exasperated against what he had termed obstinacy^ 
passed the Bio-biu without delay, and attacked 
the Spaniards, who* imprudently confiding in 
their Talour, awaited him in the open plain. 
The first encounter decided tlic fate of the battle. 
^ The citizens^ struck with terror, returned to the 
fort with such precipitation as not CTcn to have 
an opportnnity of closing the gate. The Arau* 
canians entered with them, and killed a great 
number. The remainder were dispersed, part of 
them embarking in a ship which was in the port, 
and part taking refuge in the woods, whence by 
bye-paths they returned to< Santiago. Lautaro, 
having plundered and bum^the city as before, • 
returned laden with spoils to his wonted station. 

The success of this enterprise excited Caupo- 
lican to undertake once more the sieges of Im- 
perial and Valdivia. The glorious ^ploits of 
his Lieutenant stimulated him to attempts of 
greater importance, and such as were worthy nf 
the supreme command. Lautaro undertook to 
make a diversion of the Spanish foi ccs^ by inarch- 
ing against Santiago, as the capture of this cUf ' 
-appeared to him an enterprise of not much diffi* 
culty^ liotwithiUudiHg its great distance. His 
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fcohtinued viciories had so heightened his con- 
fidence^ that aothiug appeared to him impossible 
to be oir^comei 

in order to earry into elfect this liawdous en- 
lerprise, he required but five hundred men, to be 
selected bj himself; but those who pressed to. 
maircii un^r his standard were so mlmerdus^ 
that he m :is compelled to receive another hun- 
dred. The two generals then separated amidst 
tiie joyful "acclamations of the nation^ vfho, 
ikoughtless of the reverses of fortune, flattered 
themselves veitb the most fortunate issue to their 
Expeditions. 

Lliutaro> at the head of his six huiidred com- 
panions, traversed all the provinces lying between 
the Bio-bio and the Maule, without doing the 
least iniurv to the natites, who called him their 
deliverer. But when he Lad passed tlii:i last' 
river^ he began cruelly to lay waste the lands of 
the hated Promaucians, whom, had he then 
treated with kindness, he would hare defstched 
from the Spanish interest, and united to his party. 
But the intemperate desire of revenge did not 
kllow him to 6>resee the good effects that this 
opportune reconciliation might produce to the 

# 

' common cause. . 

After having taken reTetige, in iomb measure, 
upon these betrayers of the country as he called 
^em, he fortified himself in their territory, in an 
*«4Tanta^us post, situated On the $hpfe of the 
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Kio-claro, with the view, most probably, of 
gaining more correct information of the state of 
the city he intended to attack, or to await there 
the coming of his eoemies, and to cut them off 
from time to time. This ill-timed delay was; 
very important to {he inhabitants of Santiago^ ^ 
who^ when they were first informed of his ap- 
proach, could not believe it possible that he . 
sbould have the boldness to make a journey of 
three hundred miles in order to attack them. 
But undeceiTed by the refugees of Conception^ 
whom fatal experience had too well taught the 
enterprising character of this mortal enemy of 
Spaii^ they thought proper to make some pre* 
parations for defence^ With this view they first 
dispatched Juan Godincz, with twenty-five horse- 
men, to the country of the Promaucians^ in order 
to learn if the^ information they had received 
was true, lo wateh the motions and discover the 
designs of the enemyy and to send back im- 
mediate intelligence. He wasy however, able ta 
execute 6ut a part of his commission for, being 
unexpectedly attacked by a detachment of the 
Araueanims^ he returned precipitately, with his 
men diminisied in number ai^ filled^ with tola- 
sternation, to bring the news. The victors^ 
took upon thi» occasion tea iiorses and some 
arms, whieh they made use of in the succeeding 
actions. The Corregidor, who was at that time 
siek^ gave oj^der^ to his eldest bqu, Fedio, ta> 
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tnarcli with such troops as he could raise against 
Lautaro, and proceeded to fortify the city in the 
best manner possible, guarding all its approaches 
with strong wOrks. Pedro in the meantime at-* 
tacked the Araucaniaus in their entrenchments, 
who,, instructed bj their commander, after a 
sbort resistance pretended to take flight ; but no 
sooner liad their enemies entered the abandoned 
enclosure^ than they turned and fe}l upon them 
with such impetuosity^ that they entirely route4 
them J and the cavalry alone were able to save 

i 

themselves from slaughter. 

Young Yiliagran, receiving new reinforce*. 
^ meats, returned three times to the attack of Lau^^ 

taro's camp^ but being constaiitly repulsed with 
loss, be encamped his army in a low meadow^ 
on the shore of the Mataquito. The Araucapian 
general, w ho occupied a neighbouring mountain, 
• formed the p Ian o f inundating at night the Spanish 
encampment, by turning upon them a branch of 
the river. But this bold design^ which *wou1d 
have ensured the destruction of the Spaniards, 
failed of success, as Yiliagran^ being informed 
of it by a spy, retired^ a short time before it 
was carried into execution, with his army tp 
Santiago. 

The elder Villtigran having recovered his 

health, and being strongly solicited by the citi- 
zens, who every moment expected to see the Arau- 
f anians ut their gates^ at lengthy in 15d(f, began \ 
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march with 196 Spaniards and lOUO auxilW 

aries in search of L^utaro. But too well re^ 
meoibering the defeat of Ma^i^enu, he re- 
solyed to attack him by surprise. Witib this 
intent he (quitted the great road^ secretly directed 
his m^rch by the sea sUorej and, under the 
guidance of e* spy^ by a private pi^th came at day 
bre^k upon th^ Arai^canian encampment. 

Laiitaro, who at ihaf. moment had retired ta 
rest, after having beeq Hpon guard, as was his 
custom during the nighty leaped from his bed %t 
the first alarm of the sentinels, and ran to the 
intrenchments to observe the enemy. At the 
same time a darl, hurled by one of the Indiao 
ftux^iaries, pierced his heaft^ and he fell lifeless 
in the arms of his companions. It would seem 
J that fortune, hitherto propitious, was desirouii 
by so ^dden a death to save l|im from the mor? 
tification of finding himself for the first time in 
his life defeated. It is, however^ not impror 
bable thi^t bis genius, so fertile ia ezpedientSj^ 
vould have suggested tp him some plan to haye 
baffled the attempts of the assailants, if this 
fatal accident had not occurred. 

Encouraged by this unexpected success^ Vil- 
lagran attacked the fortification on all sides, and 
forced an entrance, notwithstanding the obstinate 
resistance of the Araucanians, who, retiring to 
an angle of the works, determined rather to be 
cut to pieces than to surrender ibemsetves ta 
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ftose wlio had slain tbeir beloved general. In 
Tain the Spanish commander repeat^} j of ered 
them quarter. None of them would accept it 
•excepting a few x>i the neigbbouring Indians, 
Vfho happened accidentally to be iu their camp. ^ 
The Arajocamans perished to the lait man, and ' < 

fought with such obstinacy that they sought for 
death bj throwing themselves ou the lauces of 
their enemieci. 

This victory, which was not obtained without 
^reat io^^ by the victors, was celebrated for 
tiiree days in juccession in Santiago, and in the 
jother Spanish settlements, with all those demon* 
strations of joy custoniaiy upon occasions of 
Ahe greatest success. The Spaniards felicitated 
themselves on being at last freed from an enemy» 
who the e^irly age of nineteen had already ob- 
jtained so many victories over their nation^ and 
who possessed talents capable of entirely de<> 
stroying their establishments in Chili* and even 
harassing them in Peru, as he had resolved upon 

vrhen be had .restored the liberty of his native 

« 

.country. 

As soon as the terror inspired by this young 
hero had ceascd»with his life, the sentiments of 
hostility, as almost always happeos, were suc- 
ceeded by those of generosity. His enemies 
themselves highly applauded his valour and 
military talents^ imd compared him to the most 
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celebrated generals that have appeared in tiiQ 
World. They eren called him the Ghiliaa Haii- 

nibal, from a iaiicicd rescnibla.nce between his 
character^ and that of the famous Carthaginiaii 
geaer&U although, in some respects, it had a 
much greater similarity to that of Scipio. To 
fise the words of the Abbe Olivarez— " It is 
liot jUst to d^red&te his merit whom, had he 
\ieen ours, we should have elevated to the rank 
of a hero. If we fcciebrate with propriety the 
martial prowess of the Spanish Vitistiu, -wd 
ought not to ohscnre that of the American Lau* 
taroj when both contended with the same \alour 
in the cause of their conntry.'' 

Vbt Arancaniwii fbr a loi^ time lamented 
the loss of their valiant countryman, to whom 
they owed ail the success of their arms^ and on 
vrhose conduct and valont they entirely relied 
for the recovery of their liberties, llis name is 
atill celebrated iu their heroic songs, and his 
actidns propose as the most glorious model for 
the' imitation of their youth. But above all, 
Caupolican felt this fatal loss : As he was a 
aincere lover of his country, far from thinking 
he was freed firom a rival, he trelieved he had 
lost his chief co-uperator in the glorious work 
of restoring it to freedom. As soon as he re- 
ceived the mournful news, he quitted the siege 
of Imperial, which was reduced to the last ex- 
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p[fmiijj( and leftimied with hit army to tte froii« 

tiers to protect them from the incursions of the 
eaemy^ who, he had learned from his spies^, ex* 
peeled a large iupply of and warlike atore^ 

from Peru, with a new commaader« 
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CHAP. V. 

Jtofi Garcia de Mmiaza arriv$$ at ChiU wi A 

a reinforcement of troops; His expedition 
a^aimt Cannpolicm^^ 

Fhilip the Second, who had succeeded his fa* 
ther, Charles the Fifths on the throne of Spain, 
haYuig kamed the death of Yaldivia^ gave ia 
charge io hk agent AMerete, the government 
and the conquest of Chili^ furnishing him for 
thit pvrpoie with hx hundred regular troops, 
Ikiring the passage his sister^ vbo wiw accus* 
tomed to read in bed, set fire bj accident to the 
ibip in the vicinity of Porto-Bell o. Of the 
'whole Dumher» Alderete and three soldiers were 
all that escaped^ and he himself soon after^ over- 
come with grief and disappointment^ died in 
the little island of Taboga, in the gulph of 
Ptoama. 

The Marquis of Canete, viceroy of Peru, 
being informed of this disaster, appointed to the 
vacant office his son Don Garcia Hurtado <le 

Mcndoza. Bui as this charge had pow become • 
very dangerous, he resolved that at his departifrc 
he should be accompanied by a body of troofps 
capable of supporting him, and acquiring him. 
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if possible^ Ae glory •f iermmsting mlh «uc« 
cess the obstinate war ^vith the Araucaniant, 
With this view he caused a great number of 
lecruits to be raised tfaroi|gboot his extensifo 
vicerojalty. The civil dissentions being at aq 
eod^ Peru at that time abounded virith military 
adyenturen Who were desirous, of employment. 
Of course be was in a short time joined by a 
large number of soldiers^ part of ^hom^ froqi a 
warlike spirit, and others from a desire to obtain 
faTour with the viceroy^ offered to fight under 
(he banners of his son. 

The infantry, well equipped and appointed 
with a great quantity of military storss, cm^ 
|>arked on board of ten ships under the command 
of Don Garcia in person^ and the cavalry pur- 
pled their way by land under the orders of the 
quarter-master-general, Gareia Ramon. The 
fleet arrived in April, 1557;, in the bay of Conr- ^ 
^tion^ and came to anchor near the island of 
Quiriqnina^ which, betiog the most secure sttutr 
tion, tad been chosen for the head quarters. 
The lew inhabitants who were found there 
bravely attempted to prevent the disembarkation; 
but being soon dispersed by the artillery, they 
retired in their piragues to the continent. The 
governor having taken some of the hindmost^ 
pent two or three to the Araucanians^ with di* 
fectiqns to iafojrm them of bis ^fival, and tfie 
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desire he had of settling a lasting peace ^iti| 

The UlnuMM, being eonTened to emisider of 
this embasgy^ were generally of opinion that tio 
pfopositiom ought to be listened to from an 
mmkj wha hftd fettmed m greater focce^ it 
being impossible that they should be other than 
treacherous or unfair^ But old Colocolo^ who 
%as tile iottl of the tmioB^ observed that no in* 

jury cuuld arise from their hearing the proposals 
of the Spanish general ; that this was a favour- 
able opportmutj for diseoming.faia designst and 
of obtMning a inao^ledge of his Ibroes ; that 
for this purpose he thought it advisable to send 
a diseefiiifkg sod inteiligM man, who, under the 
pmUl0O9 #f eongratolating thenew governor upon 
Wi arrival, and of thanking him for the wish 
that he expressed of coming to an amicable ac- 
-COBunodatioD, mold giin informatioii of what- 
ever lie should think ox importance to regulate 
-tfieir future conduct. 

Caiqioliclay wiik the greater part of the old 
officers, adopted this wise counsel^ and confided 
this important conmussign to Millalauco^ who 
^MeMd all the qualities requisite for such an 

' envoy. This ambafiMidiHr passed the narrow strait 
that separates the island of Quiriquiua from the 

^ xontinentj aud^ with all the pride peculiar to* his 
Mifw> presented lumielf to UieSpamard^^ The; 
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in return, to give him a great ideaof their pamr^ 
receired him arranged in order of battle^ muk 
conducted him amidst the discharge of liieir ar- 
tillery to the tent of the general. Millaiauco> 
not in the least disconcerted bjr all this roiUitary 
parade^ complimented the goyernor in the name 
of Caupolican^ and in a few words declared t^ 
him the pleasure .that be and all his people would 
feel in the establishment of an hoDOUfabk aiid 
advciutageous peace to both nations^ adding^ that 
he was induced to this^ not from.aoj dread of 
his power, liut from motives of hnmamty. 

Don Garcia was by no means satisfied with 
tliese vague oilers, so Utile correspondent Us 
Tiews ; he r^liedj however, vrith the same gev 
neral professions respecting peace, and aflter 
having regaled the ambassador in a magnificent 
manner, he ordered his officers to Conduct him 
over the whole encampment^ in order to iniimi^ 
date him by the appearance of the immense 
military preparations that he had brought with 
hinu Nothing could better suit the wishes of 
Millalauco ; he observed every thing; with at- 
tention^ though with apparent inditiereuce^ and 
taking leave of the Spaniards, returned homm 
The Araucanians^ on receiving such particular 
information^ placed seutiuels along the coast to 
observe the movements of their enemies^ and 
began to prepare for war, which thqr beUeved 
to be near and inevitable. 
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-I)on Garcia^ however, continued almost iiie 
whole winter , in the islaadj waiting for the cft-^ 
iralry from Peni« and the reinforcements be had 
required from the cities of his jurisdiction. At 
lengthy on the night of the 6th of Augustj he 
priratelj landed one hundred and thirty men 
^ with several engineers upon the plain of Con- 
ception^ and immediatelj took possession of 
Mount PintOi which commands the harhouTj 
where he constructed a fort^ furnished with a 
large number of cannon and a deep ditch. 

The Araucanittn spies failed not to give im^ 
mediatte information to Caupolican of what had 
taken place. That general, hastily collecting 
his troops, passed the Bio-bio on the 9th of the 
same month, and on the next morning at day- 
break> a period remarkable in Europe for the 
defeat of the French at St. Quintiu^ he attacked 
the fortress upon three 8ide8> having sent for- 
ward a body of pioneers to fill up the ditch with 
fascines and trunks of trees. The attack was* 
continued with all the fury and obstinacy sf 
natqral to that people. Numbers mounted on 
* the parapet, and some even leapt within the 
walls, destroying ail that they met with. But the 
cannon and the musketry, directed by skillful 
liandSj made so dreadful a slaughter, that the 
ditch was filled with dead bodies, which served 
for bridges to the new combatants who fear*' 
lessly replaced their slain companions. Tucapel, 
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hurried 9n 1)7 bis unparalleled rashness^ Are^ 

. himself into the fort, and, killing- four of his 
enemies with bis formidabie mace, escaped bj 
leaping over a preeipice amidst a shower of balls* 
Whilst the combat raged with such fury 
around the fortress, the Spaniards who were in 
the island, perceiying the danger of the be- 
sieged, came orer to their aid, and formed them-^ 
selves in order of battle. Caupolican observing 
the disembarkation, sent immediately a part of 
his troops against them. These, after a severe 
conflict of several hoiirsj were driven back to 
the mountain, so that the assailants were placed 
between two fires. They nevertheless lost not 
their courage, and continued fighting till mid* 
day. At length, 'extremelj fatigued with the 
length of the combat, they withdrew to the Bio- 
bio with a determination to raise'new forces and 

return to the attack. 

Caupoiicau having in a short time reinforced 
his army, began his march towards Conception, 

' but learning on the road that the Spaniards Lad 
received a numerous reinforcement^ he halted on 
the shore of the Bio^bio, deeply chagnned at 

' not being able to effect what Lautaro had twice'' 
performed with the univergal applause of the 
nation. In fact, the day preceding, two thodsand 
auxiliaries bad arrived at Conception, with die 

' cavalry, fiuui Peru, consisting of a thousand 

1 
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teea well anned^ and likeviie anefher iquadcon 
of Spanish horse from Imperial. 

After his army had sufficiently recoTered from 
their faiigues^ Deg Garcia resolved to go in 
quest of the Araueaniaiur in their own tmitor j. 
For this purpose he crossed the Bio-bio in boats 
weiieq^ipped^ at six miles froju its mouthy where 
that river ia fifteen hundred paces broad. Cau- 
polican made no aitcnipt to obstruct his passage^ 
^& the cannon^ placed upon the boats^ com- 
numded the whole of the opposite shore ; but he 
had occupied a potttion not far distant, flanked 
with thick woods, which, if he were defeated^ 
weuld fiieilitate his retreat. 
. The battle began with a skirmish that was 
favourable to the Araucanians. The Spanish 
advanced parties falling in with those of Caupo- 
lican were repulsed with loss, notwithstanding 

the Lissistaiice sent tliern by Ramon the quarter- 
jnaster-general. Alouzo Reynoso, who was like- 
wise dispatched to their aid with fiftj horsOj ex* 
perieneed a similar fate^ leaving several of his 
men dead upon the field. The two armies at 
length met* The AraUQaoians^ encouraged bj 
the adyantage thej had gained, endeavoured to, 
come to close combat with their enemies, not- 
withstanding the heavy fire they had to sustaio 
from eight pieces of artillery in front of the 
i^pamsh army. But when they came withia 
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feach of the musketry^ they were not able to 

advance further, or resist llie lire which was 
well kept up by the veteran troops of Peru. 
After many inefiectual atteropts^ they began to 
give way and fait into confusion from the va* 
eancies caused in their ranks, by the loss of their 
most determined soldiers. The cavalry at lei^b 
completely routed tbem^ making a great slaughter 
of them in their flight to the woods. 

Don Garcia, either from disposition or policy, 
was strongly inclined to pursue rigorous mea- 
sures. He was the first in this uar whn in- 
troduced^ contrary to the opinion of a majority 
of his officers, the barbarous practice of muti- I 
lalii^,^ or of putting to death the prisoners ; a 
aystem that may serve to awe and restrain a base 

* Don Garcia permitted his allies to be as cruel as himself. 
" They clicl cut off trom certain Indians, being prisoners, the 
calves of their legs to eat them, and the^ roasted tlieiu for 
that purpose ; aud that wbicli is of more tdmiration, tliey ap> 
plied unto tht place where they were cut, leaves of ceitain 
berba» and theie came not put a drop of blood— and many did 
Bee it. And this was done in the dty of Santiago, in the pre- 
sence of D. Garcia de Mendosa, which was a thing that made 
all men marvel at it." 

Pedro de Osma y Xara y Zeio iiieiihons this in a letter to 
Monardes the physician, written iVom Lima in [566. 1 know 
not whether it is possible that so powerful a styptic cau exist* 
They who would not iielieve that the Abyssinians eat food 
with the blood therein, which is the life, must have « been 
ignorant of the live cannibalism of some of the American 
savageSi^f. 

TOL, II. V 
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people^ or one accustomed to servitude, but a 
generous nation detests cruelty^ and it only serves 

to exasperate and render them irrcconcileablc. 
Among the prisoners taken upon this occasion 
vras one more daring than any of the othm^ called 
Galverino^ whose hands Don Garcia ordered 
to be cut off. He returned to his countrymen, 
and showing his bloody mutilated stumps, in- 
flamed them with such fury against the Spa- 
niards^ that they all swore never to make peace 
with them, and to put to death any one who 
sbould have the baseness to propose such a mea- 
sure. Even the very women, excited by a desire 
of revenge, offered to take arms and to fight by 
the side of their husbands, as they did in the 
subsequent battles. From hence originated the 
fable of the Chilian Amazons^ placed by some 
authors in the southern districts of that country. 

The victorious army penetrated into the pro- 
vince of Arauco^ constantly harassed by the 
flying camps of the Araucanians, who left them 
not a moment's rest. Don Garcia, when he ar- 
rived at MelipurUj put to the torture several of 
tiie natives whom his soldiers had taken^ in order 
to obtain information of Caupolican, but not- 
withstanding the severity of their torments, none 
of them would ever discover the place of his re- 
treat. The Araueanian general, on being in- 
formed of this barbarous conduct, sent word to 
him by a messenger, that he was but a short 
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distancej and would come to meet him the foU > 
lowing day. The Spaniards, who could not con- 
ceiTe the motive of the message^ were alarmed* 
and passed the whole night under arms. 

At day-break Caupolican appeared with his 
armj arranged in three lines. The Spanish ca- 
▼alfj charged with fury the first line, com- 
manded by Caupolican in person, who gave or- 
ders to his pikemen to sustain with levelled spears 
the attack of the horse* and the mace bearers 
with their heavy clubs to strike at their heads. 
The cavalry by this unexpected reception being 
thrown into confusion* the Araucantan general* 
followed by his men, broke into the centre of 
the Spanish infantry with great slaughter, killing 
five enemies with bis own hand. Tucapel, ad- 
vancing in another quarter with his division* at 
the first attack broke his lance in the body of a 
Spaniard, and instantly drawing his sword, slew 
seven others. In these various encounters he re- 
ceived several severe wounds, but perceiving the 
valiant Rencu surrounded by a crowd of enemies, 
he fell with such fury upon them* that after 
killing a considerable number* he rescued his 
former rival, and conducted him safely out of 
danger. 

Victory* for a long time undecided* was at 
length on the point of declaring for the Arauca- 
nians, when Don Garcia perceiving his men 
ready to give way* gave orders to a body of re- 
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serTe to' attack the difision of the eiiemy^ com- 
Euaiided bj Liacojaa and Ongolmo. This order^ 
which wu promptij ezecoted^ preierved the 
Spanish army from total ruin. This line of the 
Araucanians being broken^ fell back upou their 
victorious countrymen^ who were thrown into 
8]uch confusion, that CanpoUeanj after several 
ineftectual efforts, despairing of being able to 
restore order^ sounded a retreat^ and yielded to 
his enemies a victory that he deemed seeure. 
The Araucanian army would have been cut in 
pieces, bad not Keucu, by posting himself in a 
neighbouring wood with a squadron of valiant 
youths called thither the attention of the victors, 
w ho pursued the fugitives with that deadly fury^ 
that characterised the soldiers of that ag|p« That 
chief, after faavii^ sustained the violence of 
dieir attack^ for a time suiUcieut in his opinion 
to eoMure the safety of his countrymen^ retired 
with his companions by a secret path, scoffii^ at 
his enemies. 
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CHAP. VI, 

JDon Garcia orders twdve Ulmenes to be hanged i 
He founds the dty of Canete ; CafipoUcan, at* 

tempting to surprise it, is defeated^ and his 
army entirehf dispersed. 

The Spanish general, before he quitted Meli- 
rupu^ caused twelve Ulmenes whom he found 
among the prisoners^ to be hung to the trees that 
surrounded the field of battle. Galvarino was 
also condemned to the same punishment. This 
unfortunate jouth^ notwithstanding the loss of 
his hands^ had accompanied the Araucanian 
armjj had never ceased during the battle to 
incite his countrymen to light yigorously^ show- 
ing bis mutilated arms^ while he attempted with 
his teeth and feet to do all the injury he could 
to his enemies. One of the Ulmenes, overcome 
with terror^ petitioned for his lifCj but GalTarino 
reproached him so seyerely for his cowardice, 
and inspired him with such contempt for deaths 
that he refused the pardon which was granted 
him^ and demanded io die the first, as an atone- 
ment for his weakness, and the scandal he had 
brought upon the Araucanian name. 
Aflat this fniitlfiM esecutioD, Don Garcia pro- 
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ceeded to tlie province of Tucapel^ and comings 
to the place where VakUvia had been defeated, 
he built there^ in contempt of his conquerors^ a 
city, vhich he called Canete, from the titular ap- 
pellation of his family. As this settlement was 
in. the centre of tiie enemy's country, he thought 
proper to strengthen it with a good palisade, a 
ditch, a rampart, and a great number of cannon, 
and gave the command to Aionzo Reynoso, with 
a select garrison. After which, imagining that 
the Araucanians, who had been defeated in three 
successive battles, were no longer in a condition 
to oppose his conquering arms^ he departed for 
Imperial, where he was receiTed in triumph. 

Soon after his arrival at Imperial, lie sent from 
thence to the inhabitants of his new city a plen- 
tiful supply of provisions, under a strong convoy, 
who were attacked and routed in the narrow 
pass of Cayucupil 'by a body of Araucanians. 
But these having ill-timedly began to seize the 
baggage, gave the Spaniards an opportunity of 
escaping with little loss, and reaching the place 
of their destination. The citizens received them, 
with the greatest demonstrations of joy, their 
assistance being- much wanted in case CaupoH- 
can, as was reported, should attack and cn- . 
deavour to force them from that post. Nor 
were these merely idle rumours. That indefati- 
gable general^ whom misfortune seemed to in- 
quire with greater courage^ a few daji after- 
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wardi made a furious assault upon the place, in 

which his valiant troops, with ai ms so far inferior 
to tiieir enemies, supported a continual fire for 
five hours, aow scaling the rampart, now pulling 
up or hunting the palisades. But perceiTuag 
that valour alone could not avail him in this 
difficult enteiprise, he resolved to suspend the 
mttadi:, and seek some more certain means of at- 
taiiiiug- his end. 

With this view he persuaded one of his offi- 
cm, named Piran, who had the reputation of 
being very cunning and artful, to introduce him- 
self into the garrison as a deserter, m order to 
find naeaos to detiver it up. Pran accordingly 
obtained admission under that character, and 
conducted himself with the profouudest dissimu- 
latien. He soon fiormed a friendship with one of 
the Chilians who served under the Spaniards^ 
called Andrew^ and who appeared to him a proper 
iMstrumeat of his designs* One day, either art^ 
fulljto sound him, or to flatter 1dm, Andrew 
pretended to sympathize with his friend on the 
mufoitunes of his country. Pran, who had as 
yet given no intimatioa of his design, seised 
with much readiness this occasion, and dis- 
covered to him the motive of his pretended de- 
aertioD, easiiestly entreating him to aid in the 

cjtccution of his scheme ; this was to introduce 
some Araucanian soldiers into the place^ at the 

time when the Spaniivds^ irearied vidi their 
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nightij watchj had retired to take their siesta,* 
The crafitj Chilian hi^lj praised his projects 
and oflfered himself to keep a gate open on the 
day assigned tor the enterprise. The Arauca* 
nian^ elated with joj^* hastened to give infonna^ 
tion to Caupolican, who was at a short diitance^, 
and Andrew proceeded iaunediately to disclose 
the plot to the eommander oC the who di- 
rected him to keep up the deception by appearing 
to carry it on^ in order to take the enemy in their 
own snare. 

CaupoKcan^ occupied wifhVn at dent desiM of 

accomplishing tliis enterprise^ lost sight on this 
occasion of his wonted prudence* and too easily 
iq>osed faith in this ill-concerted lehame. In 
order the better to devise his a-.easureSj he ex- 
pressed a wish to converse with the Chilian; 
Pran immediately gave notice to hia luppoted 
friend, who appeared before Caupolican with all 
that air of respect and flattering show of attach* 
ment which villaios of this ^Ump know so well 
to assume. He broke out into inyectiyes against 
the SpaniardSj whom he said he had always dc- 
tested^ and renewed his promiscu declaring that 
nothing could be easier than the execution of 
the plot. The Araucauiau general applauded 
^ his patriotism^ loaded him with caressce^ and 
promised to give htn^ if the enterpriae shoold 
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succeed, aa Ulmenatej 'witlr the office of first 
captain of his army. He then showed him his 
troops^ appointed the next daj^ for the execution 
of their scheme^ and dismissed him with th^ 
the strongest demonstrations of esteem and fa- 
Tour. The Spaniards^ informed of all^ em- 
ployed that night in making every preparation 
to obtain "the greatest possible advantage from 
th(^ treachery of their ally. 

When the principal officers ol the Araucanians 
were informed of the intention of their general, 
they openly disapproved of it^ as dishonourable 
and disgraceful to the national spirit^ and refused 
to accompany him in the expedition. Adhering^ 
nevertheless^ with obstinacy to Ins design^ he 
h^an his march at day-break^ with three thou- 
sand men for Canete, in the vicinity of which he 
lay concealed until the time appointed, when 
Prau came to infori^ him from Andrew that all 
was ready. The Araucanians then proceeded in 
silence to the city, and finding the passage free, 
began to enter it. But the Spaniards having 
allowed entrance to a certain number, suddenly 
closed the gate, and at the same moment com- 
menced a fire with grape shot from all their 
cannon upon those vrithout. 

Dreadful was the slaughter made among them, 
and the more so as it was wholly unexpected. 
The horse then made a sally from another gate, 
and completed the destruction of those who had 
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escaped the fire of the cannon* Gaupolican 

had. the forturiCj or rather misfortune, to escape 
the general slaughter of his mea. He retired • 
with a few attendants to the mountains^ whence 
he h<^d soon to descend with a new army ca- 
pable of maintaimng the field. While the ca^- 
Talry were giving a loose to their fury on those 
without, the infantry were employed in bnteher- 
iug those within the walls^ who^ having lost all 
hope of escape^ rather chose to 6e cut in pieces 
than to surrender themselves. The too ere* 
duloiis Pran, perceivinfi^ his error, rushed amongst 
the foremost against his enemies^ and by an 
honourable death escaped the wellnnerited le* 

proaches of his imprudence. Among the few 
who were taken prisoners were three Ulmeues^ 
who were fastened to the moutha of eaMKm and 
blown into ihe air. 
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. CHAP. VII. 

JSxpediiiom qf Don Garcia to the Archipelago qf 
CkUoe ; Fomdation qf Oeorno; Cijt^NKllCM 

taken atul impaled. 

DoK Gauoia^ cMuidering the Araucaaian war 

as (eniiinated after this destructive battle, ordered 
the city of Conceptioa to be rebuilt ; and^ de- 
«irous of adding to the lauieU of a soldier those 
of a eonqueror^ so highly yalued in that age, in 
1558 marched with a oumeroug body ot troops 
against the Cimehes^ who had not jet been op- 
posed to the Spanish arms. This nation, when 
they first heard of the ai rival of the strangers, 
inet to deliberate whether they should suboiitj or 
resist detr yictorious forees. An Araueanian 
exile, called TunconobaL ^ho \\as present at 
the assembly^ being desired to give his opinioa 
upon the measures proposed^ replied in the fol 
lowing terms : 

Be cautious how you adopt either of these 
measures; as Tassals you will be despised and 
compelled to labour^ as emmiies you will be ex* 
terminated. If you wish to free yourselves of 
these dangerous mitors^ make them believe you 
arc niserablj po<Nr, Hide jovf property^ par- 
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ticulaiiy your ^old ; they will not remain wlierc 
they have no expectation of finding that sole ob* 
ject of their wishes. Seod them such a present 
as will impress them with an idea of your poverty, 
and in the meantime retire to the woods." 

The Cimches approved the wise counsel of tfa^ 
Araucanian^ and commtssioned Mm, with nine 
natives of the country^ to carry the present which 
he had recommended to the Spanish general. 
Accordingly^ clothing himself and companions 
in wretched rai?s, he appeared vnih every mark 
of fear before that officer^ and after compliment* 
ing'him in rude terras^ presented him a basket 
containing: some roasted lizards and wild fruits. 
The Spaniards^ who could not refrain from 
laughter at the appearance of the ambassadors 
and their presents, began to dissuade the goTcmor 
from pursuing an expedition wbich, from all ap- 
jiearances^ would prore unproduetiTC. IQfut al*- 
though he was persuaded that these people were 
poor and \vrctch(;d, yet, lest he should discover 
too great facility, in reliaquishii^ his plan^ he ex- 
horted his troops to prosecute the etpeditien that 

had been undertaken, assuring them that, further 
on^ according to the information he had received^ 
thej would find a country that abounded in all 
the metals. This was a circumstance by no 
means improbable^ it being very usual in America 
aft» pasring irightfel desarts to meet with the 
ricbcit countries. He then inquired of the Cun- 
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€&• ibe l^t roftd to the aouth. . Timeooobal 
directed him' towards the -mvt, which was the 

most roui^h and mouatamous^ and on being ap \ 
plied to for a guide, gave him one of hie com^ 
panioiU} whom he charged to conduct the army 
by the most desolate and difficult -roads of the 
.coast The guide pursued so strictly the ioF- 
stniction of the Araueaoian, that the l^amaids, 
who in their pursuit of conquest were accus- 
tOmed to surmount with ease the severest fa* 
tigaeSy acknowledged that they had 
in any of their marches^ encountered difficulties 
comparahle with these. Their impatience was 
gMatiy aiigmenled on the fourth day« when their 
pretended guide quitted them, and they found 
themselves in a desart surrounded by precipices, 
frolu whence they perceived no way to extricate 
themselves. AH thdr constancy and perseverance 

would have been insuflicieat to supj)ort thcm_, if 
Don Garcia had not incessantly encouraged them 
with the flattering hope of soon^readiing the 
happy country which he had promised them. 

Having at length overcome all obstacles^ they 
cam^ to the top of a high mountain, from whence 
they discovered the great Aitehipelago of Ancud, 
more commonly called Chiloe, whose channels 
were covered widi a great nwnber of boats navi- 
gated with sails and oars. This unexpected 
prospect filled them with joy. As they had for 
mniy days suflered from hunger, they hastened 
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to> the shore^ aod were higlily delighted on seeiag 

s boat make towards them, on board of wliich 
were fifteen persoos handsQiiiely clothed. With* 
out the least apprehensioa they immediateij 
leaped on shore^ and saluting the Spaniards with 
much cordiality^ inquired who they were, whither 
thej were going, and if they were in want of any 
thing. The Spaniards asked them for provi- 
sions : the chief of this friendly people imme- 
diately ordered all theproTisions th&t were in the 
boat to be brought^ and in the most hospitable 
manner distributed them among them, refusing 
to accept any thing in return, and promised to 
send them a large supply from the circumjacent 
islands. 

Indeed, scarcely had these famish^ adven- 
turers encamped, when there arrived from all 

quarters piragues loaded with maize, fruit, and 
fish, which were in like manner distributed to 
them gratuitously. The Spaiuardsi, constantly 
regaled by these islanders, coasted the Archipe^ 
lago to the bay of Reloncavi, and some went 
o?er to the neighbouring islands, where they 
found land well cultivated, and women employed 
in spinning wool, mixed with the feathers of sea 
birds, from which they made their clothes. The 
celebrated poet Ercilla was one of the party, and 
Felicitous of the reputation of having proceeded 
further south thaaany other European, he crossed 
the gulpb^ and upiNDtthe opposite shore inccribei 
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on the bark of a tree some verses containing his 
Bame and the time of the discovery^ the ^^st of 
JaQttarjr^ 1559. 

Don Garcia^ satisfied with having heen the 
first to discover by land the Archipelago of Chi- 
lo^j returned^ taking for his guide ooe of those 
islanders^ who conducted him safbly to Imperial 
through the country of the Huilliches^ -which is . 
for the most part leyelj aud abounds in provi* 
sions. The inhabitants^ who are similar in every 
respect to their western neighbours^ the Cun- 
chasc^ made no opposition to his passage. He 
there ibunded> or accordmg to some writers^ re* 
built the city of Osorno^ which increased rapidly^ 
not less from its manufactories of woollen and 
linen stufts^ than froin the fine gold procured 
from its mines^ whieh were afterwards destroyed 
by the Toqui Paillamacu. 

During this expedition^ Alonso Reynoso^ com<- 
mander of Canete, after baving for a long time 
attempted^ by offers of reward and by means of 
torture^ to obtain from thenatives information of 
the retreat of Canpolican^ at length found one 
less inflexible, who promised to discover the 
place where he had concealed himself since his 
last defeat. A detachment of cavalry was im- 
mediately sent under the guidance of this spy, 
and at day-break made prisoner of that great 
man> but not till after a gallant tesistatfce from 
ten of his most faithful soldiers^ who would not 
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abandon him. His wife^ who never ceased ex* 
horting him to die rather than surrender^ on 
seeing him taken^ indignantly tin t w towards him 
bis infant son^ sabring, she would retain nothing 
that belonged to a coward. 

The dr<at:hmcnt returned to the city amidst 
the rejoicings of the populace^ and conducted 
their prisoner to Reynoso^ who immediately or- 
dered hiiji to be impaled and dispatched with 
arrows. On hearing his sentence^ Caupolican^ 
without the least change of, countenance^ or 
abatement pf his wonted dignity^ cool\j addressed 
Reynoso in these words ; My deaths general, 
cananawer no possible end> except that of in« 
flaming the inveterate hatred which my country- 
men already entertain against yours. They will 
be far from being discouraged by the loss of 
an unfortunate chief. From my ashes will 
arise many other Caupolicans, who will proYC 
more fortunate than I have been. But if you 
spare my life^ from the great influence I possess 
in the country^ I may be serviceable to the in- 
terests of your sovereign, and the propagation 
* of your religion^ which, as you say, is the only 
object of this destructive war. But if you are 
determined that I shall die, send me to Spain, 
where, if your king thinks proper to condemn 
me, I may end my days without causing new 
disturbances in my country.** 

Vain were the attempts of the unfortunate 
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genera] to prevmil upon Reyno80> whose name is 

held ill detestation not ouiy by the Araucanians, 
but by the Spaniards themselves, who have ever 
reprobated, his eonduct* as contrary to those 
principles of generosity on which they pride 
themselves as a nation. He ordered the sentence 
in be immediately executed ; and a priest^ who 
had been sent for to converge ^s :th the prisoner,, 
pretending that he had converted himj hastily 
administefed the sacrament of baptism* 

After mock c^remony^ he was conducted^ 
amidst a crowd of people, to a scafi'old that had 
been erected for his execution : Bat when he saw 
the instrument of punishment^ which until then 
he did not clearly comprehend, and a uegio pre- 
pared to execute him^ he was so exasperated^ 
that> with a furious kick, he hurled the execu- y 
tioner from the scalToidj exclaiming, Ts there 
no sword, and some less unworthy hand to be 
found to put to death a man like myself ? This 
has nothing in it of justice-^it is base revenge." 
He w as, however, seized by numbers, and com- 
elled to Undergo the cruel and ignominious 
death to wl^ich he had been condemned, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Snecfine* qfCawpoUeanthe Seconds Sieget^f Imr 
periai; Bailie of Quipco fatal to ihe Ataucih 

nians ; Death o f Caupolican ; Terminatioit of 
the Government qf Don Garcia. 

Soon were the predictions of the ^eat Caupo- 
Jicaa yerified. Instigated bv tlie most unbounded 
rage^ the Araiicanians immediatel j proceeded to 
elect a Toqui, capable of revenging the ignomi- 
nious death of their unfortunate general. The 
SNkjority of the eleetors were of opinion, that in 
the present cireiunvtancea the fierce Tucapel was 
Ijcttei qualified than any other to sustain the im^ 
portant office. But this choice w as by no means 
sgreeable to the sentimoits of Colocolo : lie de* 
clared himself in fayour of young Caupolican, 
the eldest son of the late general, who possessed 
tbe talents of his celebrated father. This opinion 
was adopted and confirmed by the Ulmenes. 
Tucapel, perceiving that the affections of the 
nation were placed upon his competitor, bad a 
second time the magnanimity to yield his claim 
to the supreme command , with out murmuring'; 
he only required to be elected Vice Toqui, which 
was granted him. 
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The new general immediately collected aa 
umj, «od crossed the Bio-bio> raolving to at- 
tack the city of Conception^ which he bad beeo 
informed was defended only by a few soldiers. 
Reynoso, having learned his intention, followed 
Idm with five bundred men^ and coming up with 
him at TaicaguanOj a place but a short distance 
from that city, offered him battle. The young 
commander, encouraging his soldiers by bis 
words and his example^ fell with such fury upon 
the Spaniards, that he entirely defeated them ; 
Reynoso^ pursued and wounded by Tucapd, bad 
the good fortune to be able to repass the Bio-bio 
with a few horse that had escaped the slaughter. 
He immediately collected mote tnxqpe, and re- 
turned to attack Ibe Araucanian camp ; but 
meeting with no better success than before, he 
was compelled to abandon the enterprise. 

At the close of this second action^ MillalaucOy 
who had been sent to compliment the Spaniards 
in Quiriquina, returned with the news that Ikm 
Garcia had quitted Imperial, with a large body 
of troops, and was laying waste the neighbouring 
/ provinces* On this information Caupolican, by 
ibe adTiee of Colocolo, deferred the siege of 
Conception, and hastened to give them assistance, 
leaving a number of men under the command of 
M illalauco, to oppose the attempts of Beynoso. 
Don Garcia, bowerer, being informed of his 
■aicbii withdrew to Imperiaij after haying placed 
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two hundred horse in ambush on the road by 
which he was to pass. The Araucanian general, 

although unexpectedly attacked by them, de- 
fended himself with such presence of mind^ that 
he not only escaped without loss, but cut in pieces 
a o^reat part of his assailants^ and pursued the 
rest to the gates of Imperial, which he girt with 
a close siege. 

♦ 

In the meantime Re3nioso and Millalauco/who 

had several tiaies encountered each other in skir- 
mishes^ agreed to terminate the question of su- 
periority between them hy single combat. Such 
duels had become very common during that war. 
The two champions fought a long time without 
either obtaining the advantage, till, wearied and 
fatigued^ they separated by mutual consent, and 
returned to their former mode of warfare. 

The siege of Imperial was prosecuted with 
much vigour. Caupolican had made several 
assaults upon that city, flattering himself with 
the aid of the Spanish auxiliaries, which, un- 
cautioned by the misfortunes of his father, he 
had solicited by means of luo of his officers, 
Tulcpmar u and Torqu in . These emissaries were, 
however, discovered and impaled in sight of the 
Araucanian uiiriv. to whom thcv recommended 
with their last breath to die in defence of the 
liberties of their country. 

One hundred and twenty of the auxiliaries 
were ^Iso hung on the ramparts, exhorting the 
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others to favour the enterprise of their country^ 
aiflDi 

The Araaconiaii general^ desiroiis of sigaaU 

izing" himself by the capture of a place which 
his father had twice Tainij attempted^ made aiMH 
ther 'asiaitlt still move violent than th^ preceding!, 
in which his iitc was exposed to the most immi- 
tteut danger. Seyeral times in person did he 
scale the wall, and eTeoi eftected at mght.an en* 
traiioe into the citj^ followed by Tucapel and a 
Bumber of brave companions ; but repulsed bj 
Don.Oarciay whose vigilance was present everj 
where^ he withdrew^ constantly .fighting, and 
covered with the blood of ius enemies^ to a has- 
tion, from whence, bj a vigorous leap, he re^ 
joined his troops^ who were very apprehensive 
fiof the safety of their beloved commander. 
Wearied at length, with the prosecution of a 
siege whose operations were too slow for his im- 
patience^ he resolved to abandon and employ 
his arms against Reyuoso, in hopes to revenge 
the death of his father, but Don Garcia^ having 
joined that officer, rendered all his attempts 
fruitless. 

* The campaign of the following year, 1559, 

was rendered still more memorable by the nu- 
merous battles that were fought between the 
two armies ; but as these produced no material 
change in the state of affairs^ it will not be ne* 
cessary to give a particular account of thein. 
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Notwithstanding several of these encountera wece 
lBiP6orable to the Araiieaiiiiiif« Canpolictti r»* 
•elt«dio protract Aewar> feeing tlMtihoranber 
of hm troops was dailj dimmiiihed from their 
being ceodniiaUj e]qpoaed to the fifo^aniiaof tfae^ 
enemiet, whiH on <he ceatniy^ the 'Sprnmudi 
were constantly receiving recruits from Peru 
mid from Europe, With this intention he for-» 
tified bimaelf between the eitiei of Cenele eod 

Conception, in a place called Quipco or Cujapu, 
which was capable of being de&oded by, a few 
wm agiinit aDjr vonber of eneonea inipinmded 

with artillery. 

Don Garcia^ on being informed of this mea- 
•nre, marched thithet nmnedietely wMh «U hii 
troops in order to didodge him, but obserring 
the nature of the place, he delayed several days 
vnktng ft generei attacks ai hopes of being able 
to drAw hhn from his position^ that hie eaivalrj 
might be enabled to act with more advantage. 
In the meantime frequent akirmishes took place 
between the pairttes* In one id these, the cele- 
brated Millalauco was made prisoner, who, re- 
gardless of his situation, reproached the Spanish 
gteral so severely with his eniel meniier of 
mtUcing war, that, inflamed with the most vio- 
lent passion, he ordered him instantly to be im- 
paled. 

Anruig the siege the traitpr Andrew had the 

temerity to go, by order of Don Garcia^ to Cau« 
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poUcan, and threaten him with the most dreadful 
ptnifhineDt if he did net iminediaAety submit io 
the rojal authority. The Araucanian, who was 
eitremely eiiraged at the sight of the hetrajer of 
his fiitfaer, ordered him to retire immediatelj, 
telling kin that were it not for the character of 
aa ambassador with which he was invested^ he >^ 
would put him to death with the most cruel tor- 
turn. The following daji however, that traitor 
bein^ taken as a spy, was suspended by his feet 
from a tree and suffocated with smoke. 

Don Gareia at length eommenced his attack 
upon the Araucanian encampment^ by a violent 
cannonade from all his artillery. Caupoiican^ 
instigated by his soldiers^ who were eager to 
slake a vigorous sally, fell with such fury upon 
the Spaniards) that^, at the first charge, the 
Araucanians killed about forty, and continued 
slaugihtering them until, by a skillful evolution^ 
the Spanish general cut off theii retreat, and sur- 
rounded them upon all sides. Caupolican, never* 
thelen^ valiantly seconded by his intrepid baad> 
for the space of six hours rendered the inue of 
the battle doubtful^ till, seeing Tucapel, Golo- 
tmlo, RencOf Lincpyan, Mariantu^ Ongolmo^ and 
several others of hu most valiant officers slain, 
he attempted to retreat with the small remnant of / 
his army^ but being overtaken by a detachment 
•f horse, slew himself to avoid the nelanoholy 
fate of hiii father^ 

o4 
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Although the events that afterwards occurred 
had conviiiced Don Garcia that he had deemed 
himself in supposiog^ that the spirit of the Araa* 
caaiaus was entirely broken after the dreadful 
massacre at Ganete^ he however on this occasion 
thought he had i^ood reason to believe the war 
wholly at an end. The battle of Quipeo ap- 
peared to him decisive in everj point of view ; 
the principal officers who supported the courage 
of the enemj had all perished on that fatal day ; 
their nation was without chiefs and without 
troops^ and appeared to be submissive to the will 
of the conquerors. Under the influence of these 
flattering ideas, he devoted his whole attention 
to repair the losses occasioned by the war ; he 
rebuilt the fortifications that had been de8troyed> 
particularly thofee of Arauco and of Angol ; he 
restored Villarica, and re-^^tablislicd its inha- 
bitants : the mines that had been abandoned he 
caused to be opened anew^ and others to be ex- 
plored ; and obtained ihc establishment of a 
bishopric in the capital;^ whither he went himself 
lo receive the first bishof), Fernando Barrio* 
nuevOj a monk oftiio Fraiiti^can order. 

Finding himficlf provided with a good number 
of veteran troops, he sent a part of them^ under 
the command of Pedro Castillo, to complete ihc 
conquest of Cujo, which had been coiwroenccd 
by Francis De Aguirre. That prudent officer 
fubjected the Guarpes^ the ancient inhabitants of 
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that proTiacej to the Spanish goTemment^ and 
founded on the eastern limits of tiie Andes two 

cities^ one of whicb lie caiied St. Juan^ and the 
other Mendoza^ from the family name of the 
gOTeraor. This extenisiye and fertile country 
remained for a considerable time under the go- 
Terameut of Chili^ but has since been transferred 
to the Ttceroyalty of Buenos Ayres^ to which, 
iioni its natural situatioiij it appeiiains. 

Whilst iu this manner Don Garcia took ad* 
wtage of the apparent calm, that prevailed in 
t)ie country^ he heard of the arrival at Buenos 
Ayres of the person appointed his successor by 
the court of 8pain« In consequence of this in- 
formation, he immediately quitted the kingdom, 
conlidmg the govcrnaient for the present to Ro- 
drigo do Quiroga, and returned to PerUj where, 
as a reward for his services, he was promoted la 
the exalted station \?bich his father had filled. 
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CHAFIER f • 

The Ihqui AnHgnemi reeommmee9 tile War; 

His Successes against Francis V^Ulagran, the 
Ogvenar; Dextmetiim qf Ctmete; SHega qf 
Araueo and qf Conception; Battle of the 
BiO'-bio, 

The g <WF6ffnDr appoiated m place of Don 

Garcia was his predecessor, Francis Villagran, 
who having gone to Europe afti^ he had been * 
deprived of the govemmenty procured his rein-* 

statement therein from the court of Spain. On 
his arrival at CjHi, supposing from the infor- 
matioii of Don Garcia ud Quiroga that iiothii^ 
more was necessary to be done with the Arauca- 
niaus^ and that thejr were no condition to give 
him troable^ Villagnu tiiroiad hit attantiiMi ta 
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the re-acquisition of the provmce of Tueumail, 

which^ after having been by him, in 154% sub- 
^ jected to the govennneat of Chili, had been since 
attached to the viceroyalty of Peru* Gregori 
Castaneda, who had the charge of this enter- 
prise, defeated the PeruTian commander, Juan- 
Ziirita, the author of the dismemberment, and 
restored the country to the obedience of the cap- 
tains general of Chili ; it was^ however, retained 
under their government but a short time, as they 
were obliged by the court of Spain^ before the 
close of the century, to cede it again to the go- 
Temment of Peru. 

But neither Don Garcia nor Quiroga^ not- 
withstanding the long time thej had fought in 
Chili, had formed a correct opinion of the temper 
of the people whom they pretended they had con- 
quercd. The invincible Araucaiiian cannot be * 
made to submit to the bitterest reverses of for- 
tune. His losses themselves, so far from deject- 
ing or dismaying him, appear to inspire him with 
more strength and valour. This constancy, or 
obstinacy as some may term it^ is certainly won^ 
derful, if not heroic. The few Ulmenes who 
had escaped from the late defeats, more than ever 
determined to continue the war, assembled im-> 
mediately after the rout of Quiepo in a wood, 
where Ihej unanimously elected as Toqui an 
officer of inferior rank, called, Autiguenu, who 
had signalized himself in the last battle. He 
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readily accepted the command^ but represented 
to tlie electon^ that as almost all the jouthof 
the country had perished, he thought it expe- 
dient for them to retire to some secure situatioa, 
until an anny conld be collected of sufficient 
strength to keep the field. This prudent advice 
"was approved by all. Antiguenu retired with 
the few soldiers that he had with him to the in- 
accessible marshes of Lnroaco^ called by the 
Spaniards the ilochela, where he caused high 
scaffolds to be erected to secure his men firom the 
extreme moisture of this gloomy retreat. The 

vo'jth who were from time to time enlisted went 
thither to be instructed in the science of arms^ 
and the Araucanians still considered themselves 
free since thej had a To qui. ♦ 

As soon as Autigucnu saw himself in a situ- 
ation to make himself feared^ he quitted his re- 
treaty and began to make incursions into the Spa^ 
nish territorj^y in order to practice his troops^ and 
subsist them at the expense of the enemy* When 
this unexpected information reached St. Jago^ it 
caused great inquietude to Villagran, who, from 
bis long experience of the daring spirit of the 
Araucanians^ foresaw all the fatal consequences 
that might result tVom this war. But in order, 
if possible, to stifle the bursting flame at its com- 
mencement, be sent forward immediateljr his 
son Pedro, with as many troops as could be 
raided in so ^oii a timt, and soon «Utcr set o|it 
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upon the march himself with a much greater 
force. 

The first skirmishes between the armies were by 

no means favourable to Antigucnu, and his siege 
of Cancte was attended with no better success. 
As he, however^ attributed his failure to the iiir 
experience of his men^ he sought on every oc^ 
casioQ to accustom them to the use of arms. At 
lengthy upon the hills of Millapoa^ he had the 
Satisfaction of showing them that they could 
conquer^ by defeating a body of Spaniards com- 
manded by Arias Pardo. 

To keep up and increase the ardour which this 
success had excited in the minds of his soldiers, 
Antiguenu stationed himself upon the top of 
Mount Marigiienu, a place of fortunate omen for 
his country. Villagran, who was either too much 
indisposed with the gout to assume the command 
himselfj or was ayerse to hazard the attack of a 
place that had proved so unfortunate to him^ 
in charge to one of his sons to dislodge the eueuj|y 
from that dangerous post. This rash and 
terprisidg young man attacked the Araucani 
entrenchments with so little precaution, that al- 
most all his army, consisting of the flower of the 
Spanish troops, and a great number of auxiliaries^ 
were cut in pieces , and he himself was killed at 
the entrance of the enemy's encampment. 

After this signal victory^ Antiguenu marched 
agamst Canete, rightly judging that m the pre- 
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seat circumstancei it would be mmbk to resist 
him ; but Villagraii, who was likewise conviaced 
of the impossibilitj of de£ndii^ it, anticipated 
him by withdrawing all the inhabitants^ part of 
whom retired to Imperial^ and part to Coucep- 
turn* On their arriTal, the Arattcaniao^ who 
had experienced to many disactem in the Ticiiuty 
of this piace^ had no other trouble than that of 
doBtrojing the fortifieatiottf and letting it oa firej v/ 
and in a short time it was ttitireljr consumed. 

In the meantime Yillagran^ more the victim of 
grief and mental aazietj tfiaa of his disorder^ 
died» uiUTersall J regretted by the colonists, who 
lost in him a wise, humane, and valiant com- 
mander^ to whose prudent conduct they were in- 
debted to the preservation of their conqnaifs* 
Before his death he appointed as his successor^ 
by a special commission from the courts his eldest 
son Pedro, whose mental endowments were no 
way inferior to his father's. 

The death of the governor appeared to Anti- 
guemi to present a faTonrable opportunity to 
undertake some important enterprise. HaTing 
formed his army, which consisted of 4,000 men, 
into two divisions, he ordered one, undef the 
command of his Vice Toqui Antunecul, to lay 
siege to Conception^ in order to attract thither 
the attention of the Spaniards^ while with the 
other be marched agamst the fort of Aranco, 
which was defended by sl strong garrison^ under 

3 
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the command of Lorenzo Beni^il. Aiilaiiecul 
parsed the Bio- bio, mid encamped in a place 
called Leoketbal^ where he was twice attacked 
bj the governor, but be not only made a vigorous 
defence, but repulsed liim with loss^ and fol- 
lowed him to the citj« which he closely invested 
by disposing bis troops in six diyisions around it. 
The siege was continued for two months, every 
day of which was disiinguished by some gallant 
assault. But finding all his attenipts fmitlesSj 
Eb he could not prevent the ficquent succours 
that were sent by sea to the besieged^ he finally 
withdrew^ resolving to return and prosecute the 
en erprisc at a more favoiirable time. 

Id the meantime the defence of Aran< o was 
maintained with the greatest vigour. As Anti- 
guenu had observed that whenever he attacked 
the place, his bia vest officer!? were pointed out to 
the Spaniards by their Indian auxiliaries^ and 
made the mark of the artillery^ he resolved to 
take a severe vengeance npon thciii. For this 
purpose he contrived by his emissaries to ior 
form the Spanish commander that the auxiliaries 
were inlriguing to deliver up the i'oit to the 
Araucaaiaus. Bernal gave such credit to this 
- false report^ that in a transport of fury he im- 
mediately ordered those unfortunate men to quit 
the place^ notwithsitandiiig .their entreaties and 
remonstrances. This was the sole object of the 
Araucanian chieftabj who immediately bad them 
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seized and pot to a cruel death in tnght of the 

Spaniards^ who were extremely exasperated itf 
finding themselves so grossly imposed 00 hy ^ 

' barharian. « 
As the siege was protracted to a considerable 
laagth^ Antigueou became impatieat^ and wishedf 
to bring it to a conclusioa, if possible, by the 
death of the governor; wilh this view he chal- 
lenged him to single combat. Notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of his soldiers^ JBemal^ vrbo 
deemed himself secure of the victrrj, accepted 
the challenge. The battle jetween ^thesc two 
champions was continued for two hoars ^rithout 
either obtaining aoy advantage or injuring the 
other^ till they were at length separated by their 
men. But virhat force had not been able to 
effect, vvras performed by iamine. Several boats 
loaded with |)r<> visions had repealed! j attempted 
in vain to relieve the besieged ; the vigilance of 
the besiegers opposed so insuperable an obstacle, 
that Bernal saw himself at length compelled I0 
abandon the place. The Araueanians permitted 
the garrison to retire vrithout molestation^ and' 
contented themselves with burning the houses 
and demoiisUiug the walls. 

. The capture of Angola after that of Canete 
and Arauco^ appeared so easy to Antiguenu, that 
he £ravc it in charge to one of his suhalterus. 
That ofiicer meeting on the road with a body of 
Spaniards commanded by Zurita^ defeated them, 

" * TjQt. u. P • 
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tut wt* afterwtt* Wtate* in hu tumittar Slut- 
chen by Diego Carranza, wfeom the ■m«»'*'*T 
•f that eHy had tent against h«n. Antiguemi, 
solicitons of maintaimng <he repntatioa of 
arma. repaired thither in person ^iih **«it two- 
thMuaad men, in order to finish the enterprise ; 
Imt before aaaaalting the plaee he encamped at 
ihe conBuence of the Bio-bio and Vergosa 
^ was attacked by the whole SpanjA 
amy, iiS^>*h» eommand of Bemal. Ihe 
Araucanians n^e use lirith nmch skill of the 
musketa which th«>y had taken at the defeat of 
Mariguenu^ and sustained the assault for three 
hooH in suecessioB. fVir hundred of the auxi- 
liaries and a number ofs^paniirdt had faUen, 
when their infentry begaa ^ give way and be- 
take themselTes to High*. BeM, perceiving no 
other means of resteaining th«in>«WHnanded die 
horse to slay the fugitives. TiV severe order 
•WW carried into execotiooi and checkwi) the con- 
fusion. The ihfentiy Wbg thus compelled to 
fight, attacked the enemy's entrenchments i^iM 
aaeh Tigow, that they finally forced them and 
penetrated into the camp. Antigscnu vahantlV 
opposed the assailants in person, but, f«ced alon^ 
vUh » crowd of bis soldiers who fled, he fel.l 
ftom a high hank into the ri«r, and was drowned .v 
IIis death decided the battle. Great was tho 
sUughter of the Araucanians. Many also pe- 
(uhed io the riw, into which they bad thrown 
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themselTes to escape. In ihis battlei ^n^udt^was . 
ifbughC in 1564, ibe eonqiieron Ihemselra werti 

almost all wounded^ and lost many of their men, 
but recoTercd fortj-one musketa, tweaty-one : 
buirasses, and fifteen helmeisi "with a gratt: 
bumber of lances and other weapons. 

While these events passed on the shor^ of the 
£io-biOi Lillemti^ yrho had been sent bjr Antt- 
guenu to lay waste the ptoyinces of Cihillan and 

Itata^ defeatiMl a d J.acluaeiit of eighty Spapiaj,(}9^ 

toijamiuided by Pedro Balsa^ Jn ihe ipefnIiitMi 
the governor, leaying Cpneeptton with ime huli«* 

drcd an<l i\(iy Soldi-^s, cut off a ]^ar<y of tli<^ 
Ar^ tcanians that >irere ravagmg Chilean. hiU 
let^ |i49teoed to their relief,; tint on lut arri;^^ ' 

finding therti disported, he ouljr saved the re-'- 
n^aiode^ pf his troops by pialking a g^^Uaut stand 
in « nanfovT paai with^ 9eirjera)i deteroiiQed f^jrih^ 
This noMe ^oHP^ patriotic courage give tiiM 
to his aimy to effect their escape, but )i eoslil^ 
lives o£ liiliegiu iUtd hia Taliiuit comppiiignsL • 

* . ^* 
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CHAP. IL 

PdUata/ru elected Taqtd; Government of Ro^ 

drigo de Quiroga ; Conquest of the ArcMpelagQ 
of Chiloc ; Descriptioji of its Inlidbitants^ 

Antigueku bad for successor in the Toquiate» 

Paiiiataru, the brother or cousin of the celebrated 
liiutaro> but his character was of a very different 
stamp. Slow and extremely circumspect inliis 
operations, he contented liimselt during* the f rst 
years of his command io maintaining undimi- 
nished the love of liberty in the bosonis of his 
countrymen^ and in leading them from time to 
time to ravage the enemy's country. During 
the same time a change was made of the Spanish 
governor : Rodrigo de Quiroga, who had been 
appointed to that oflice by the Royal Audience 
of Lima^ began his admii^istration by arresting 
his predecessor^ and sending him prisoner to 
Peru. 

Having received a reinforcement of three hun- 
dred soldiers in 1 w5» he entered the Araucanian 

territory, rebuilt the fort of Arauco and the city 
of Canete, consfructied anew fortress at the cele- 
brated post of QuipifO, and ravaged the neigh* 
bouring provinces. Towards the end of the fol- 
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lowing year be sent thq Marshal Ruiz Gamboa 
witli sixty lUQn to subject the iiibabitants of the 
Archipelago of Chiloe ; that officer eacountered , 
no resistance, and founded in the principal island, 
tile city of Castro and ihc port of Chacao. 

Th^ islands of this Archipelago auiouot tO:> 
eighty, and, .like most other islands, have been 
produced by earthquakes, owing to the gieat 
umnber of volcanoes with wl^ich that country 
formerly abounded. Every part of them ex- 
hibits the most unquestionable marks of fire, 
^cvoriil mountains in the great islaiid of Cbiioc, 
\vhicli has given its name to the Archipelago, are 
composed of basaltic columns, which, whatever 
liiav be said to the contrary, could have bcea 
produced only by the operation of fire. 
, The native inhabitants, though descended frqni 
the continental Chilians, as . their appearance, 
their manners, and their language all evince, arc 
lievertheless of a very diilercnt cliaracter, bcinj^ 
^f a pacific or rather a timid disposition. They 
XXiH&e no opi»osition, as we have already obat i vcd, 
to the baudtui of Spaniards who came there to 
subjugate them, although their populatioa is 
said to have exeeeded seventy thousand; nor 
have they ever atteiupicd to sliake off the yoke 
until the beginning of the present century, when 
an insurrection of no great importance was ex- 
cited, which was soon quollcd. nu uW.v of 
inhabitants at present amounts to upv^ards of 

p3 
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clereii thousand ; thej are divided into se^^niy- 
Bix dhiiieU or Ulmenaies. the greater part o£ 
y/lfbieh are suhject to the Spanish eommiindertf^ 
^nd are obliged to reader personal service for 
^ fifty daj8 ill the year^ accordUg to the feudal 
Uws, which are rigidly observed in this province, ' 
notwithstanding* they have been ton a lung lime 
abolished l'a-ouj;bout the refit of the kingdom. 

These islanders generally possess a quickneto 
of capacity and yery readily learn whatever is 
taught them. They have a genius for the me* 
chanical arts^ and excel in icarpentery> cabinet- 
inaking> and turnery, from the frequent occa- 
sions which they have to exercise them^ all their 
churches and houses being built of w^ocl* They 
%Te very ^ood manufacturers of linen and wool- 
len, with w hich th. v mix tlic feathers of sea- 
birds, and form beautiful coverings for their 
%edM, They make also ponchos, or cloakii of 

various kinds^ striped or embroidered with silk 
or thread. From their swine, which are verv 
numerous, they make excellent hainsj the most 
esteemed of any in South America. 

JJotwithstanding the great quantity of timber 
annually taken from them, these islands are co- 
vered with thick woods ; and as it rains there 
almost incessantly^ the cultivated grounds con- 
tmue wet the whole year. From hence it fol- 
lows that the inhabitants, although they have 
cattle^ make no use of ihem igi ^ ioughuig^ but 
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iifl tb« earth in a T6ry «iiigttlar maniief . About 
lUiree lumnOm before eivwiiig4iine tibej ixam ihmt 
ftkeep upon their lands^ changing their situatioo 
every three or £om nights. When ihe held is 
svfficieatijr maBurei w this nawier thejr iCisew 
tlie grain over it One of Iheir sirongeit mm 

then attempts to harrow ii by meaus of a machine 
formed o£ two large sticlta of hard wood made 
ahaip and fattened together, whicb he fereei into 

the ground with hi§ breast, and thus covers the 
aeed. Notwithstanding this imperfect tillage^ a 
crop of wheat will yield them ten or twelve for 

one. They also raise great quantities of har1ey» 
beans^ peas, quinoa, and potatoes^ which are the 
jhugest and best of any in Chili. From the ea&t 
eessive moistttiie of the atmosphere, the gfapt 
peyer acquires sufficient maturity to be made 
into Iffrjoe^ hut its want is siipplied by various 
Idndi of cider, obtained Uw Wtf\n end olber 
ytil^ fruits of the country, 

The necessity that they are under of often 
^ing ^om one ishm^ to aootber, where the see 
is far from deserving the name of the Pacific, 
fegders the Cbilntes excellent s^rs. Theit 
pirjupies ^ compose4 of three .or fivf large 
planks lewed together, and caulked with a 
«pecie§ of moss that grows on a shrub, These 
a[re in grei^t numbers throughout the whole of 
(he A^hipelago^t end i|ie mftnaged Trifli iMl* 



And oars, and in ibeie friul skiffs tbe ninHm will 

frequently venture as far as Conception.* 
: These people are food of fishings an occu- 
pation to which thej are led from the greait va^- 
riety of fish with which their coasts abound. 
Large quantities of these are .dried and sent to 
foreign countries. They likewise dry- the testa- 
ceous Jcinds, particularly the conchs, the clamps, 
and the piures. For this rpurpose they arrange 
thenir in a long trench, covering them with the 
large leaves of the panke tinct6riH. Over these 
thev place stones^ on which they make a hot fire 
for several hours. They then take the roasted 
animals from their shells^ and string thc^n upon 
threads, which they hang for some time in the 
smoke. In this mode they keep very Wei J, and 
are carried to Cujo and other places at a distance 
from the sea. 

As soon as the Christian religion was preached 
in Chilo^^ it 'was readily embraced by the natives^ 
who have ever since continued faithful and obe* 
dient to its precepts. Their spiritual concerns 
are under the direction of the bishop of Concep- 
tion^ and their temporal are administered by a 
governor appointed by the captain-general of 

* It wQl not be improper to observe here, that the fndians, 

who form the principal part of the sailors of the South Seas, 
are very active, tlocilc, and industriou'*, and excellent seamen 
iw these mild and temperate climates^i^i^aniiA 2 rans» 
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Chili * The Spaniards at presenl established in 

this Archipelago amount to about fifteen thou- 
saad> and its commerce is conducted hy means of 
three or four ships which trade there annually 
from Peru and Chili. To these they sell large 
quantities of red cedar boards^ timber of difierent 
kinds suitable for carriages, upwards of two' 
thousimd ponchos of mious qualities, hams^ pil- 
chardsj drie^ shell-fish, white cedar boxes, cloaks, 
enbroidered girdles, and a small quantity of am- 
bergris which is found upon the shores; and 
receive in exchange^ winej brandy, tobacco, sugar, 
herb of Paraguay, salt, and several kinds of 
EuropesD f goods* 

* The tcrapoial government of these islands at the present 
time (1792) is v^tcd in the viceio^aity of UmsL^-^Spatusk 
Trans, 

' t For a farther accouat of the Archipelago of Cbilo^ $et 
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J^Btdblishment of the Court of Roj/al Audience ^ 
Government of Do^i Mflchor Br am de Sara-^ 

• Via; MiHtary lopmmf&t^^f -P^Ukdant, and of 
Ml' tum^m* Per;^«»iiiii{M« ; Snpprestion of the 

- Court of Audience ; Second Government of 
SMiroga; Ibundafion ^ ChOfmi^ Som^Ac* 

. edmt qf the Pehumcku. 

The contiiiuation of the war^ and the great 
importance of the conquest, lipally induced 

Philip II. to erect a court of Royal Audience in 
Chili, independent of that of Peru. To this he 
confided not onl j the political, bqt ey^n the mili- 
tary admhitstratioQ of that kingdom. Tf^^ sii- 
preme tribunal^ which was composed /^^*\'biir 
judges of law, and a fiscalj on the 13th of!AugU8t, 
1587, made its solemn entry into Conception, 
where it fixed its residence. Immediately on 
assuming its functions^ it removed Quiroga from 
the goYomment, and gave the commaod of th^ 
army with the title of general to Ruiz Gamboa. 

This commander, having learned that Pailla- 
taru was preparing to besiege the city of Canute, 
hastened thither immediately, and finding him m 
possession of a post not far from that placc^ 
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tacked and defeated him after a long and obstinatf 
l^^ntest. This dei^t enabled the victors to oyer"* 
|rvti and ]|y was^ the eountry, without oppontioD^ 
for the «pace of a year^ from yrii^ce they took 
p gfeat nuoiber of women children^ whom 
qaade i)^T«|. In Qi^tinM the Spuuili 
general attempted repeatedly^ to nil purpose, fo 
persuade the Araucanians to conmience negocia* 
|ioii$ (qx paacf^ Frp ferriii|; a)! possible eyiit to 
^he loss of liberty, they (tonst^tly refus^ tQ 
|end an ear to his proposals. 

As peace^ so necessary to the welfare of tht 
colony^ appeared to be daily luore remote, not* 
Wthftanding no meant were spared to obtain it, 
the military goyerument of the Royal Audience 
wa9 thought joade^uate to the purpose of its 
est^bltshmenti aiui it was deemed more expiedieiit 
to place it, as before, in the hands of a single 
^ief, distinguished by the new titles of president, 
governor, and captain-general of Chili, from hu 
being piesident of the Royal Audience^ the head 
of the ^^iyil departmfoitj and commander of the 
firmief . Pon Melchor de Bravo was, in 1668^ 
inyestie^ with this triple character ; a man well 
qualified to £11 the two first offices, but utterly 
Ificompe^ent to tusta^ the ktter. 

He ^as neverfiieless verj desirous of engaging 
flie enemy, and signalizing" the commencement of 
^il governmeut by a splendid victory. Having 

Uardcd that PaiUataru!, wha had ^oUoated « uew 
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armj^ had occupied the fatal hefirht of Man** 
gtteiiu> / wliich tlie bpaniards^ for what reason I 
Imow^QOty had never thought of fortifymg, he 
immediately marched against him at the head of 
three buodred European soldiers^ and a large 
ntimher of Uttxiliaries. Fatllataru^ like q^veral 
of his predeoesiorg^ had the glory of rendering 
this mountain famous by the total defeat of the 
Spanish army. The- president* who very fortu-* 
nately escaped heing made prisoner], withdrew 
prccii)itatoly with the small remnant of his troops 
to the city of AngoL Greatly intimidated by his 
defeat, he there resigned the command of the 
army to Gamhoa, the marshal, and to the quarte^^ 
master Yelasco> whom he ordered immediately 
to evacuate the so often destroyed and rebuilt 
.fortress of Araucoi These, officer^/ while con-> 
ducting the inhabitants of that place to Cancte, 
tell in with a division ot the enemyj which they 
attacked and defeated. Nevertheless, Paillataru^ 
having taken the post of Quipeo; marched two 
days after against that city with a determiiiation 
to blockade it, when the marshal came. out to 
meet him with all the troops that, he could raise. 
The battle was continued for more than two 
hours, and was one of the bloodiest ever fought 
in Chili. ^ The Spaniards, though severely han- 
dlcdj remainedimasters of the field ; but l^ailla- 
taru, having in a short time repaired his losses, 
returned to ojyose the marshal, who had entered 

4 
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tlif^ Arftiiiianian territory to ravage it^ and com- 
pelled him to retreat with loss. 

After this success/ the two balligerent nations 
observed; till the death of Paillataru^ a period of 
about four jears, a truce or suspension of arms. 
This was probably in a great measure owing to 
the general consternation caused by a dreadM 
earth qualve, which was felt throughout the 
country^ and did great injury to the Spanish 
settlements^ particularly the city of Conception^ 
which was entirely destroyed. The Spaniards, 
ever attentive to consolidate and give luiportaDce 
to their coiique8ts> erected^ in 1570, another 

■ 

bishopric in the city of Imperial, to which they 

assigned as a diocese the vast extent of country 
lying between the river Maule and the southern 
confines of Chili. ' 

About this lime the Mustees, or descendants 
of the Spaniards and Indians, having multiplied 
greatly, the Araucanians, perceiving the advan- 
tages which they might derive from their assist- 
ance, resolved to attach them to their cause, by 
letting them see that they considered them as 
their countrymen. With this view, on the death 
of Paillataru in 1574, they conierred the office 
of Toqui on one of these men, called Alonzo 
Diaz, who had taken the Chilian name of Pay 
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nenaiicu, .-iiul h:id for ten vears fouf^'hi in their 
armies, where he had diUiuguished himself by 
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valoiMr and ibilUiM. If his prededbiior hnd 

the fault of being too cautious^ the new Toqui, 
on the contrary^ to avoid that imputation, was 
to rush and dfUringiliat }ie almost ^.iriyk nifacked 
iht Spimards with troops iiiferior in iitimber, 
whence all his enterprises had that reliilt which 
IB%ht natimllj havebeisn axp^ted. 

Ab soon mi he wns inltetted with tiik eommmd 
he crossed the Bio-bio^ probablj with an in-^ 
tention of attackitfg Gunc^ption ; but before he 
Mclied it he was atteefctid and defWed iu h\$ 
entrenchments hy the quarter-master Bernal^ not- 
withstanding the great valour with which he de* 
fended hinaelf for a long time. Among the pii* 
foneiHi taken upon thin oecasion were several 
women who were found in arins^ the greater 
part of whom killed thenueltes ihe ssUne night* 
Pajfnenancu, hailing escaped froth the carnage^ 
marched against Villarica, but was again de- 
feated bj Jiodrigo Bastidas^ the commandaat ot 
thut city. 

Whilst the war was thus enkindled anew, the 
licentiate Calderon arrived at Chilis in 157^ 
wifh a commission from the court of Spain agi 
examiner. His first step was to suppress t^e 
tribunal of audience^ on the sole principle of 
ecoDomj. The auditors themselves were ordered 
liack to Peru, and instead of the president Sara* 
Ibidj Rodrigo Quiroga^ who but a few yearji ])t* 
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fore had been appointed goTemoir by Ibe Audii 
Mice of laina, was a^ain reiiistated in tbH olBco 

hy order of Philip II. 

That exferienced officer^ having assembled ^ 
the troops that he couU raise in the present cir« 
enmstances^ proceeded in 1 576 to the frontiers to 
oppose the progress of Payneoancu^ v^ho, ndtr 
withstanding he had been twice defeated^ con* 
tinned constantly to harass the Spanish settle- 
ments ; hot not being able to meet him^ be con- 
tented himself with ravaging the country. 

In the meantinie^ having roceired at feinfiiree- 
ment of two tliousand men from Spain^ he gave 
directioas to his father-in-law, Ruiz Gamboa, to 
found • new colony nt the foot of ihe Covdilleran^ 
between the cities of Santiago and Conception, 
which has since received the appellation of Chil* 
latt> from the river on whose shore it stands^ and 
has become the capital of the fertile province of 
that name. Shuitlj after the establishment of 
this settlement, in 1580, the governor died at a 
very advanced age^ having nominated Gamboa 
as his successor. The three years of Gamhoa's 
government were occupied on one side in opposii;^ 
thiB attempts of Paynenancn, and on the other in 
repelling the Pebuencbes and Chiquillamans, 
'who, instigated by the Araucanians^ had begun 
to jpolest the Spanish settlements. 

The Pehuencbes form a numerous tribe, and 
inhabit that part of the Chiiiaa Audcs lying be- 

1 
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Iwcen the S4rth and 37tb deg^rees of south lati- 
tude^ to the east of the Spanish provinces of 
Calchagua, Maule^ ChillaQ^ and Huilquilema.- 
Their dress is no way different from that of the 
Araucanians^ except that instead of drawers or 
breeches, thej wear around the waist a piece of 
cloth like the Japanese, which falls dotm to the 
knees. TUcir l)oots, or shoe?, are all of one 
piece> and made from the skm of the hind leg of 
an ox taken off at the knee ; this they fit to the 
foot while green, turning the hair within, tfnd 
sewing up one of the euds» the skm of the knee 
aervin^ for the heel. These shoesj by / ^<ing 
worn and often rubbed with tallow, becfpi&ttft 
soft and pliable as the best dressed leather. * 

Although these mountaineers have occasion- 
ally shown themselves to be valiant and hardy 
soldiers, tlicj are nevertbelegs fond of adorning 
and decorating themselves like women. They 
wearear*rings and bracelets of glass b^ads upon 
their arms ; they also ornament their hair vrith 
the same, and suspend little bells around their 
heads. Notwithstanding they have numerous 
herds of cattle and sheep, their, usual food is 
horse-flesh, which, like the Tartars, they prefer 
to any other, but more delicate than that people, 
they eat it only when boiled or roasted. 

Thev dwell in the manner of the Bedouin 
Arabs, in tents made of skins, disposed in a cir- 
cular form, leaving in the centre a spacious fields 
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wlier^ their cattle feed diiritig tbe eoniintianee of 

the herbage. When that begins to fail they 
transport their habitations to another lituation^ 
and in this manner^ continuall j changing p1ace> 
they traverse the valleys of the Coidiileras. This 
wandering life is not, however, without its plea*^ 
tares : by thiis means they acquire new acquaint-^ 
ances, new accomniodations, and new prospects. ' 

Each Tillage or eucanipuient is governed by an 
Vlmen, or hereditary prince. In their language 
and religion they differ not from the Araucantans/ 
They are fond of hunting, and often, in pursuit 
of game, traverse the imndense plains that lie 
between the great riyer of Plata and the straits 
of Magellan. These excursions they sometimes 
extend as far as Buenos Ayres, and plunder the 
country in tbe vicinity. They frequently attack 
the caravans of merchandize going tVoni thence 
to Chilly and so successful have they been in 
their enterprises, that at present, owing to that 
cause, the commerce in that quarter is said to be 
almost entirely stopped,* 

♦ It may be liere proper to relate what I myself noticed on 
my pas'idge throiniii these districts. On the 27th of April, 
17S3, 1 left Meiidoza with post^iorses for Buenos Ayres. We 
MOO learned from some people whom we iiiet» that the Pe- 
haenches were out on their excursioiis; aod we soon after re- 
ceived the nietancboly information of the massacm they had 
eommltled in the Porim MagiaUMu In consequence of 
this thele wna not a post-house where we stopped bat was Id a 
VOL. II. ^ 
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They have, nevertheless, for miiiiy years, ab- 
stiiined from committiiig hostilities within the 
Chilian boundaries in time of peace^ induced' 
either by the iiuvar.lnLres which they derive from 
the trade with the inhabitants, or from the fear 
of being roughly handled by them. Their fa« 
Toorite weapon is the laque, already described, 
i^ich they always carry with them fastened to 
their girdles. It is very probale that the ten 
Americans conducted by the valiant Orellana, of 
whoso amazing courage mention is made iu Lord 
Anson's Voyage, were of this tribe. 

Notwithstanding their wandering and restless 

state of alarm, aud we came to some that v cre ubsolutely de* 
scrted tbrougb fear. The year before about three huudre4 
Indians, l^ing back upon their Jiorses, trailing their lances htr 
bind tliein, in order to have it su[>poscd that it was one of those 
droves of mares so common in those Pampas, appeared all at 
ODce before the post of Gutierrez ; bat« supposing it strongly 
guarded, were deterred from attacking it, although they saw 
but one'man, who patroled the wall with his musliet, and was 
indeed the only person in it *niis man knew well that the 
Jiorses v.cre guided, by the order aiiii coifrse they pursued, al- 
though lie could see nothing of their riders till they hdd come 
very near, lie had the prudence, however, not to fire at 
them, whicli probably led them to believe there was a greater 
force within the place, and induced them to abandon the en* 
leiptise aad vent their futyupon the unfortunate inbabitanli of 
those plains* The commander of the post of Amatrain was 
not so fortunate ; he was killed the same year with a negro 
who attended him . These posts are fortified with palisades^ 
or with a mud w'4ll> and have a ditch au4 a draw-hridge^ 
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diipositioD^ 'these people are the meat industrious 
and commercial of any of the savages. When 

in their tents the^ are never idle. The women 
cloths of various colours ; the men occupy 
themselves in making baskets and a yarieiy of 
beautiful articles of wood, feathers, or skins^ 
\vhith are highly prized hy their neighbours. 
SThey assemble every year on the Spanish frontier^ 
where they hold a kind of fair that ususally 
continues for iifteen or twenty days. Hither 
they bring fossil salt, gypsum, pitch, bed-cover* 
ingSj ponchos^ skins^ wool, bridle-reins beau* 
titully wrought of plaited leather, baskets, 
wooden vessels, feathers, o&trich eggs, horses, 
cattle, and a variety of other articles ; and re* 
ccivcin exchange, wheat, wine, and the nmnn- 
faclures of Europe. They arc very skillful io 
trajO&c, and can with difficulty be overreached* 
For fear of being plundered by those who be- 
lieve that any thino- is lawful against infidels, 
they never all drink at the same time, but sepa- 
rate themselves into several companies, and while 
some keep guard the others indulge themselves 
in the pleasures of wine« They are generally 
humane, complacent, lovers of jurtice, and 
possess all those good qiialities that are produced 
or perfected by commerce. 

The Chiquiilanians, whom some have erro- 
neously supposed to be apart of the Pehacnches, 
Jive to the uorth-east of then?, oa the ea^ttrn 

«2 



borders of tbe Andes. Thetfe are tbe most sa« 
▼age, and, of course, the least numerous of any 

of the Chilians, for it is an estahiialied fact that 
the ruder the state of savage life» the more un« 
favourable is it to population. They go almost 
naked^ uaerelj wrapping around them (he skin of 
theguaaco.^ It is observable that ail the Chi- 
lians who inhabit the eastern valleys of the 
Andes, both 1 he Pehuenches, the Puelches, aud 
the Uuiliiches^ as well as the ChiquilUiuans^ are 
much redder than those of their eountrymen who 
dwell to the westward of that mountain. All 
these mountaineers dress themselveB in skius, 
paint their fapes, live in general by hunting, an4 
lead a wandering and unsettled life. They are 
no otbefj as I have hitherto obsei ved, than the 
so much celebrated Patagonians, who have oc** 
casionally been seen near the straits of Magellan^, 
a .d have been at one i\im) described as giants, 
and at another as men a little above the ^omnion 
stature. It is true^ however, that they are, ge- 
nerally speaking, pf ^, lofty stature and great 
strength, 

* The anonjriDOUs account of Chili published at Bologna^ 
in speaking of this nation, observes, that their language is gv^U * 
tural, and a ver^- coi rupt jargon of tlie Chilian, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Qovemment of tJie MarquU de VUie^-hertiitm t 

His Successes agahist Payncnancu ; Capture 
xiiid Death of that General ; Enten^prUea iM 
Toqvi Catfanevra and his San iShngdiie^i 

Landing of the English in Ciiili ; Opa^xUions 
of the Toqui Cxuleguala* 

As soon as information was received in Spain of 
•^^'^^cath of Quiroga, the king seat out as go- 
vAtfor to Chdli^ Don Alonzo Sotomavor^ witii six V 
hundred regular troops^ \vho, in ibS8, landed ist 
Buenos Ajres, and from thence proceeded to 
Santiago. He immediately sent his brother Den 
tiouis, whom he appointed to the .new office of 
roloi.ci of the kingdom, to succour the cities of 
Viiiaiica and Valtlivia, which were besieged l>jf 
the Araucanians. That officer raised the sie|^s 
of those places f»fter having twice defeated Paj- 
ncnancii, who attempted to oppose his march. 
Notwithstanding these reverses the enterprisiiig 
Toqui turned His arms against Tiburcio Heredfa, 
and afterwards against Antonio Gaiieguillos, 
who were^ ravaging the country witb a. large 
body of cayjalry; by these he.wM iikeWi«ede« 

%3 - 
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featcd, but the victors paid dearly for their 
victor V. 

In the meaQtime the governor^ having driven 

ofF the Pehuenches who infested (he new settle- 
ment of Chilian, entered the Araucanian territory 
iRrith seven hundred Spaniards^ and a great number 
of auxiliaries, resolved to pursue the rigorous 
system of making war which had been adopted 
by Don Garcia^ in preference to the mild and 
^ humane policy of his immediate predecessors. ^ 
The province of Encol was the first that expe- 
rienced the eOfects of his severity. He laid it en- 
tirely waste with fire and svrord. Those vrhowere 

taken prisoners were either hung or sent aw • 

• ar ' 

with their hands cut off^ in order to iutimid**ie 

their countrymen. The provinces of Puren> 
liicura^ and Tucapel, would have shared the 
same fate^ if the inhabitants bad not secured 
themselves by flight before the arrival of the 
enemy, after setting on fire their houses and 
their crop. In the last province they took only ' 
^ three of ihe inhabitants prisoners^ vi^ho were im- 
paled. Notwithstanding these severities, a num- 
ber of mnstccs and mu hi itoes joined the Arjiijca- 
niaas, and even some Spaniards, among whom 
was Ju«i Sanchez^ who acquired great repu- 
tation. 

The Araucanian general, impelled either by 
his natural audacity> or by despair, on finding 
himself fallen in the estimation of the native in- 

4 
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liAbitajits> oppo»d on the con tines of the pro- 
irinee of Arauco the vhole Spanish anny with 

only eight hu ^ Ircd men. They nevertheless 
fought with such resolution that the Spaniards 
were not able to break them till after an ob- 
stiiiate contest of several hours^ in which the^ 
lost a eoo&iderabie number of men. Almost all 
the Araucaniani were slaia^ Pajnenancu himself 
irtLB taken prisoner^ and immediately executed. 
The victorious governor then rebuilt the fortress 
of Araueo> appointing the quarter*master Garcia 
Ramon to command it> and encamped on tjie 
shore ct the river Carampatig^ni, 

The Araucanian valour^ which had been de* 
prwed . by the imprudent conduct of the mustee 
fi^eneral, was excited anew by the elevation to 
Ihatdigoity^ in 1585^ of Cayancaru^ one of their 
own countrymen^ an Ulmen of the district of 
Mariguenu. One hundred and fiHy messengers, 
furnished with symbolical arrows, were imme- ^ 
diately dispatched to various quarters in search 
of aid. E?ery thing was put in motion, and in 
a short time a respectable army was assembled. 
The new Toqui determined to attack at mid* 
night the Spanish camp, which still occupied the 
post of Kararr.pangui, of whose exact situation 
he was informed by means a spy. For this 
purpose he formed his army into three dirsions^ 
and gave the command of tlieru to three valiant 
officers^ LoocoQobal^ Antulevu^ and Tarochina.* 

o 4 
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These divisions proceeded by three roads thai 
led to the camp, icnd cut in pieces the auztlib 
arieg^ who were the first to oppose their pro- 
gress. Fortunately for the Spaniards^ the moon, 
rising at the moment of the assault, enabled 
tiiem, after a short period of confusion, in 
which they lost several of their men, to form 
themselves knd make head against their assail-* 
ants> who, galled upon all sides by the musketry, 
began at length to give way. The governor at 
the same time, charging them with his baud of 
veterans^ succeeded in repulsing them, though 
not without i^rcat loss on both sides. 
. Cayancura, who bad halted at the entrance of 
the Spanish camp> in order to support the attack, 
finding his troops retiring exhausted and fa- 
tigued, permitted thcni to rest the remainder of 
the night, and at day-break returned to the at* 
tack. The Spaniards came out to meet them in 
the open fields and most obstinate and bloody 
was the battle that ensued. But, overpowered 
by the horse and artillery, the Araucanians were 
finally compelled to quit the field. The authors 
whom I have consulted satisfy themselves with 
observing that the victory cost the Spaniarde 
dear, without speciljiug the number of the slain. 
The governor himself calls it a bloody one in his 
patent to Nugno Hernandez. The greatest proof 
of his loss h, that immediately after the action 
he raised his camp, and retired to the frontiers. 
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vhdre lie buiU two forts^ that of Trinidad upon 
the southern^ aad Spirito Santo upoii the northern 

hhore of the Bio-bio. He also sent orders to the 
serj cant-major to raise as inaoj recruits as pos- 
sible throughout the kingdom, vfho, in conse^ 
qucucc, brought him two thousand borsCj axida 
ponsiderable number of infautrj. 

Notwithstanding his losses, the Arancaniao 
genmtl resolved to take advantage of the retreat 
of the governor to attack the fort of Arauco. 
In order to reader more secure the success of the 
' enterprise, he endeavoured to divert the Spanish 
forj^^<>in every quarter. For this purpose he 
otdvi t\r[ Guepotan to make incursions in the 
territ^^y of Villariea from the fort of Lihen^ 
where be bad supported himself for several 
years. To Cadiguala, who was afterwards in- 
vested with the supreme commtod, he gave 
charge to harass the iiili ibitants of Angol ; and 
appointed Tarochina to guard the shores of the 
Bio-bio ; while Meiilanea and Catipiilan were 
sent against 1 iiiperiLil. These officers had several 
encouuters with the Spaniards^ attended witii 
various success. Guepotan Jost the fort of Li- 
ben, which was taken by the brother of the go- 
vernor^ while Tarocliina made himself master of 
a great numbisr of boats on the Bio^bio, that 
were conducting supplies of men and ivarlike 
stores to the forts newly erected upon that river* 

In 1&86 Cayancura began his intended siege, 
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hf sorrouAcling the pli^e with tfrong linei, to as 

not only to intercept all succours, but also to 
preveut tiie jretreat of the garrison. From these 
prepanlioQs the besieged perceiTii^ that they 
must finally be compelled to surrender or perish' 
with hunger, thought it better to die with arms 
la their hands than to be leduoed to this ex* 
fremity ; they therefore attacked the enemy's 
works \Yith such vigour, that after a dreadful 
copibat of about four hours, thej forced theniji^ 
and put tbe Araucaoians to flight. Cajanciuraj 
extrcaielj mortiiied at the ill-success of his en- 
ttrpri&e, retired to his Ulmenate^ leavij/^ the 
connaad of the army to his son Nat^^oifSS, a 
youth of great hopcs^ ojid much beloved by the 
nation* ' 

The youag commsnder immediately collected 
some companies of infantry, and a hundred and 
£fty. horse, which from henceforward began to 
ferm a part of the Araucanian force, and re* 
turned to invefit the same fortress, whose «fi* 
Tirons he so closely guarded^ that the Spaniards, 
unable to procure a supply of provisions, were 
at length compelled to evacuate it. Encouraged 
by this good fortune^ he pi oceeded against the 
fort of Tiinidad which protected the passage of 
the enemy's supplies by the Bio-bio ; but having 
fallen in on the ioad vviili a division of Spanish 
troops, under the commaud of Francisco Her*- 
nandez, he lost au arm in the contest, after having 



received several other dangerous wounds. Thi 
misfortunp obliged him to retire to a neighboor- 
in^ mountain, where he was drawn into an am- 
bush hy the serjeant-major, and slain with Mty- 
of his soldiers^ notwithstanding the great valour 
with which they defended themselves for a long 
liViC. Tlie same day Cadeffuala. who bad ob- 
tained great reputation in the army for his \/ 
courage and military skilly was proclaimed Toqui 
by his officers. 

Whilst the Araucanians endeavoured to oppose 
the progress of the Spaniards in their country^ 
the English also planned an expedition against " 
thciii in that remote quarter. On the 21st of 
July^ 1586j Sir Thomas Cavendish sailed with ^ 
three ships from Plymouth^ and in the following 
year arrived on the coast of Chili. He landed 
in the desert port of Quintero^ and endeavoured 
to enter into anegociationwith the natives of the 
country. Rut his stay there was but of short 
continuance ; /lie was attacked by Alouzo Mo- 
lina^ the Corregidor of SantiagOj and compelled 
to quit the coast with the loss of several of his 
soldiers and seamen. 

In the meantime Cad^aala, i^ho had signal* 
ized the . beginning of his command by several 
bold incursions, resolved to avail himself of this 
timely diversioa to surprise the city of Angola 
with some of whose inhabitants he maintained a 
a secret intciiigeuce. By means ot Uiese agents 
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he prevailed upoii those Chiliaus wlio were inihH 
«ervice of the Spaniards to set iire to tlie bousci 
of thetr masters ai a certain hbur of the nig^t^ 
when be would be ready with his army at the 
- gates. The plan being accofdiogly executed, be 
entered the citj amidst the coofuaion^ occupied 
tbe several quarters of it with a thoutaod foot 
and a hundred borse, and be^ao to make a dread- 
/ul slaughter of the citixeaii> Vfho^ in flying from 
tlie flames, fell into his hands. The garrison in 
vain allerapted to oppose his progress; nor would 
any have escaped tbe sword on that fatal night, 
4iad not by good fortune tbe governor accidentally 
arrived there two hours before the attack. He 
immediately hastened at tbe bead of his guard 
to the diflferent places that were attacked^ and 
with wonderful presence of mind collected the 
dispersed inhabitants^ and conducted them to the 
citadel. From thence he sallied out with tfie 
most determined of them, and attacked the enemy^ 
whom be obliged to retire at day-break. The 
' .Araucanians had become much less scrupulous 
than formerly in their mode of making war, for 
Cadeguala was not abandoned by any of his 
oiiicers on tbis occasion, as Caupolican had been 
at Canete in his fraiidfui surprise of that city. 

Although this daring enterprise bad not been 
. accompanied with tbe success which the Arau- 
canian general expected^ jetj far from being dis* 
. couraged hy it, be undertook tbe siege of tbe 
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fortress of PureOj which from its inievior situatioa- 
appeared more easy ijo be taken. He investecl it 

regularly witli four thousand men in four divi-- 
sioDs^ under the command of Guaoalcoaj Canio* 
taru, Relxnuantu> and Cnriiemn^ the mosl Taliant 
officers of his army. The govei noi\, un receiving- 
information of the danger of the place, hastened 
io relieve it with a strong reinforcement^ but 
Cadeguala advanced to meet blm with a hundred' 
and iifty lanrcsj and opposed hirn with such 
vigour, that after a long combat, in which several 
vrere killed^ he compelled him to retreat. 

Elated with tins succciis, he proposed to the 
besieged, either to allow them to retire upon pa-» 
role, or enter his service. These terms, which 
he pretended to consider as advantagcuiiSj were 
rejected with disdain. One person ahjne, called 
Juan Tapia, availed himself of the proffer, and 
went over to the Araucanians, by whom he was 
well received, aud advanced in their army. This 
plan proving abortive, Cadeguala determined to 
shorten the sirgc by a decisive blow. He pre- 
sented himself before the walls on a superb horse 
which he had taken from the governor, and defied 
the commander of the place, Garcia Ramon, to 
sin2:Ie combat at the end of three dav». The 
challenge being accepted, the intrepid Toqui ap-* 
pcared at the time appointed in the field, with a 
small number of altend^iuSj whom he plaod 
(ipart. The Spanish commander came out to >/ 
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meet him with forty meD^ whom lie likewise or* 
dmd to remain at a distaace. The two chain* 

pions then putting spurs to their horses, encoun- 
tered with such furj, that the first stroke decided 
the battle^ Cad^uala &lling to the ground^ 
piereed through and through by the lance of hu 
adversary ; notwitlistandm^ which^ refusing to 
acknowledge himself yanquisbed^ he endea* 
wnred to remount his horse, but life failed him 
in the attempt. His soldiers ran to raise hirn^ 
aud carried oSl the bodjr^ after a sharp coatest 
with the Spaniards. The army then retired from 
tlie plat e, duU i iiuaed to return when they had 
elects a new chief. * > 
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CHAP. V. 

* • 

* 

The Toqm Guanodlca takes the FtHrts of Furm, 
Ihinidad, and Spkito Samo ; BxfMtt <}f thz 

Hcrvinc Jancqueo ; BaUks qf Mariguenu and 
Tucofel^ 

The Araucanians soon returned to besiege the 
fort of Pureti under their new Toqui Guanoalca, 
Vfho, Mag ioformed by Tapia thai the girrisoo 
was but ill supplied with provin<NM^ and dinded 
into two parties^ had iormed the most sanguine 
ezpectatioiiB of taking it* The result proved 
that he calculated eorrecily ; as the be8ies:ed^ 
cut off from all external succour^ and dissati^lied 
with the conduct of their officers^ were not loog^ 
in retiring to the city of Angol ; the Aranea^ 
nians^M'ith theii umii\ policy, l('a,\ iiig^he passage 
free^ nor enti^avouriag to molest them in their 
retreat * 

Guanoalca immediately after marched against 
anotU^r fori which the Spaniards had a little be- 
fore constructed in the vicinity of Mount Mari- 
guenu ; but a considerable reinforcement having 
entered it shortly beloie^ he resolved to emploj 
}m forces in another quarter where the prospect 
success appeared more flattering. With thtp 
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view he proceeded against the forts of Trinidad 
and Spirito Santo^ upuo the shores of tiie Bio-bio. 

. The governor^ appreheosiTe that he shoald not 
be able to defend thcm^ or not considering them 
as of suOicient importancej evacuated them ii| 
1589, and transferred the garrisons fo another 
fcrrtress^ which he had directed to be built apon 
the river Puchanqui, in order to protect the city 
of Angol : So that the war now became in a 
great measure reduced to the ^construction aii4 
demolition of fortifications, 
- The dictatorship of Guaiioalca was rendereil 
more remarkabie by the military exploits of tbe 
heroine Jarieqtleo than by his own. This woman 
Was the wife of that valiant officer Guepotan, 

' who for so long a time defended the post of 

- ben. After the loss of that important placef 1ie 
retired to the Aude^!^ where he constantly ciidea- 

* Voored to stimulate those mountaineers to the 

'.defence of the country. Desirous of having his 
wife with iiim^ he at length descended into the 

, plains in search of her^ but was surprised by the 
'Spalniards^ who were very solicitous to get hini 
into their hands, and preferred being cut in 

^pieces to <6urrendcriiig bimself prisoner. Jaue- 
' queo^ inflamed with an tfr dent desire of avenging 
the death of her husband, in co»<ipauy with her 
brother Guechiunterco, placed herself at the 

*hcad of an army bf Paelch^s^ with which;, in 
1590^ bhe began to make inroads upon the Spanish ' 
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tettlements, killing all of that nation that fell 
into her hands. The goveraor, reinforced by a 
tc^ment of Mitdiers^ which he had received from 
Perils set out upon bis march against her ; but 
•he, constantly occupying the highest ground^ 
and attacking unexpectedly sometimes the van^ 
and at others the rear of his army, obliged him 
to retire, after having lost, to no purpose, much 
time and a considerable number of men. As he 
was of opinion tbat ri^corous measures were the 
best suited to quell the pride of the Arauca* 
nians, he gave orders, before his retreat, that all 
the prisoners taken in this incursion should b« 
hung : Among these was one who requested to 
be hung upon the highest tree, in order that tha 
sacrifice which he made of himself to his coun« 
try should be more conspicuous to his country- 
men, and inspire them with a stronger deteimi* 
nation to defend their liberties. 

Janequco having defended herself thus success^ 
fully against a general^ who was i^nqq^tionably 
a good jsoldier, and had |^rined a hi^iaputatioi^ 
in the wars of Italy, Germany, and Flanders, 
proceeded against the fortress of Puchanqui, 
not far from which shin defeated and killed 
Aranda, the commandeV, yi/hb had adlrmoeed to 
meet her with a part of the garrison. But not 
having been able to take the fort^ she retired at 
the commencement of th^ rainy sdum to thf 
mountains of Villarica, where sh^ |Qrtified l|sr^ 
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self in a place surrounded hy precipices, mrhich 

she deemed perfectly secure ; from whence she 
daily infested the environs of that city in such a 
manner, that no one ventured to leave it. 

The governor^ moved hy the complaints of 
the citizens, sent his brother Don Louis to their 
aid, with the greater part of two reinforce- 
ments that he had lately receiyed from Peru, 
under the command of Castillejo and Penalosa. 
The intrepid Janequeo awaited him valiantly ia 
her retreat, repelling with great presence of mind 
the various assaults of the Spaniards ; until her 
soldiers being dispersed by the artillery, she saw 
herself obliged to provide for her safety by 
flight. Her brother was taken in attempting to 
escape^ and obtained his life from the victors on 
condition of promising on oath to keep his sister 
quiet, and securing to them the friendship of his 
vassals and adherents; but while this proposal 
was debated in a national council, he was killed 
by the Ulmen Catipiuque, who abhorred any 
kmd of reconciliation. 

' The old Toqui Guanoalca died at the close of 
this year, and in 1591, Quintuguenu, an enter^ 
prising young man, and ambitious of glory, was 
' appointed his successor. Having taken by assault 
the fort of Mari£uenu^ he encamped with two 
thousand men upon the top of that mountain, 
hoping, by some important victory, to render 
himself as celebrated there as Lautaro. The 
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gOYernoTt undaunti^d bj the lecolleetHm of the 
misibrtttiiei wbich had befallen his cotintryineii in , 

that ill-omened place, put himself at the head of 
one thousand Spaniards and a large number of 
.auxiliaries^ and immediately marched thither^ 
fesolving to disltidge the euemj, or at least to 
keep them besieged. 

After baTing giyeo the necesmry orders, he 
began at day-brmk to defile the difficult ascent 
of the mountain^ leading the advanced guard 
in person, in front of which he had placed twenty 
lialf*pay officers, well experienced in this kind of 
war. Scarcely had he ascended half way, when 
be was attacked with such fury by Quintuguenu> 
that a general of less talents would have been 

driven headlong down with all his troops ; but, 
animating his men by his voice and example, he 
sustained for more^than an hour the terrible en* 
counter of the enemy, till having gained step by 
step the level ground;^ he succeeded in forcing 
them into their entrenchments, without however 
being able to break their order. 

The Araucanians^ mutually exhoitiiig each 
other to die with glory, defended their camp 
with incredible valour until mid^day, wb^ Don- 

Carlos Irrazabalj after an obstinate resistance, 
finally forced the lines on the left with his com-* 
pany. At the same time the quarter-master and 
Don' Rodolphiis Lispergcr, a valiant German 
oiiicer, penetrated with their brigades in front 
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Ahd on fhc right. Quintiiguenii, aUhonf»!i *tir- 
rounded on every side^ rendered for a long tiiua 
the iBvenl of. the battle doubtful. He noaio- 
tained his troops in good order, and conjured 
^heiB not to dishonour by an ignominious defeat 
-a place that b«d so often ivitnessed the victories 
of their ancestors. Whilst he fliew from rank to 
rank animating his men, and constantly con- 
ffoniii^. the enemy, be fell, pierced with three 
mortal wounds by the govemor,.who had singlcfd 
him out and taken aim at him. 'i'h(^ last word 
he uttered .was . an enthusiastic exclamation of 
liberty. . • . • ; 

On seeing him dead, a part of his soldiers in 
despair suffered themselves to be cut in pieces, 
and the rest betook themselves to flight Almost 
all the auxiliaries were slain, but of the Spa- 
niards it is f^aid that only twenty fell in the 
battle; of which number was a Portuguese 
koighl of the order of Christy who was slain in 
i|ie beginning" of the conflict. 

The ^overnor^ highly gratified with being the 
4rs( conquereir of the Araucanians on the formi- 
dable Mariguenu, conducted his army to the 
^ea shore, where he was saluted with repeated 
discbarges of cannon from the Peruiian fleet, 
wbieb, in scouring the coast in search of the 
English, had witnessed the victory. These de- 
sponstrations of general joy were answered on 
tbe part of the army by frequent ToDeys of 
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musketry, and the custoinarj mititary rejoicings. 
Availiug himself of this opportunity^r the ph^ 
trtsooi sent thequarter-niasterto Peru, on there* 
turn of the flcet_, in order to obtain the greatest 
.|>ossible reiaforcement of troops to prosecute the 
var the eaeiiiDg campaign* 

In the meantime he abandoned the ancient situ- 
atiou of (he tbrtress of Aiauco> and rebuilt it in 
wiollier moie conveiMit upon the leA shore, 
where, in ease of need^ it eould be more readily 
succoured. Culocolo was lord of this district; 
he was son to the celeUrated Uimen of that 
luune^ but of s dispoiilioa very different from 
that of his father. Indignant on seeing his 
laads occupied by the eaemy, he endeavoured to 
drive them off, but being defeated nod made pri* 
•oner, he solicited and obtained his life^ on con* 
dition of persuading his subject who had re- 
tired to the mountains, to submit to the Spanish 
government. These, on being urged by his vrifis 
Millayene to fulfil the promise of their chie^ 
replied, that as his present misfortunes had been 
xauaed by loTa of his eoaotiy, so ouglit he to 
endure them with a firmness worthy of Im birth ; 
thatj stimuUted by his example, they would 
confront all dangers to defend him, and to ro- 
venge the outrages which he might suilLT. The 
prince, irritated by this reply, devoted himself to 
the service of the Spaniards, and served them as 
a guide in the pursuit of his people. 

a3 
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At this period J 1592, there was among th« 
Araucanians a Spaniard who had heen made 
prisoner io one of tho former b«ttlet> and who 
by his ingratiating manners had obtained the 
esteem and conhdeoce of the principal men of 
the iiatioo. This man* either from gratitiide fiw 
the treatment he had leeeiTedj or at the intti- 
galioa oi the governor/ applied himself to effect 
a treaty of peace with great hopes of success ; 
hot the preliminary eonditions proposed hy hjm 
not proving agreeable to either of the parlies, all 
his endeavours were ineiiiectual. The governor^ 
iihtated at the illauceois of hii propoaab, set 
out on his march with all his army for the prOf 
vince of Tucapel, laying waste with fire and 
•word aU that fell in hia way. 

Pail]aeeo> who had heen elected Toqni in 
place of Quiuiuguenu^ thinkuig himself not sut^ 
ficiently strong to oppose the enemy openly, re*- 
solved to draw them into an amhuscade. F'o^ 
this purpose he placed a hundred men on lioi se- 
back at the entrance of a wood^ within which he 
h|ui concealed the lemainder of his forcc8» with 
orders for them to counterfeit flight on the ap- 
pearance of the enemy. This scheme at first 
promised suecess i the Spaniards pursued theov 
hut discovering in time that it was only a stra- 
tagem» they turned hack ai^d jpretended to Hy 
|hflmselves» in order to indnee their fawnnies tot 
quit ibfi wood-aod attafk then in the epep field. 
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The AraucanianSi not aware of the trick, ran 
into the suare^ and being siurrouoded on every 
uiAt, were almost all cot in pieces^ together witb 
their commaiider^ after hairing sold their liyes 
Terj dearly. The remainder look refuge in the 
jQoarshes^ where they secured tbemselYes from the 
fury of the victors. 

These repeated victories^ the cause of such 
exultation to the Spaniards, were but the pre- 
ludes of the severest disasters that they had 
ever experienced in Chili. It will, nevertheless, 
scarcely admit of a doubt that they must have 
cost much blood, since the governort contrary to 
his custom, withdrew to Santiago after the last 
action, with the intention of awaiting there the 
reinforcements which he ej^ected from Peru, 
and to raise as many recruits as possible in the 
northern provinces of the counlrj. The rein- 
forcements were not long in arriving, but as tbey 
a|»pcared to him iosafficient to continue the war 
with advantage, he determined to go to Peru in 
person to solicit more considerable succours, 
committing in th^ meaatime the command of the 
amy to the quarter-master, and the civil go- 
vernment to the licentiate Pedro Viscarra. On 
his arrival at Lima he met with his successor in 
the government, who had been appointed by the 
court of Spain. This was Don Martin LovuIll, 
nephew of Ignatius,* an oiUcer of merit, who 

♦ The ceieLciticd founder of the ord«:r of the Jesuits. 
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had acquired the favour of the viceroy Toiedcr^ 
bj taking Tupac Amaru, the last iQea of Peru^ 
in the mountains of the Andes. This service not 
caly obtaiiied for him the go vernm^utof Chilis but 
princess (71m Beatrix Coya in miu'riage^ 
flw eiify daughter and heireic of the Inca Sajrt 
Tu{)ac. He arrived at Valparitiso in 1593, with 
It respectably body of troops^ aoA inun^BdiateljP 
proceeded to Santiago, where he was recejTed 
w4ii every testimony of joy by tb^ ^iiiAmix 



CHAP, VI. 

The Toqui FaiUamachu kUU Loyola the Go* 

Aft£r tfae death of PaiUaeco, Acauc^uiaof 
appointed to the chief command the hereditary 

Toqui of the second Ulhalmapu, called Pailla- ^ 
Igachu , a man of a yeiy advaaced agCj but of 
wonderful aetiYity. Fortnne/commoalj tupposed 
not to be propitious to the old^ so Ikr fcTOured 
his euterprisesj that he surpassed all his pre« 
deceiioffi in military glory^ and had the singular 
ftlicity of rettoriug his country to its ancient 
state uf indepeodence. No sooner was he in- 
Tested with the supreme power^ than he appointed 
Pblantaru and Millacalquin, two officers not 
inferior to himself in merit, io the important 
charge of Vice Toqui» deviating in this instance ^ 
from the established custom^ which allowed only 
one lieutenant to the general. As tlie Aiauca- 
nian force was^ however^ greatly dtmimsbed^ he 
imitated the example of Antignenu, and with* 
drew to the marshes of Lumaco, where he ap- 
plied himself to form an army capable of exe-s 
^Utin^ his eiLt^sive plans* 
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Lojola» after having regulated the police of 
the capital^ proceeded to CoDception in order to ' 
attend io I he business of the war. Paillaniachu 
took advantage of this opportunity to send aa 
oMcer, under pretence of eomplimentiog him> 
to obtain informatioa of his character and de- 
•%ns. Antipillaa^ who was charged with this 
commissifm^ showed himself worthy of the trust 
reposed in him by the ^neral. In the frequent 
confer^ces which the governor held with him^ 
be endeavoured to unpiesB him with an idea of 
the great power and imiaense resources of his 
sovereign, insinuatiug the necessity of the Arau- 
caoiaas coming to an accommodation. The am- 
bassador, pretending to he coovinced by bis rea<^ 
sonings^ replied : " W c are not igrnorant of the 
power of your prince, which extends irom the 
east to the west. But we are not to be despised^ 
for although we are hut a small people, we have 
nevertheless hitherto resisted bis immense power. 
Your ideas respecting peace are very different 
from ours. By peace we understand an entire 
cessation of hostilities, which is to be loiiowed 
by a complete renuociatioa on your part of any 
pretended right of controul over us, and the 
restoration of all those lands w hich you have oc-^ 
cupied in our territories. You, on the contrary, 
under that mune, seek to subject us, to which we 
will never consent while we have a drop of blood 
left in our veins." 
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As' the goyernor was of a generous disposition^ 
be could not but admire the noble sentiments of ^ 
Anfttfiillan, acnd dismissed him with the strongest 
demonstrations of esteem. But far from aban-* 
dooiog the posts established in the Araiicaaian 
territiorj, he passed the Bio^bio in ld9#, and 
founded a new city at a little distance from that 
river^ to which he gave the name of Coja^ in V 
bonour of the princess bis wife. This he in* 
teded not only as a pbuse of retreat for the in* 
habitants of AngoU which was in the vicinity^ 
but also to protect the rich gold mines of Kila- 
cojan. He established therein a municipal ma* 
gislracy, and adorned it with several churches 
and monasteries ; and in order to reader it more 
secure, constructed two castles in front of it, 
called Jesus aiid Chivecura, which protected 
both shores of the river. 

Paillamachu, solicitous of destroying this 
rising establishment, which reflected dishonour ^ 
upon his command, in i595 gave orders to Lon- 
cothequai, one of bis captains, to take the fort of 
Jesus. This officer, afler baTing bamed one 
part of it, and twice penetrated into the other, 
was killed before he completed the enterprise. 
The Araucanian general began at lengthy in 
1596j to harass with frequent incursions the 
Spanish districts, both to subsist his troops and 
habituate them to a miUtarj life. The Spanish 
army in vaiu went in pursuit of him ; he alwajs 
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took etre to »vottl it, roM^iag to merve.luf * 
fime fer a more faYOuraUe occasion. 

Ftnding no other means to restrain him, Lojola 
erected in the neighbourhood of his eocampoieot 
two fbiU, oae upon the ancient site of that of 

Puren, and the other on the ^csy border uf the 
marshes of Lumaco. These he garrisoned with 
the greater part of a reinforciemeiit of tm|if 
which at that time he received from Peru^ and 
sent the remainder^ in 1597, to found an esti^ 
hlishment in the province of Cujo^ under the 
name of St. Louis de Loyola> which- still exisii^ 
although in a miserable condition, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages of its situation* c 
PaOhimaehtt ebon took by storm the fortress 
of Lumaco, and gave the charge of reducing 
that of Puren to Peiautaru and Miilacalquin. 
Having in ten days reduced the garrison tetex* 
tremity, thcsr. oiiicers, ap^reeablj to the instruc- 
tions of their general, r^^tired on the arrival of a 
reinforcement of Spaniards under the cootmaad 
'of Pedro Cortez, who had obtained great repu- 
tation in that war. The governor, nevertheless, 
shortly after arriving there with the rest of the 
army> ordered the fortifications to be demolished, 
and the garrison to be transferred to Aogol, 
fearing to expose it to the fate of that of Lumaco. 
He then proceeded to Imperial^ to secure that 
city in the best possible manner against the iu^ 
creasing strength of the enemy. 
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After liavins: repaired the fortifications of Im- 
perial, and also those of Villariea and Yaldivia^ 
he returned to ihb Bio-bio under eii eeeort of 
time fiimdred men, whom be ordered bftek at 
ioon as he thought himself in a place of security, 
letainuig vitii iiini> besidet bit own Ibinilj!^ ooljr 
mtf bttlf.pay oiReers and three Fraiioisean firuurs. 
Paiilamachu, who had secretly watched hismo- 
tkMM^ and followed bia wfth two hundred tol* 
4iirt, touee ifed ttm a fiiroorable op|NNrtanity to 
put his designs in execution. Accordingly, find- 
ing him enc^inped in the pleasant Tallejr.i>f- Ca* 
niafva, hefell upon him, while he wae adeap» on 
ihe night of the 9id of November^ ISM, and V 
killed him with all his retinue. It would seem 
that the Araaoniaa general had formed oonfi* 
dent hopes of the ioeeem of this bold enter- 
prise, since, in consequence of his previous in- 
atructimw^ in less than fortj-eight houci after 
Ibbeveni^notonljtiie Arattcanwuprorineetbttt 
those of the Cunchese and Huilliches were in 
armil, and the whole of the country to the Archi- 
pelago of Ghilo^ Btoij SiMaiard who had tho 
nuffSMTtune of being found without the garrisons 
was jmt, to death ; and the cities Osorno, 
Valdivia, ViUariea» Ini|Mria(, Caoetflb Aogol, 
Coy&, and the fettrass of Arauco, were all al 
once invested with a close siege. Not content 
With thisy FaiilamachUj without losa of time, 
crossed the Bic<4io^ burned tiie cities of Coo- 
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>/ ceptfon^Mdl CUlIm^ lud waife the provinM hi 

their dependence^ aud retmmed leaded with spoil 
to his couotrj« 

On the fiffil racoifit of flus iiMihncholy news at 
the capital, the inhabitants, filled conster- 
natioa^ abandoned themsciyes to despair^ and 
agreed with 4»e Ywse to quit the coontrj and 

^ retire to Peru. Aa they had« however, some 

coQiideace in Pedro de Viscara, thej assembled 
in eowieii^ and obliged him to take upon him* 
self the go v e r nment^ till theeeurt^ en heins^ 
made acquaiuled with the djealh of Loyola^ 
iboaid appeiat some other. This offieer^ wlm 
was more than seventy years old^ began his mardi 

^ fcj ^1 for the frontiers in 1599, with all fhetroopi that 
he could raise, and had the courage to cross the 
Bio^^biot and in the face of the besieging eoezny, 

^ withdraw the inhabitaiits from Angol and Coya, 
with whom he repeopled the cities of Concj^tion 
and Chilian. Bot bis government continued 
only six mentiis ; for Ae viceroy of Peru, on 
bciDg iuformed of the perilous situation of Chili, 
Mt .i>on Franeiaco Qoinones thither as go* 
venmr, with a numerous reinfintemenir of sol- 
diers, and a large supply of military stores. 
This commander had several actions with Pail* . 
lamaehu on the northern shore of the Bio-bio, 
whither the AraucaiiiaiiS h;id ^one with an in- 
ttotion of laying under coatributioiij or of ra-* 
vaging the Spanish provinces ; but none of thma 
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decisive. Tlie most eeblnriled vts &at of 

the piaius of Yumbel. The enterprising Taqiji 
being oa his return^ at the he«id of two thousand- 
nieii, with a great nimiber of aaimalB which hi 
Lad taken from the district of Chilian, Quinones 
attempted to cut oS his retreat y/iih m equal 
noniber> the must of whom wece Earopeanik 
The two armies advanced with equal resolution. 
The Spaniards in vain attempted to keep the 
eDMa J at a dutaiioe by a eoMteot fire from eight 
fleld pieeea and all their musketrj . They ferj 
soon came to close quarters^ and the hattie was 
continued with incredible fury for more than two 
hours, till night parted the eomhatanCs, and 
Pailhiniachii, availing himself of llie obscurity, 
repassed the Bio-bio. The accounts from whence 
our information is derived merely state in general 
terms, that a great number of the Araucanians 
were slaiu> and not a few of the Spaniards. The 
goveroji^ upon this occasion made a useless dis- 
play of sererity, by ordering the prisoners to be 
quartered and hung upon the trees ; a proceeding 
highly disapprofed by the most prudent of hia 
^<Mom, who, from motives of humanity or self*' 
interest, advised him not to furnish the enemy 
with a pretext for retaliation. But his adhe* 
renee to the old maxim, of eon qucringhy means 
^f terror, rendered him deaf to their remon- 
strances. The consequence of this engagement 
was the evaeuation of the fori of Araoco and 
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the thy of Ctau^, the inhabitaiiU af irhieli 
tired to Conception. 

lu the meaotmus Paillamachii w as in constaDt 
notion ; sometimes encouraging hy his presenoe 
the forces that besieged the cities^ at others ra* 
▼aging the Spanish provinces beyond the Bio- 
bio^ to the great injury of the inhabitants* 
Having learned that the siege of Yaldivia had 
been raised, he secreilv hastened thither with a 
bodj of four thousand men, consisting of in* 
iantrj and horse^ among whom were seventy 
armed with arquebuses^ taken in the last engage* 
ments from the Spaniards. On the night of tha 
i4th of November he passed the broad river 
Calacala or Yaldivia by swimmings stormed the 
city at daj-break^ burned the houses^ killed a 
great number of the inhabitants^ and attacked 
the vessels at anchor in the harbour^ on board of 
which many had taken refuge, who only effected 
their escape by immediately setting sail. After 
this he returned in trinmph to join Miliacalquin, 
to whom he had entrusted the guard of the 
Bio-bio^ with a booty of two million of dollars^ 
all the cannon, and upvirards of iour hundred 
prisoners. 

Ten days after the destruction of Valdiviat^ 
Col. Francisco Campo arrived there from Pm 
with a reinforcement of three hundred men^ but 
finding it in ashes, be endeavouredj though ii^ 
effectually, to introduce those succoofi iota 

8 
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the cities of Oforno, ViUsriev^ and* ImperiBi. 

Amidst so many uiUfortuaes^ a i expedition of 
five eitips of war firom UoUand arrived in 1600 
upoB the coast of Chilis which plundered the 
island of ChiiaCj and put the Spanish garrison to 
tke Aword. NeYertheleiSj the crew of the com- 
modore having landed in the little ' island of 
Talca, or Santa Maria, Avas repulsed with the 
loss of twenty-three of their meu by tlie Araii- 
caniaos who dwelt thene, and who probably sup^ 
poted them to be Spaniards. * » 

* Quinoues^ disgusted with a war which was far 
firom ptomisiny a iprtunaite issue^ solicited and 
obtained his dismissfon from the government. 
He was succeeded by the old quarter-master, 
fiareia Kamon, of whom much was expected^ 
-finND his experience and long acquaintance with 
the enemy, l^t^t that very knowh*dge induced 
hia to act on the dtiensive^ rather than hazard 
^t part of the kingdom which was still subject 
to Spain, allhough be had received a regiment 
of select troops from La^bon^ under the command 
M Don Francisco Ovalle» imther to the historian 
pf that name. His government was^ however^^ 
but of short duration. Aionzo Rivera, an officer 
:wiio had rendered hiniself famous in the wars of 
:tiie Low C<nintries, was sent out by the king as 
-governor iu his pi iCc, with a regiment of vete- 
.lans. On assuming his office, he toi tiiied with 
strong forts the shores pf the Bio*bio^ and greatly 
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encouraged the inhabitants, who had not yet re- 
linquished the idea of quitting CMli, 

After a siege of two years and eleven months 

0 \ Villarica, a very populous and opulent city, fell 

st lengthy in 160^, into the hands of the Arau- 
canians. A simiiar fate, after a short intervat^ 
was experienced hy Im])erial, the metropolis of 
the southern colonies, which would have fallea 
some months hefore^ had not its fate been pro-* 
^ traded by the courage of a Spanish heroine, 
called InesAguilera. This lady, perceiving the 
garrison to he discouraged and on the point of 
capitulating!:, dissuaded them from surrendering, 
and directed all the operations in person, until, a 
favourable opportunity presenting^ she escaped 
hy sea with tibc bishop and a great part of til* 
inhabitants. She had lost during the siege her 
husband and brothers^ and her valour was re- 
warded by the king with an annual pension of 
two thousand dollars. 

Osorno, a city not less rich and populous than 
^ the preceding, was not able much longer to resist 
the fate thai aw aited it. It fell * under the vio-- 

* Modem a? Aincricaii history is, it has had its full share of 
fable, and tbis city of Osortio furnished a subject for the last 
which has been invented. It is found ia the twentieth volmue 

of the SenutnarU ErudUo, 
lu this great effort of the natives of Chili to recover their. 

country, Osorno resisted them vigorously, and held owt for sfk 
months; attiie^udof tUut um«: the Spauiards repulsed the 
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kut e^rts o£ the besiegers, yfho, freed from^ 
flMir attflutum to ike oQien, were able to bring 

their whole force as^ainst it. Thu-^, in ii period 
of liiiie Biore thaa three years, were destroyed 

besiegers io a general assault, and compelled them to break up 
the blockade ; being however aihiid of another attackt they 
retired aboat three or ibnr leagues^ to a peninsula at the south 
i>ot of the Cordittera, Ibnned hy the lake from which tlie ' 
ihvr Bmm iMtet, Hera they bnih a city and secofed it oa 
tha IsthAtM with waits, bahraiks, moafs, and draw-brid<2:es : 
and hfie they remaiued and muliijilied so as to foiin iuioLlic? 
city on the opposite side of the lake. Thry have plenty of 
boats. Tlicir weapons are the Innce, sword, and dn*x«»er ; but 
whether of iron or not, the peri^on who discovered the existence 
of these cities, had not heea able to learn. Tfiey use also the 
Iboi^g and ball, and are gtaatly dreaded for their skill in 
IhiOMfh^ k i and Ifaey hava art01eiy« bat no nraakela* The 
ladiaBB call then Alcafauncas. Fomeriy they used to Imy 
salt irom the Pehoences, and even from the Indians who are 
under the Spanish government, which they paid for in silver ; 
aud this occasioned a irreat demand for salt at the Spanish 
settlements, where an ox ' -is then the price of a loaf : hut 
lately this demand has ceasod, for they have found salt in 
abmidance. They have retained their dress, their comfiiexion, 
and their beards. A year only before tfais aoeoant was written* 
a aaui Iram Chilo4 got to the city g^as befoia the bcklga was 
drawn i^ and knocked fq* admittance. The soldier who Was 
apoa gaard told ban to batten back as fast as possibly for 
their Iring, he said, was a cmel tyrant, and would inlalliMy put 
him to death if he was taken ; he marvelled indeed that the 
Indians had let him pass thus far. i iiis man was killed ou 
his way back; but the news of his adventure reached Valdivia, 
and was foUy behevcd there. It seems the people of these 
dtict were under a grievous tyranny, and ware therefore d^- 
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all tbe fetHementi which Valdivia and hii sac-' 
ceuors had established and |ir«wried> at the ax^ 

pcnsc of &o much blood, in the extensive roimtry 
betweca tbe Bio- bio and the Arc hi^ago o£ 
Chiloe^ Done of which have been tinee rebuilt, 
as what is at present called Yaldiyia is no more 
than a fort or garrison. v 

The sufibrings of the besieged were great nor 
can they scarcely be exceeded by thoee eoditred 
in the most celebrated sieges recorded in history. 
They were compelled io subsist on the most 
loathsome food, and a piece of boiled leether 
was considered as a sumptuous repast by the 
voluptuous inhabitants of Viilarica and Osoruo. 
The cities that were tsJncn were destroyed in 
such a manner that at present few vestiges of 
them remain, and those ruins are regarded by 
the natives as objects of detestation. Although 

sirous of making their sitjiation kuovvn to the Spaiiianls : bll^ 
the chiefs took every possible precaution to prevent this, and 
tlie lodians, who po6«esfied the interveniug country, weic 
c^aeUy solicitous to prevent any iotelligcice of this state froai 
readiiiig tbe SpMiiali astaemciit^ beoniae k nouki bnig Iben 
^Sfther into th^ IsihI* ^ 

This sccount h mid to bate bteo wiltien in 1774>» by Dok 
Igntcio Ptnuer, ca|itaia of infimtry, and ioterpreter-gtneii] it 
Valdivia, and by him addressed to the president of Chili. The 
writer states that his thoroti^h knowietlge of the lau<i;iia£^e of* 
the natives, and his great intimary uith tlieci, had enabled 
bin), by tbe artful and persevering inquiries eight aud 
twtuty jreaft, Is collect'tbis iuformtioB^^. ^. 



greftt numbers of ibe citizeiiB perisbed io tbe 

defence of their walLs the prisoners of all ranks 
mod Btxei were ao ouiucrous^ that there was 
scarcely an Araueaniao familj who had not one 
to its share. The women were takea into the 
leragHos of their conquerors. Husbands were^ 
however^ permitted for tbe most part to retain 
tbeir wives^ and the unmarried to espouse tbe 
women of the country; a^d it is not a little 
lenuurkabla that ih» mustees^ or offspring of 
these singular marria^s, became in tbe subse* 
quent wars the most terrible enemies of the 
Spanish name. . 

Tbe ransom and exchange of prisoners was 
also permitted. B)' this means many escaped 
from captivity. Some, however, induced by 
love of tbeir ehiidren^ preferred to remain with 
their captors during their lives ; others, who ac- 
quired their aifection by their pleasing manners, 
or their skill in the arte, established themselves ad- 
vanlageously in tbe eountry. Amon^ tbe latter 
were Duu iia^ilio Roxas and Dun Antonio Baa- 
cttgnan> both of noble births who acquired high 
reputation among the natives^ and have left in- 
teresting memoirs of the transactions of their own 
times. But those who fell into brutal hands had 
much to suiier. Paillamachu did not long enjoy 
the applause of his countrjvnen ; he died at the 
end of tbe year 1603, and was succeeded by liu- 
' oecura, his pupil in thd jcbool of Lumaco. 
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Second fatfbnunate Gcvemrnmt qf Oareia Bih 

mon / Restoration qf the Court of Royal Audft 
ence; IneffectiuU Negotiation for Feace^ 

WsitsT Alonzo Rivera was wbblly intent upon 

checking the progress of the > ictorious Arauca- 
mansj he was removed from the gOTernmeDt of 
Chili io that of Tucumao, in consequence of 
having married the daughter of the celebrated 
Aguilera without obtaining the rojiil permission. 
Garcia Ramon, his predecessor, was appointed to 
succeed him, and received at the same time with 
his commission, a thousand soldiers from Europe, 
and two hundred and &ity from Mexico. As> 
he was now at the head of on armj of three 
thousand regular troops, besides auxiliaries^ he 
returned to invade the Araucanian territories^ 
and penetrated without much opposition as far as 
the province of Boroa, where he erected a fort, 
which )ie furoiihed with a good number of 
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cannon, and a ir^trrison of three buudred men, 
luider the comiuaud of Llsperger. 

Hueoecura waited till the retreat of the army 
to attack this new establishment. On his march 
thither iie fell in with the coramander Lisperger, 
jfho had left the fort with one hundred and sixty 
of his soldiers in order to protect a convoy, and 
cut in pieces the whole detachment. He then 
proceeded to the attack of the fort, which he 
assailed three times with greatTury. The battle 
was continued with the utmost obstinacy for the 
space of two hours, but Egidius Negrete, who 
succeeded to the commaad in place of Lisperger^ 
manifested in the defence fo much valour and 
military skill, that the Araucaoian general found 
himself under the necessity of converting the 
vtorm into a blockade, which was continued 
until the governor gave orders for the garrison 
to evacuate the place. 

After this the Spanish armv proceeded to lay 
waste <hc ciioinj's country. For ihii purpose it 
was separated into two divisions, one under the 
command of the quarter-master, Alvaro Pineda, 
and llic nlli!^r under tliat of Don Diego Saruvia. 
Iluenceura, however, watching his opportunity, 
attacked and defeated them one after the Other, 
and so complete was the rout, that there was not 
a single person who escaped death or captivity. 
Thus in a short time was that army, on which 
such ^^ttering hopes had been founded, wholly 
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dispersed. la cousequeace of these disasters^ in 
' ^ J y 1608, tbe court of Spain issued orders^ that 
Iiereaftcr there sliould constantly be maiiitained 
on the Araucauiaa frontier a body of two thou- 
^ sand regular troops^ for whose support an appro^ 
priation of 292^279 dollars annually was made 
iu tiie iftasurj of Peru. 

After having been suppressed for thirty-four 
jears^ the Court of Royal Audience was re-> 

/ ,^ "^i established on the Sth of Septeiubcr, 1609, in 
tbe city of St. J&go, to the great satisfaction of 
the inhabitants^ since which period it has con- 
tinued to exist with a high reputation for justice 
and integrity. Ramon^ who« by this new regu- 
lation^ to the titles of governor and captain* 
, • general^ had iidiied that of president^ returned 
and crossed the Biorbio at tbe head of an army 
of about two thousand men. Huenecura ad- 
vanced to meet him in tbe defiles of the marshes 
of Lumaco. The battle was obstinate and 
bloody^ and the Spaniards were in great danger 
of bein^ entirely defeated ; but the governor^ 
placing himself in the front line, animated his 
troops so tar that they at length succeeded in 
^ breaking the enemy. Shortly after this battle^ 

L / c? ^ on the lOlh of August, 1610, he died in Con- 
ception, greatly regretted by the inhabitants, to , 
whom he was mfuch endeared by his excellent 
qualities, and liis long residence among them, 
lie was aUo highly esteemed by the Arauca- 
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mukSs Vfhom he always treiied^ when prisonert^ 

with particular attention, and a humanity that 
did him honour in that age. 

According to the royal decree establishing the 
Court of Audience, the government now de^ 
. volved upon the eldest of the auditors^ Don 
Louis Merlo de la Fuente. 

About the same time, either from disease or in 
coM-equeuce of a wound that he received in the 
last battie, died the Toqui Huenecura. His sua- 
cessor was Aillavilu the Second, whom Don Ba« 
silio de Roxas, a contemporary writer, represents 
as one of the (greatest of the Araucanian generals, 
and as having fought many battles with^Merlo, 
and his successor Don Juan Xaraquernad.i ; 
but he neither mentions the places where they 
were fought^ nor any particulars reflecting 
them. 

Among the missionaries at that time charged 
with the conversion of the Chilians^ there was a 
Jesuit called Louis Valdivia^ who, perceiving 
that it was impossible to preach to the Arauca. 
* nians during the tumult of arms, went to Spain, 
and repiresented in the strongest terms to Philip 
the Third, wlio ^vas then on the throne, the j^reat 
injury done to the cause of religion by the con- 
tinuance of the war. That devout prince, who 
had more at heart the advancement of religion 
than the augmentation of his territories^ sent 
orders immediately to the government of Cbili 
to discootinue the war^ and settle a permanent^ 
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peace with the Araucanianc;^ by establishing the 
river Bio-bio as the line oi division between the 
two QfttioDB. With a view to insure the more 
pnnetual executioa of bis orders^ he also deter- 
uined to exalt the zealous missionary to the 
^liscopel dignity, and commit to him the charge 
of the government of Chili ; hut Valdivia re- 
fused to accept of auy thing except the privilege 
•f nominating in his place a governor whose 
views were in conformity to his own. This wai 
no other than Alonzo Rivera^ who, as we have 
already observed, had been exiled to Tucumau. 
- Satisfied with the proqierotts issue of his 
voyage, Valdivia returned to Chili in 1612, with' 
a letter from ih€ king himself to the Araucaniait* 
o op gres sj rel|itive to the establishment of peace* 
and the promotion of religion. Immediately on^ 
his arrival he hastened to the frontiers, and com- 
pumicated to the Araucanians by means of some 
lirisoners whom he brought with him from Peru/ 
the commission with which he. m as inlmstcd by 
the court. Aillavilu, who at that time held the 
chief command, paid little attention to this in<* 
formation, considering it as merely a stoi v in- 
vented for the purpose of deceiving and sur* 
prising faim ; but he soon after dying or resign- 
ing hts ofltcA, his suceessor Aneanamon thought 
prope«- lo inquire into the ttuth of the report. 
With this view he directed the Ulmen Caram** 
pao^ui to converse with Valdivia, and learn hw 
proposals in an assembly of the Ulmeocs. 
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The missionary, on hems:; invited by that 
pl&cerj repaiied under the protection of the U I 
men Luicainilla to Nancu» the priocipal place in 
the province of Catiray, where^ in the presence 
of fifty of those chiefs, he made known his 
ftiuiMis aqd the sulMtance of his m^otiatioii^ 
read die royal dispatches^ and entered into along 
ie;i[planation of the motives of his vojage^ which 
concerned the general good of their souk. The 
assembly thanked him for his exertions, and. 
promised to maJte 4 favourable revolt to the 
fieneraU 

Carampangui insisted on aeeompanyiog Yal^ 

ddivia to Conception, where he met with tlie go- 
^riiorj whQ dispatched the letter of the king 
^ocaqamon by Pedro Melen^ess, one of his eiH. 
f igns, with a request that he would come to Pai- 
cavi> in order to confer with him iipon the preU* 
jDdinaries of the peace. The Toqui was not long 
jn-repairia^ to the place appointed^ with a small 
guard of forty soldiers and several Ulmenes, 
In his train were also a number of Spanish pri« 
soners of the first families, to whom he had given 
their liberty. The govci'iior, V aldiviaj and the 
principal officers of the government, came out 
to receive him^ and conducted him to his lodg-> 
ings under the discharge of artillery. They then 
profceeded to discuss the articles of peace^ which 
vftie, that the river Bio-bio should serve as a 
barrier tu both iiatious, so that neither should he 
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fiefQiittad to pass it with ao army ; that all de* 
serters in future should be mutually vetHinedy 

aiid that the missionaries should be permitted to 
preach the doctxmes of Christianity iu the Arau- 
canicn territories. 

The Araucanian general required ms a preli* 
ininary the evacuation of the forts of Paicavi 
and Affanco> which had beeu latelj erected upOA 
ihesefr-coast. The goi^enior abandoned the Unt, 
and agreed immediately on the conclusion of 
peace to quit- the other. As the eonsent of th^ 
chieft of the foar Uthalmapus wa& howe?er rer 
-qinsite to ratify the tn atj, Ancanaraon proposed 
to go ar.d seek them m person^ aad bring them t» 
die Spanish camp. 

The negotiation was in this state of forward- 
ness^ when an unexpected event rendered abortive 
•all the measures that had been taken. Among 
the wives of Ancanamon was a Spanish lady^ 
who, taking advantage of his absence, fled for 
refuge to the governor^ with two .small childret|> 
and Ibur women^ whom she had persuaded to 
become christians; two of whom were the wiveSj 
and the others the daughters of hex husband. 
The indignation of the Toqui on this occasion 
was extreme^ though he was much less exas- 
perated at the iligbt of his wives^ than the kind 
reception which they had experienced from the 
Spaniards. As goon as he obtained information 
of it he relinquished every thought of peacCj and 
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r^roed bacjfr to* demand them of the gOYetmt^ 
His claim wa^ taken into consideration ; but a 

majority of the officers, many of Nvhom were 
opposed to a peace from the advantage which 
^lejrderiYed from the prisoners^ refused to. sur— 
render the worneii to tlic i U4[uij assigning as a 
feason their unwillingness to expose them to the 
danger of abandoning the faith which thej had 
. embraced. After many ineifectual propositions, 
Aacananion^ notwithstanding his reisentmentj was 
reduced to solicit merclj the restoration of his 
dau^hters^ whom he tenderly loyed. He was 
ansivvered, that as the eldest had not yet been ^ 
converted to the christian faith, his request, as 
respected her, would be complied with, but that 
they conhl not so readily grant it in the case of 
the second^ who had already heen baptized. 

While affairs were in- this critical state, ano-' 
ther character appeared upon the stage, who re- 
vived the almost extinguished hopes of the de- 
sired accommodation. Utafiame^ Arch-Ulmco 
of Ilicura, had ever been the most inveterate 
enemy of the Spanish name; and in order to 
avoid all kind o^* commerce with the enemy, had 
constantly refused to ransom his sons or relations 
who were prisoners. He prided himself on having 
opposed with success all the governors of Chiii, 
.from the elder Viilagran to Rivera ; nor bad the 
Spaniards ever been able to obtain a footing in iiis 
province, though it was situated in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Imperial. Valdivia having at this 
time sent back one of his sons^ who had beaoi 
taken in the late war, he was so highly gratified 
ih-di he came in person to visit him at the fort of 
Arauco ; and in return for the civilities thai he 
experienced from him and the goTemor^ ofleredl 
to receive the missionaries in his province, and to 
persuade Ancanamou to iiiake peace with the 
Spaniards. He observed^ however, that it would 
lie necessary in the first place to return him his 
women^ which could be done without exposing 
them to any danger, bj first obtaining from him 
a pass of safe conduct in their favour : this was 
also the opinion oi Yaldivia. Utillame took 
upon himsdf the management of the business^ 
and departed, taking with him three missionaries, 
Horatio Vecchio^ of Sie: na, cousin to Pope 
A]« xander VII, Martin Aranda, a native of 
Chili, and Diego Montalban, a Mexican, the 
Jriends and companions of his benefactor Valdivia. 

No sooner liad the exasperated Toqui learned 
the arrival of the missionaries at Ilieura, than h^ 
hastened thither with two hundred horse, and, 
without deigning to listen to their arguments, 
slew them all, with their conductor Utifiame, 
who endeavoured to defend them. Thus were 
all the plans of pacification rendered abortive, 
Valdivia in vain attempted several times to r^ 
vive the negotiation. The officers and soldiera 
who were interested iu the continuance of the 



war^ disconcerted all bis schemes^ and loudly de- 
manded vengeance for the blood of the priealt 
npfao were slain. The governor, notwithstanding 
bis pacific wishes^ found himself compelled to 
yield to their demands^ and the war, contrary to 
the pious intentions of the king, was reconn 
menccd with greater fury than before. Anca- 
namon^ on bis part^ eagerly desirous of revenging 
the affront he had received, incessantly harassed 
the Spanish provinces. His successor^, Lonco- 
th^ua, continued hostilities ^Ylth equal obstir 
nacy. " Ovalle, a contempotary writer, observes; 
that he fought several bloody battles with the 
governor and bis subaltern otiicers, but has givcil 
only an imperfect account of them* In 1617i 
Rivera died in Conception, having appointed the 
eldest Auditor, Fernando Talaverano, as his suc- 
cessor, who after a government of ten mootht 

was succeeded by I^ope de Ulloa. 
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CHAP. VHI. 
eoHFmxsBs a vseiod or voitktbbn tia as, 

FAOM 1618 TO 1632. 



Darft^ MnUrpriieg of the Toqids Idatiur and 

Putapichion. 

LoKCoraketKA hayiDg resigned^ the chief com- 
mand of the Araucanian armies was conferred 
U{M)n Li^tar. The miiitarj ejipediUoiis of thia 
Toqui wire always so rqpid and un^qmied, 
thai the Spaniards gafe him the appellation of 
the wizard. He appointed LevipiUaii his lieu^ 
tenant-geDera]^ hj whom he was perfectij se- 
conded in the execution of all his designs. Not- 
•withstandinsr the Bio-bio was lined with sentinels 
aod fortresses^ he alwajs contrived some means 
of passing and repassing it without experiencing 
any loss. His first enterprise was the capture of 
four hundred horses intended to remount the 
Spanish cavalrj. He next rajraged the pioTinca 
of Chilian^ and the Gorregidor having marched^ 
to meet bimi he entirely defeated and slew hiin^ 
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togeilier with two of his wm, and meral of the 
magistrates of the city. 

Five dajs alter this action he proceeded to- 
wards St. Philip of Austria, . or YumbeU with 
six hundred infantry and four hundred horse^ 
whom h^ sent out in several divisions to ravage 
thejcountry in the Ticinity^ leaviug only two 
hundred to guard the mtrrow pass of the Con- 
grejeras. Rebolledo, the commander of the 
place, provoked at his temerity, dispatched sc- 
Tenty horse to take possession of the above- 
mentioned defile and cut off his retreat^ hut they 
were received with such bravery by the troops 
of Lientttr« that they were compelled to retire 
for security to a MM, after having tost eighteen 
of their number^ with their captain. Rebolledo 
sent to their assistance three companies of in- 
fantry» and the remainder of the cavalry. Lien* 
tur, who by this tiuie had arrived with ali his 
army^ immediately formed his troops in battle 
array, fell upon the Spaniards, notwithstanding 
the continual fire of their musketry, and at the 
first encounter put the cavalry to flight. The 
infantry> being thus left exposed, were almost ali 
cut in pieces ; but thirty-six prisoners were taken 
by the victors, who were distributed in the se- 
veral provinces of the country. 

Had Lientur at that time invested the place, it 
must inevitably have fallen into his hands : but, 
for sojone reason which ^oes not appear^ he de- 
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ferred the &iege until the foilowiDg year, when 
his attempts to take it were rendered ineffectual 
hy the valiant defence of Ximenes^ the com- 
mander. This failure was, howeirer, recom* 
penaed by the capture of Neculgoenu^ the gaf * 
rison of which he put to the swords and made 
' prisoners of ail the auiuUaries who dwelt in the 
neighbourhood. These successes were followed 
by many others equally fkvonrable^ whence^ ac* 
cording to contemporary writers^ who are satisfied 
. with mentioning thein in general tenns» he waa 
considered as the darluig child of fortune. 

Ulloa, more a victim to the mortification and * 
anxiety caused by the successes of Lientur than 
to sickness^ died on the 80th of Noyember^* 

* About this time the governor of Peru, D. Geroninio 
Luiz de Cabrera, made an expedition insciLrcb of the cit^ of 
the Cesares— the £1 Dorado of Chili. 
In Charles 5th'sreigp the bishop of Placencia is said to have 
. seat out four ships to the Moluccas ; when tfaey had advanced 
^ about twenty leagues witbui the straits of lHagalhacns^ tfate* 
of them were driven on shore and lost, but the crew escaped. 
Hie fourth got bach into the North Atlaatick, and when tha 
weather abated ai ^iin attempted the passage, and reached the 
place where her coiuradcs had been lost. The men were still 
oil the shore, and entreated to be taken i»i board ; this was 
impossible^theie was neither room nor provisions, nnd there 
they were left. Au opinion pvevailed that they got into the 
interior of Chili, settled there, and became a nation . wh^ 
are called the Cesares. It was bdieved that their very 
ploughsliares are of gold. Adventurers reported that they 
had been u^ai cuuu^U U> ht<u the ^uuud ut liiur bells ; dad it 
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i6^. and waSj according to the established cus- /C 
torn, succeeded by the eldest of the auditors, y 
Christoph<^ de la ^erda^ a native of Mexico. 
For the better defence of the shores of the liio- 
bio^ he built there the fort which still goes by \/ 
his nanie ; lie bad also a number of entounlers 
with Lientur^ and during the short period of his . 
goveniraent, "whicb continued but a year, v/as 
constantly O<^cti0ied in protecting the Spanish 
settlements. His iiiiceessory Pedro Sores UUoa ^ 

vviis 5>aid lliat men of a fair complexion had been taken who 
were supposed to be of this tiatlou.*-Oi;a/if, h, 1. c, 5, . 
do. L. 1 . c. 10. 

The existeuce of this cit^ was long believed. Even aftet 
t(eyJor bad attempted to disprove, the Jesuit Mascardi went 
in seattli of it with a large party of Puekhes, and was killed 
by the Poy-vas on Im return from the fmitlcu quest>-^Z>o^«y- 
hqfer, T. 3, 40/. 

The g:roundwork c£ tiiis belief b satisfactorily explained by 
Falkner, c. 4. p. H2. " The report," he sajs, "that there U 
a nation in tiiese parts, descended from Europeans, or tlie rc- 
niaios of shipwrecks, is, I verily believe, entirely false and 
groundless, and occasioned by nisunderstanding the accounts 
of the IndanSf For if they aie asked in Chili concerning any 
inhind settlement of Spaniards* they g^ve an account of towiia 
and white people^ meaning Buenos Ayres, &c. &c.*and so vice 
versai not having the least idea that the inhabitants of these 
t#o distant eoontries are known to each other. Upon my 
qucbliouitig tiie Indians on this subject, I found my conjecture 
to be riuht; and they ackUowled^ed, U|)on my uaiuiag Chilo6, 
Vaidivia, 6^c. (at which they seemed auiazed) that those were 
the places they had mentioned onder the description of Euro* 
pean settlements.*'^^* £. 
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eoDtiiiued flie war wiUi timilar iortuMiy mitii hiM 
detttb^ which happened on the 1 1th of Septemher^ 
1624. . He was succeeded by Ins brother-in-law, 
Ff aociaco AlaTa^ who retained Iha ofioe only n% 

^imm^»-' 

nkmtlia. 

Lientur at length, advanced in jears, and fa- 
tigued with his cimtiniial caDertkoa, tmgood, in 
1685, the chief €0imnand to Pttiapichkm, m yoong 

man^ of a character for courage and conduct very 
similar to his own, who had passed' the earijpart 
of his youth among the Sp«niardt,af a slave to one 
l)iego Truxillo. The Spaniards also possessed at 
the same time a commander of uncommon valour 
and military skill : this was Don Louis de Cor- 
dova, lord of Carpi o, and nephew to the ficcroy 
of Peru, by ^Yhom he was abuodaatiy supplied 
with warlike stores and soldiers, and ordered, in 
the name of the court, not to confine himself to 
defensive war, but to attack directly the Arau- 
canian territory in various quarters < 

His first care on his arri^ at Conception was 
to introduce a reform of the military, and to pa}' 
ihe soldiers the arrears that were due to them. 
Those* offices that were vacant he confierred on 
•4 the Creoles, or descendants of tbfe conquerors, 
who had been for the most part neglected ; and 
by this measune, not only obtained their esteem, 
but thai of all the inhabitants. After havmg 
established order in the government, he directed 
his cousin Alonzo Cordova^ whom be had ap^ 
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pointed quarter-master, to make an incursion 
with six hundred met) in Uie provinces of Arauoo 
and Tu^apel. Bat he was not able to lake more 
than a hundred and fifteen prilKnm of both 
sexes, and a small number of caille> the inhabi- 
tants having taken refuge with their fiunilies and 
effects in the mountahis. Eight only attempted 
to oppose his marcb^ who paid with their lives 
for their temerity. 

In the meantinie» Putapichion endeaTouved to 
signalize the commencement of his command, by 
the capture of one of the strongest places be- 
longing to the Spaniards on the Bio»bio« This 
was the fort of Nativity^ situated on the top of 
a high and steep mountain^ well furnished with 
soldiers and artillery, and both from its natural 
and artificial strength eonsidered as impregnable. 
These considerations did not at all discourage 
the ardent temper of the joung general. He 
came upon the fort unexpectedly ; in a moment 
scaled the difficult ascent, possessed himself of 
the ditch^ and set on tire ^ith burning arrows 
, the palisades and booses of its defenders. But 
the latter collected thcmsclveii in the oiiiy bcistioa 
^hat the flames had spared, kept up from thence 
. 80 seyere a fire upon the enemy, that Putapichion, 
despairing after some time of being able to main- 
tain himself in the fort, retreated, taking with 
him twelve prisoners and several horses. 

From th^ce he crossed the Bto-bio, and at- 
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iMdui Htm poit of Quinel, whicli vit defended 

by a garrisou of six huadred men; but faiiiag 
«iM> in thb attempt^ be tomed against the dfik 
^eted provinfe of Chilian^ irom whence he 
brcu<^Iit olF a great number oi peasants and of 
cattk, uotwitiist^nding tiie exertions of the seir 
geant-major to stop his rapid march, In the 
following vear^ \628, the ^\)\rriior, eager for re^^ 
iaiiation, determioed to invade the Ara^iewiMi 
proTiDces in three direettons; to the qnarter* 
inaster he assigned the maritime coontry^ and to 
the sergeant-major that of the Andes^ reserYing 
the intermediate for himself. In pursuance of 
Ais plan^ at the head of twelve hundred regular 
troops^ and a correspondent number of auxili- 
aiies, he traversed the provinces of Encol and 
Paten, eaptnred a great number of men and 
cattle^ and having passcii the river Cauten, ra- 
vaged in a similar manner the rich district oi 
Maquegua, 

Whilst he was returning, wel l plc.ised with the 
success of his expedition^ Putapichion presented 
liimaelf with three thousand men in order of 
battle. The first encounter was so violent that 
many of the Spaniards having failcu^ the rest 
were compleatly brolben; hut being at kngtli 
rallied by the exertions of their valiant officers^ 
they maintained their ground^ so that the battle 
became more regular, and the slaughter was 
""equal on both ^des, Putapichion^ however^ 



wUo bad recoTered the spoil and taken some 
prisoiieni^ during fhe confusion that the Spa- 
niards were thrown into^ thinking it not prn- 
deut to risk tiiem on the event of ^ battle, ordered 
A retreat. 

On hiB leiurn to Conception, the governor 
met with the sergeant-major and the quiuter- 
master. The first had not been able to effect 
any thip^ of importance^ as the enemy had takea 
rpfuge ill the mountains. The latter reported 
that haviog taken two hundred prisoners^ and ft 
booty of seveii thousand horses and a thousand 
cattle^ he had the misfortune to lose almost all of 
them^ in consequence of a dreadful tempest that 
be met with on his return. 

In the meantime, there arrived in Chili a new 
governor, appointed by the court in place of 
Cordova. This was Don Francisco Laso, a ^ 
native of St. Andero^ an officer who had gained 
much reputation in the wars of Flanders, where 
he had passed the principal part of his life. He 
at first sought to come to an accommodation with 
the Araucauians^ and for that purpose sent home 
all the prisoners that were in the garrisons, vtrith 
particular instructions to that effect But their 
minds were not yet disposed to pi^ace, the glory 
of establishing it beuig* reserved for his suc- 
cessor ; he, however, prepared the way for it by 
bis yictories, and by the ten years of unintei*^ 
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nuttad war that be made upon the eofliaj, io een* " , 

sequence oT the rejection of his proposals. 

Laso was iiot, however, in the coramenccmeat 
of hi* miiilarj operatumi higfalj favoured bj 
fortune. The quarter-master^ Cordova, who 
was preparing^ hy his orders to invade the mari- 
time proTinees at the head of thirteen hundred 
men, wag completely routed in Piculgue> a 
small difelucL not far from the fort of Arauco. 
Putapichion, having placed a part of < his armj 
in ambuscade, contrived, with much ikill, to 
induce him to come to battk an unfavourable 
position. The Spanish hor&e which formed the ' 
advanoed guards not able to suataia the shock of 
the Auracauian cavalry, which had at this time 
become very expert, gave way. The infantry, 
being in consequenee left exposed and surrounded 
upon all sides, were wholly destroyed after a 
combat of more than hve hours, during which 
they performed prodigies of valour in resisting 
the furious assaults of the enemy. In this action 
the coiuiaaiidci himself was slain, with five cap- 
tains, and several otl^r o£lcers of merit. 
' ^ As soon as the governor was informed of this 
defeat, he set out in person \y\i\\ a considerable 
body of troops in search of Futapichion. In 
. the meantime, the latfer, mocking the vigilance 
of Rebolledo the sergeant-major, who bad pro- 
mised to prevent his crossing the Bio-bio, passed 
that river with two hundred men, and itaking ad* 
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Vantage of the absoice of the Sfmnish army, laid 

waste the neighbouring provinces. On receiving 
this iaformation Laso returoed, and immediately 
occupied widi his iroopa all the known passages 
of the jriver ; then taking with him u- uumbLT of 
men equal to that of the enem^j he went in pur- 
suit of ihem with all possible expedition. Having 
arrived at a place caljed Robleria, upon the shore 
of the river Itata^ he was attacked with such 
courage bj the Araucanian generaU that at the 
first encounter the Spaniards gave way, forty of 
them being slaui> with several of their officers. 
The rest owed their safety wholly to the valour 
of their commander^ who^ with that cool in* 
trepidity which marks a great character, not only 
ralUed and restored them to order^ but also en* 
abled them to repulse the enemy with loss. 

Putapichion, satisfied with his success, and 
still more with having taken the scarlet cloak of 
thegovemor^ returned and passed the Bio-hio 
without being pursued. He was received by his 
army with the liveliest demonstrations of joy, 
and in order to gratify themj he resolved to revive 
the almost forgotten festival of the prtiloncon, 
A Spanish soldier taken in one of the preceding 
battles was the victim selected for this barbarous 
spectacle, and after the usual ceremonies the 171- 
men Mauhcan, by order of the general, dis- 
patched him with a blow of his club. This 
cruel action^ which smne have sought to excuse 
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0D the prineiple of retoUatum* lias diibonoured 

all the laurels of Putapidiion, The torture of 
< au iaaoceot prisoaer^ upon whatever motive^ or 
tinder whatever pretext it is inflieted, is a crime 
of tlie deepest dje ap ainsi hunianitj. This cruel 
amu&emeat was not however pleasing to all the 
pation. Maoy of the spectators^ es Don Fran* , 
tisco Bascugnan, an eje witness^ asserts^ com- 
passionated the fate of the unfortunate soldier^ 
end Maulicao> to whom the office of dispatching 
him was assigned as a mark of honour^ declared 
that he had consented to it with the utmost re-p 
luctance^ and only to %void quarrelling with his 
commander* 

The governor having left tp the quarter^, 
master, Fernando Sea^ the charge of guarding 
the Bio-hio, with thirteen hundred Spaniard! 
and six hundred auxiliaric withdrew to San* 
tiagOj where he raised two companies of infantrj 
and one of cayalrj. At the same time he re« 
ccivcd from Peru five hundred veteran soldiers. 
With these^ troops, and those whom he found 
upon the frontier, haying formed a sufficient 
armj, he proceeded iniincdiatcly to the fort of 
Arauco^ which he knew w^s menaced by Puta- 
pichion. That indefatigable general had indeed 
commenced his march for that place with seven 
thousand chosen troops whose valour he thought 
nothing was able to resist: But intimidated hy 
some superstitious auguries of the Dx^Toqui 
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jLientur^ who bad resolved to share with him the 
glory of the enterprise, the greater part of them 
ibrsook him on the road. Not di8C0iirag:ed by 
^his desertion^ and observing that ia war there 
(Bould be no better omen than an eager desire to 
conquer, be eontinaed his march with thirty*two 
hundred of the most determined who were re- 
solved to follow hiuii and encamped at a short 
distance from the fort. Some of his officers ad* 
vised him to attack it that same nighty but he 
declined }i, as well for the purpose^ of resting 
his troops^ as not to give the enemy occasion ti> 
reproach him with always takmg advantage^ like 
|i robber^ of darkness to favour his operations. 

Uayipg resolyed to offer him battle the neif 
day^ the governor made his men prepare them* 
selves for it in the best manner possible^ and that 
night bad a skirmish with an adTanced party of 
the enemy^ who had approached very near th^ 
wall, and burned the houses of the auxiliaries. 
At day-break be took possession with his army of 
flie iinportant post of Alvarrada, which was 
flanked by two deep torrents, placing the cavalry, 
commaaded by the quarter-master Sta., on the 
|r%ht, and the infantry^ under the orders of ser- 
geant-major Rcboiledo, on the left. 

Putapichion having observed the movements, 
of the Spaniards, presented himself with his 
army in such excellent order^ that the governor 
pould not avoid openly ei^ressiug his admiration. 



The soldiers, whose heads a\€ic adorned wifli 
beautiful feathers, appeared as much elated as if 
going to a banquet. The two armies remained 
some time observing each other, till at length 
Quepuantu^ the Vice Toqui, by order of the 
generalj gaye the signal of attack. The goTemor 
then ordered the cavalry to charge, but it was so 
severciy handled by the enemy's horse, that it 
took to flight, and sheltered itself in the rear of 
the army. At the same time the Araucaoian in- 
fantry broke the Spanish lines in such , a manner, 
that the goTernor gave all for lost. Fortu- 
nately for him, at this critical moment Putapi- 
chion was slain. Ayailing- himself of the con- 
fusion produced among the Araucanians by this 
circumstance, he rallied his troops, and charged 
the enemy anew^ who were wholly intent on 
carrying off the body of their general. This 
thejr succeeded in eflkctii^, but were completely 
routed; Qnepuantu in vain endeavouring to stop, 
and brmg them back to the charge, killing several 
of them with his own hand. Great was the 
slaughter of the fugitives who were pursued to 
the distance of six uules ; of the Spaniards many 
also were killed; but from different accounts 
gtvoi by writers^ the number cannot be nscer- 
tained. 
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CHAP. IX. 

COUFJIISING A FEUfOD OF EIGHTT-8EVXN TXABS; 
FBOM TO 17S0« 



Continuation of the War; New Expedition of 
ike Dutch agcdnift ChUi; Peace cmtduded with 
the Araucanians ; It9 short Duration i Ex- 
ploits qf the To qui Clentaru; Series of Spaniah 
Govomors to the Year 1720. 

From the death of Putapicluoii to the termi- 
DatioQ of the governmrnkt of Don Fraociaeo htao, 
the Toquis elected hy the Araucanians contiBued 
the war with raore rashness than ^ood conduct. 
None of them^ like Antiguenu or Paiilaniachu^ 
possessed that coolness requisite to repair their 
losses^ and counterbalance the power of the 
Spaniards. Quepuantu^ who from the rank of 
a suhaltem had been raised to the chief com-* 
mand^ after the battle of AWarrada, retired to 
a valley covered "i^li thick woods, where he 
erected a house vrith four opposite doors, in order 
to escape in case of being attacked. The go« 
Ternor, having discovered the place of his re* 
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tront, sent the quarter-master Sea to surprise liiiii 
with four kiudfed light armed troops. These 
Bttkmg waafectMy, ^^laflpmiiia took lefiigei 
as he had planned^ in the wood^ but ashamed of 
his flighty he returned with about fifty men^ who 
ksd come fo his asrisfancej and farioosly sttaeked 
ihe assailants. He continued fighting despetately 
for ibialf an hour^ but having lost almost^ ail his 
men, accepted a challenge from lioncomalln, 
dhief of the anxiliaries, bj whom, after a long 
combat^ he was slaiu. 

A siiiiilar fate^ in I634i^ iMfel hit succemr aad 
vdatiim Loncoinilla^ in fighting witk a small 

number of troops against a strong^ division of the 
Spanish army. Guenucaiquin, vrho succeeded 
lum, after lia?ing made some fortunate incursiona 
into the Spanish provinces, lost his life in an en- 
gagement ^vith six hundred Spaniards, in the pro- 
vince of Ilicaira, Curanteo^ who was created 
Toqui in the lieatof the action, had the glory of 
tei iiiiiiating it by the rout of the enemy, but waa 
shortljr after killed in another conflict Curi* 
millaj»^ more daring than his predecessors^ re- 
peatedly ravaged the provinces to the north of 
the Bio-bi6, and undertook the siege of Arauco> 
and of the <^er fortifications on the frontier, 
but was finally killed by Sea in Calcoiino. 

During the government of ' this Toqui, the 
Dutch attempted a second lime to form an alU* 
aace with the Ataucanians, in order to obtain 



p4>sse5siuii of Chiii ; but this expedition was not 
^re fortunate than the first. 

The squadron^ witieh coniitted of Smit ships, 
was dispersed hy a stunu on its arrival on the 
coast in 16^8* A boat, wall naiiBed and araied« 
being afterwards dispatched to the tslao^ of 
Mocha, belonging to the Araucanians^ the in- 
habitants^ supposing that they came to attack 
mtuaa, fell upon the crew» pat the whole to 

death;» and took possession of the boat. Another 
experienced a similar misfortune in the littla 
island of Taica, or Santa Maria. The Araaea-* 
niaas^ as has been already obserred, were equally 
jealous, and not, as may be readily imagined^ 
without reason, of all the European nations. 
Notwithstanding the ill-sueeess of the Dnteh, 
Sir John Narborough> an English naval com- 
mander, undertook smne years all^ a similar 
enterprise, by order of his sovereign Charles the 
Second ; but in passing the straits of Magel- 
lan, he lost his whole fleet, which was much 
better equipped than that of the Dutch. 

In the meantime the governor^ taking advan- 
tage of the imprudence the Araucanian com- 
manders, continued constantly to lay waste their 
provinces. By a proclaiuation he had at first 
directed that every prisoner taken in these in- 
cursions, capable of bearing arms, should be put 
to death ; but afterwards, actuated by more hu- 
mane sentiments, he ordered that they should be 



ital to Faro* This Muteoes w«i» hornw^ move 

bitter to theinthan death. Whenever tlaej came 
in sight of land« which is very coounon dusmg 
timi navigatioii, thty heriteled not to thfow 
ihenuelves overboard^ in the hope of eseoping 
hj •wimming and returning to their country. 
Many had tho good fortune to wre themielm 
in ibis maomr ; tat tiioBO -who wm not «Ue4o 
dude the vigilance of the sailors^ as toon as they 
weie laoded on tho islandi^ or at the port of Cal- 
ko, expoied thmtthm to mwf peril to oflRNst 
their escape and return to their much loved 
€oantry^ coasting with ineradihle fatigue the 
inuneoM ipace of ooean liotwoeu tlie port and the 
river Bio-bio. Even their relations, more soli- 
citous to deliver them from the miseries of exile 
than from death itself^ when they were con- 
demned to that punishment, frequently sent era- 
bassieg to the governor to. negotiate their ransom, 
hut he always refused to consent to it, until tbejr 
had laid down their emui, and sttbinitted to his 
orders. « 

Laso had greatly at heart the perfonnancoof 
the promise, which, like several of his prede-- 
cessorsj he had made the kin^, of putting^ an end 
- to the war. He of course put in operation every 
means possible of attaining that end. Indeed, 
no one was iiioi c capable of succeeding ; but he 
' bad to contend with an invincible people.- Never-» 
theless, he employed every mjeasure thiftt<*nulitary 



ieience suggested to him, to effect tieir subju- 
g^ioa ; now endeaTouiiiig by his victories ta 
immUe their pride^ now ravaging their country 
.wnli Cre and sword, dnd now restraining them 
hy the construction of fortresses in different 
plMes in their territory. He also founded a city 
fiot far from the ruins of Angol, to which he 
gave the name of St. Francis de la Vega. This 
jMttiement^ which Was protected hy a garrison of 
four companies of horse and two of foot, was 
taken and destroyed by the Toqui Curimiila the 
^very year of its foundation* 

A war so ohstinate must necessarily have caused 
the destruction of a great number of inen. The 
.Spanish army had become more than one half 
diminished^ notwithstanding the numerous re* 
emits with which it was annually supplied from 
Peru. On this account the governor sent Don 
Francisco Avendano to Spain to solicit new re* 
inforcements^ promising to bring the war to a 
termination in the course of two years. But the 
court, judging from the past that there was little 
reason to eipect so successful an issue> appointed 
him a successor in the person of Don Francisco 
Zuniga Marquis de Baydcs, who had given un- 
questionaJUe proofs of his political and military 
talents, bpth in Italy and Flanders, where he had 
sustained the office of quarter-master-general. 

On his arrival iu Chili in i7^, thi^ nobleman^ 
dither in consequence of privajt^ instructions from ' 



the minister, or of his own accord, hwi t pef^ 
lonal coaference with Lincopicliion^ to whom the 
ArftUetdisiiBi upon tiie*da«th of CorilBiUi» had 
confided 41m eommMid i»f their mrmiet. Fartd* 
natelj, boUi the commanders were of the same 
iupomiioti. Mid beuig eqvally ftwie te to de- 
•(rudive a wmr, readily agined upm the moA 
difficult articles of peace. Tlie 6th of January 
of the following year was the day fixed for iti 
ratifiealion^ aod the place of meetiiig, the Tillage 
of Quillin^ in the province of Puren. 

At the time fixed the Marquis appeared at 
Ihe appoiiited plaee> with a letiiitte of ahout ten 
thousand persons^ from dl parts of the kingdomf^ 
who insisted ou accompanying him. Lincopi** 
ehioQ^ who alaa came there at the head of iht 
four hereditary Toqitis^ and a gfeat numher of 
Uimeneg and other natives, opened the conference 
with a very eloquent speech. He then^ accord- 
ing to the Chiiymi eustoaa^ killed a camel, and 
flprinkling some of the blood on a hranch of cin- 
namon, presented it in loken oi' peace to the go- 
vernor. The articles of the treaty were next 
proposed and ratified ; they were similar to fliose 
which had heen accepted hy Ancanamon, excepi 
that the Marquis required that the Arattcaaians 
should not permit ihe- landing of aay-strangen 
upon their coast, or furnish supplies to any 
foreign nation whatever ; this being conformable 
to the political maxuBs of the nation, ^teadiljf 



m 

granted^ Thm waf a period put to a yiu of ^ 
ninaty years^ and tbii grand negotiatioii ma twr ^ W v» » 
fluS^ff b^the sacrifice of twenty-eight eamdt^ "f'^^']^ . 
aod an eloquent harangue from Antiguenu, 

chief of the districti upoo .die mutual edvaor 

tages vbicb both natkms would derm from the * - , 
peace. After this the tvyo chiefs cordially em- * 
braced^ And congratulated each other on the- .i^ Qc^ 
lieppy termination of tbeir exertions; they tlie» 
dined together^ and made eacb^ other mutual pre« 
sents^ and the thi ee dayj» succeeding were past by 
both nations in feasting and r^oiciog. 

In consequence of this treaty all the prisoners 
were released^ and the Spaniards had the satis- 
faction of receivings among others, forty-two 
of those who had been in captivity since the time 
of Paillamachu. Commerce, which is insepa- 
rable from the good under standiog of nations^ 
was establifihed between the two people ; the 
lands that had been deserted in consequence of 
hostile incursions were repopulated^ aud by their 
aqpalar produce animated the industry of their, 
imdistorbed possessors ; the hopes of religion 
became also again revived, aud the missionaries 
bigan freely to eierciae their ministry. 

Notwiihstan&g these nnd other adTaniagos 
which were to be expected from the peace^ there 
were« nmoog both • the Araucaniaqs and the 
tpaatatdsy aoae unquiet tempers, who endea* 
VftUred hy spi^ciuu^ rea^aus to previ^ut iU iati&« . 
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eititfi^. The first said iSai it wiH ont j a gctiemtf 

to deceive the Araucanian«, in order at a future 
time to conquer them with more faciiitj> by reu- 
deriDg them uoaecustomed to the use of arm^. 
Those of the Spaniards, on the contrary, pre* 
tended to be afraid that, if peace were established, 
the population of the enemy woald be so much 
increased, that they would Beeome sufficiently 
powerful to destroy all the Spanish settlements 
in Chili. Of tlie latter some had even the bold- 
ness to cry to anns^" and endeavour to insti* 
gate the auxiliaries to commence hostilities at 
the Tery time of the conferehce. But the Mar- 
quis, by justifying his intuitions to the one, and 
reprimanding the other party, prevented the re- 
newal of the war, and put the last hand to his 
glorious undertaking, which was approved and 
ratified by the court. 
V . In two years after the peace, the im- 

portance of the article inserted by the governor 
in the treaty was rendered very apparent to the 
Spaniards^ by a last attempt made by the Dutch 
to possess themselves of Chili. Their measures 
were so well tak^n, that had they been in the 
least seconded by the Araucahians, th^ must ^ 
have infaliiblj succeeded. Having left Brasih 
which they bad conquered^ with a numerous 
fleet, well provided with mein and cannon, they 
took possession of the liaibom of Vakli\ ia, Nvhich 

■4 had been deserted for more than forty years. 
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"where they iuieaded to form an establishment ia 
order to conquer the rest of the kingdom. Witb, 
thit view they immediately began building threo 
strong forts si the entrance of the riveij in order 
to secure its possession. 

The Ahtueanians were invited, with the mott 
flattering promises^ to join them ; this they not ^ 
only declined^ but strictly adhering to the stipu* 
latrons of the treaty^ refused to furnish them 
with provisions^ of which they were greatly in 
want. The Cunchese, to whom the territory 
whidi they had occupied belongedj following 
the counsel of their allies^ refused also to treat 
with them^ or supply them. In consequence of 
this refusal, the Dutcb^ pressed with hunger, and 
Rearing that a combined army of Spaniards and 
Araucanians were on their march against them, 
were compelled to abandon the place in three 
months after their landing. The Marquis de V 
Mancuraj son to this viceroy of Peru, having 
soon aifter arrived there in search of thejoi with 
ten shipaof war, fortified the harbour, and par- 
ticularly the islands which has since borne the 
titular name of his family. ^ 

On the termination of the sixth year of his 
pacific government, Baydes, was recalled by the 
court, and Don Martia Muxica appohited in his 
place. He succeeded in preserving the kingdom 
in that stale of tranquillity in which he found it, 
l^p.o^her conwnotiuu occurring, dming his go- 

u3 
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lernment^ butjthat pioduced by violent eartli^ 
quake^ whieh^ m the 84h of Mnj, im, do» 
fliroyed put of tbe city of SratiB^o. The fbf* 
tune of hift successor^ Don Antonio Acugna> wai 
yery different. During his govenament the wair 
ITM eaeited Anew between the Spaniardi and' 
Araucanians, but contemporary writers have left 
ns no account of the causes that produced it. 
Clenltaro, the hereditary Toqui lof LaiN|ue^ 

/ ifi Jt ~ tnapu, being in 1655 unanimously elected ge- 
neral, signalized his hrst campiUgn by the total 
Aeleat of the Spanisli < army, eoaunnnded by the 

•* *.>j ^ «^ « sergeant-major, who fell in the action^ tog«the^ 
with all his men. This victory was followed by 
ibe captiife of the fortresses of Arauco, Coicnra, 
6i. Pedro, Talcatnayida^ and St. Rosendo. The 
next year the Araucanian general crossed the 
Bib^biOj eompletdy defeated Acugna, the gon 
"v^raor, in ifae plains of Yumbel^ destroyed the 

forts of St. Christopher, and of the Kstancia del 
Rey, and burned the city of Chilian. 
.-I r^et much the want of materials for this 
part of my work^ as all the memoirs of which I 
have hitherto availed myself terminate at this, 
period; eVen il^ successes of Cientaru being 
only mentioned incidentally. All that we know 
is^ generally^ that this war was continued with 
great violence for a period of ten years« under 
the goTernment of Don Pedro Portel Caaaaaie, 
aud Don Francisco Meneses. The Isi&i, who 
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W*s a Portuguese by birth, had the glory of ter- 
minating it ^1 166a> hy a peace more permanent 4 ^, £ 
tlm tliftt mad* by Qft jdct. Qiit» teiiog /I 4 s 
himself of the Araucanians, he had the misfar* — — — 
tnne to eMgvge in i| contest of a difierent kiii4 
Wli^ ib» amdWs pf tbe Royal Audienee^ vImi 
CfpDsed Im mtrrjiDg the daughter of ike Mar* V 

de la Pica, ^ lie^ig CQutrary to the royal 
di Ciiia i Tka qvaf M vas ourried to l^ogth^ 
liMit the court of Spain was obUged to Mud oifl' 
to Chili the Marquis de Navamorquende, with 

pQwoTf to determine their difierenco. That 
nilMffiet, illar doe ioqiiiry, sent ManuMt to Pciiv 
and tooli possession of his office. After hiuij to 
the end of the centuryj the government was adt 
ipioilterod in loccmtoB )ij Don Miguel Sii?a^ 
Pon Joseph Carrera, and Don Thomas Marin 
^ Proveda^ al^ of whom ap^iteac to b^\^ maio- 
tMBcd a gopd undoftt^iog with Ao Aiimcih 
niaiis* tfaoogli CJario- h»A awly brokan with ' 
them, on occasion of removini^ the inhabitants 
of the island of Mocho in. IC^^, to the north 
#hore of tha Bio-bio^ in order to ^iit qt( ail oom« 

munication with foreiij^r) ( nt'inies. 

The ^UHnmencement of the present eri^ wai 
marked in Chili by the deposition of the governor 
Don Francisco Ibanez, the rebellion of the in- ^ 
habitants of Chilo6, and the trade with tha 
French. .Ibanez^ like Meneses, was banished to 
Peru^ for havings as is said^ espoused the pert/ 

u4 
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in eppoiitio&^tiaribe house of Bourbeti ia tbc war 
bf sucoestidn. His '»ffi06, until tH jemt tf9&, 

was filled by Don Jnau Henri qiiez, Don An- 
drew Uztam^ aud ijou Martin Coucha. The 



laHuaderB of Chilo^ were soon restored to obedii> 

cnce, through the prudent condui t of the qiiarter^ 
master-geoefai of the kingdom, Don P^ro Mo- 
lina^ who was float against them with n eonsiderv 
able body of troops, but who isucceeded in - reb> 
duiing them latlier bj miiu measures than by 
ttseiess ticloriet: vt 
i<* l%lb-Ffieiich>/^in eonBeqiren^ of the aboreiu 
mentinnf (I \v:a of succes^sion, possessed them- 
sei>^es for a time of all the extennai "eommefce of 
^hm: Ftifm ijm to 1717 its ports wera fllM 
with their ships, and they carried from thence 

*»v%*.vM.<vcA incredible sums in gold aud silver. Many of 

them ^vM^ftetande attach^ to the country settM 
^ H ki^ t mfM 4a it, and haii^ l^fthomerous desciradi^ 

^ ants. It was at this period, that the leafnedL 

&ther Fetiill<§> who remained there thim yearly 
made his botanical researches and meHioroldgical 

cbbci vaiions upon the coast. His auiiable qua- 
lilies obt^ned him the esteem of Ihe inhabilent^ 
wb6 still cherish hb memoty witk much %ffo^tioi^^ 

I - V J ►> I-?.:. » • '1'.;' 
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CHAP. X. 

Ul Britf jieeaunt of the War of the fbquie Vawt 

miUa and Curignancu; Spanish Govemort to 
. ^ YeaTVi%l. . - 

Tin: Araucanians bad for same time been verj 
much dissatisfied with the |ieace« -Tliejrper€M«4t 
Aai k gave ike Spaniafda an oppofliuilfy' of 
forming new establishments in their country. 
Thej also endured very impatieutly the insoieuce 
irf tbeia -who were deiigpateAiby the tttte^ «f . 
Captains of the Friends^ and who having been 
introduced under prtleuce.oi' guardio^4i^4]Q|]S'^ 
aiodafietsft am^ted> to ^ jbemgebrefj ■ ia mmvm\ ptf 
au^vity ^^ver* the aatiFea, wlpo,: «titniiatoir|y 
leaentmeut for these grievances^ determined^ ia 
Yi^, to ereata a Ti»^n v »aA ^sam ifei)o«navl|» 4 

The choice fell upou Vilumiliaj a man of lo%v vV ^ 
rank, but oiwwhohad aaqitired a high aey ota t t ai i «^ 
Cwvlu» judgmeiii^-eomfej aod^e^ti^^ . . ^ 

if is object was no less tlian the expuJsion of the ' 
Sp aniard s t rom the whole of Ciiiii, Ta siieeaad ^% P \ P 
in tbi. aedwiii eiifeipiir^ff^ M »it m » »r iii f .-si ' 

obtain the support of all the Chih'ans, from lha - 

(MMi£jifis of jparu to ttM Bta4Mto« ¥ail m 'mi 
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the plan, it appeared to liim not to be difficult of 
execution. Having killed in a skirmish three of 
four Spaniards^ and among them one of the pre* 
tended Captains of Friends, he dispatched, ac- 
cording to custom, a messenger with one of their 
fingers, to the Chilians in the iSpanisb provincci.,. 
imriting them to take ara^ at a signal to be given 
bj kindling fires upon the lops of the highest 
moontains. On the 9th of March^ 17^ the 
day appoi n led for the open declaration of hosti- 
H^MB, iires were accordingly kindled upon the 
iiiDi]ii<«ini of Gopinpow Ck»quiBibo> Quillota^ 
Buicagua, Maiil^ end Itata. Owing te the 
siuallness of their numbers, or their apprehtnsion 
of tiie issue of the war^ the n9^ve«> h#weTer;i 
Wtfle no movment. > ; 

. Yilumilla was, however, by no means discou- 
]:aged on seeing his projects evaporate in saioke^, 
Aisoeoi as he had declared' irar> he aeto^t imme* 
diately at the head of his troops to attack the 
Spanish settlemcuts. But before commencing 
his march^ he was careful to give information to- 
ibe miis^onariesj and request them to quit the 
country, in order to avoid being ill-treated by. 
his detached parties. The capture of the fortr 
of Tueepel was the first fruit of this expedition. 
. The garrison of Arauco, fearing the same fate, 
abaQdoaed the place. Having destroyed thesie 
ftctresse^ he directed his maich agaiust that of 
]&ueD^ whiph he e^ect4^d to himself of 
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wiUiout resiitaiice. But Urrea, the commaDd- 
igg oSteat, oppottd him ao tigomiily thuA h» 
-wiim compelled to besiege it Id a short tiiiiellm 

garrisoa i^as redueed to great extremities from 
hungi^ ond thirst, ai the aqueduct which top*' 
pKed them ^witfa water had tieen dsknywA hjUbm 

enemy, and the conimaDdci\, hnving made a sortie 
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with the soldieri aeeompanyiDg him. ' 

In this critical state of affairs, the governor, 
Don Gabriel Caao^ who had succeeded Coochi^ 
iwri?ad with an amy of Ihra thpusand toeii , ^ 
Yilumilla, expecting immediately to come to 
acUojiy posted himself behind a torrent, and 
4fftw /up Ua faoopo m otder of baAtle: hoi 
Cbnoi th<kigh repeatedly provoked by the enemy^ 
thought it more advisable to abandon the plac^ 
and latiia with the gainsoD. The war aftcv* 
Mrdt beeaaie reduced to skirBushes «f but HUM 
importance, which were finally terminated by 
the €alei>raited peace of Negrete, a place situated 
at the eooiueiiGe of the rifers Bio*bia aid lAray 
where the treaty of Quillan was reconfirmed^ and ^. 
the odious title of Captain of jFifieods wholly ^ 
fholished. ' ' " 

Caao^ aHer a mild and harmoimtifi gorena- / >^ < ^' « 
meat of fifteen years, died in the city of St. Jago. /y^^ ^ ' • 
He was tyooeeded by his HAfaew, Don MamMA 
•Sakmanea, iHio wssappoifliedbyllieTieerirf af ^ 
,Pe{u^ and whose whole conduct was contbrmahia 
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to the humane max^ims of his uncle. Don Joseph 

, III I ,> 1^1^ 

Ma nao, who was lent from Spain as his successor^ 
brought orders from the king to [collect the nu- 
merous Spanish iiilmbrumts dispersed over the 
country in compact societies. For this purpose^ 
ill 174^, he founded the cities of Copiapo^ Aeon-, 
cagua^ Melipiila, Rancagua, St. Fernando, Cii- 
tioo, Talca^ Tutubeo^ aud Augeles. in reward 
' for this service he was promoted to the splendid 
dignity of viceroy of Peru. His successors con- 
tinued to form new establishments, but these 
b^'Ve never flourished like the first. In 17 b3, 
Stnta Rosm 6uasco-alto« Casablanca^ Bella"? 
Islaj Florida, Coulcmu, and Quirigtia, were; 
built by Don Domingo Jiosas. He also sent in<- 
habitants to settle the large island of Juan Fer- 
Dandez^ which till that time had remained dcsc rt 
to the great injury of coium^rce^ as the pirates 
found therein a secure retreat, from wheoce they 
^ould v^ith facility attack the trading ships, 
, pon Manuel Amat^ who was afterwards viceroy 
« of Peru, in ITI^, founded upon the Araucanian 
frontier the cities of St. B4rbm> Tftlcamnvidatf 
^ and Gualqui. 

. Don Antonio Guili Gonzaj^a attempted under 
^''"^^ms^overnment to effect more than his prede^ 
cessors> He undertook to compel the Araucar 
nians to li^ in cities. This chimerical scheme 
vap ridicule"^ by those who vrere best acquainted 
with the cbunyy, ^hile others supposed it praQ-> 
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ticable. Manj counsels w^re held to devise th6 
most suitable means of carrjring ihis scbei!ieuit0 
execution^ wbich the wisbes of tbe governof 
made him consider as very easy. The Arauca- 
niaas were informed of all these proceedings bjr 
th'etr spies^ and apprehensive of the danger to 
•which such an innovation mis^ht expo^^e their 
liberties^ they met secretly to deliberate upon 
the measures they flhould take to etnde the de» 
• signs of their neighbours -without haying re^ 
' course to arms^ when the folio wmg resolutions 
^ete adopted bj the national council : In the 
Ant placey'to delay as long as possible the 
business, by equivocal ri [) lies and delusive pro- 
mises. Secondly^ When pressed to commence 
building, to require from tbe Spaniards tools and 
other necessary aid. Tjiirdly, To have r( couise 
to arms whenever they found themselves obliged 
to begin the work« but to conduct it in such a 
manner, that only the provinces that were eom* 
pelied to build should declare war, the others re- 
naioing neutral in order to-be able to mediate ft 
peace. Fourthly, To tome to a general rupture 
whenever they found that' the mediation of the 
latter would not be accepted. Fifthly^ To allow 
the missionaries td depart without injury^ as they 
h id nothiiig to accuse them with but of being 
Spaniards. Sixthly, To make choice imme- 
diately of a Toqni, who should have in chai go 
to attend to thq execution of the above-meutioucd 



regulations^ and to bave eyery thing in readiness 
i» Ukm die field at aooo ai dfeinailsiicet dioiild 
9Dqirire it. 

In compliance with this last article thej pro* 
cecM to the election thai very dajr* Hie sn& 
fingee warn uneiiiiiioai in &Tor of ABtiftl«» 

Arch-Ulmen of the proyincc of Maquegua> wha 
possessed great intiueace io the ■noemMy ; but 
ihelMfnigdecliiied^.onaocoiiiitof the neiitralilf 
which it had been agreed his province should 
maintain^ the choice fell upon Cori||^nancu, 
Imtlier Io the Uhnen of Encol, who eonhineA 
all the qualities necessary it such a crisis. 

At the first coofereace the goyernor proposed 
loa phm vnder eirefy aqiect that could render tt 
i^freeable. The Araucaniamj agreeably to their 
previous agreement^ objected^ appeared to con- 
iiiit» ^ttiToealedy and ended by reqiiettui|; tbe 
a eeeiir y aAittanoe i^r beginning the woik* 
Having pointed out the situations which appeared 
the most eligible for the erection of the new 
•ilies, agveaiquantity of wrought iron was icnil 

them by the govetiior^ together with provisions 
and cattle for the transportation of the timber. 
The. work, nererthekss, made no progress, ni 
consequepce of this, the quarter-master Cabrito 
repaired thither with several companies of sol* 
in order to stimulate the operations^ end 
pheed superintendents in every quarter. The 
sergeant-major Rivera was charged with the 

4. 
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building of Nininco^ and captain Burgoa with 
that of the other cit\% which was to be erecUd 
on tlie ihore of the Bio-bio ; while Hkt quarter- 
master dire (ted the operatioiis from his head* 
quarters at Angol* 

The Airacaniaira^ hovererj imlead.of -piek* 
axes seized their lances^ ilew the superinteadantf, 
and having united to the numher of five hundred 
imder the standard of their Toqui^ proceeded te 
iMsiege Cabrito in his camp. Bnrgoa^ after 
laving been very roughly treated, was set at 
liberty, in consequence of his being said to be 
an enemy of the quarter»master. The sergeaat- 
vaajoT^ escorted by a missionary^ crossed the Bio- 
bio in sight of the enemy, who were in search of 
him.to kill him, and afterwards returned at the 
head of four hundred men tp relieve Cabrito* 
Another missionfiry, Don Pedro Sanchez, re» 
quested the Araucanian ofieer sent to escort hios 
to forgive a Spaniard by whom he bad been 
grievously oiieuded a short time before ; the 
Araucanian replied, thai he had nothing to fear 
wbile in his company ; besides, that the preseot 
was no time to think of revenging private in- 
juries. Such was the attention paid to the se- 
curity of these characters,, that not a Spaniaid ^ 
was slaia who was abie to avail himself of their 
protection. 

In the meantime the governor entered into an 

aJliance witji the Pehuaiches^ in ordi>r to attack 
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die Araucaitiant in teteral phces At the Mme 
time. Curignaacu, being iDformed of their ap<^' 
pffoieh^ fell iipoo iheoi tmexpectedlj on their 
itavii^ the Aiidef> took pritonerfc their genemli 

Coiigura^ with his son^ whom he put to deaths 
e^ cooipleleiy routed them. This disgrace^ 
.Whkh appeared calculated to embitter UmI 

cation for ever towards the Araucanians^ on the 
contrary reconciled them so completely^ that they 
have ever since aided them in their expeditions, 
and have become the most implacable enemies of 
the Spaniards. Curigaancu availed himself of 
die asaiatance of these moontaineers during the 
.war to harass the provinces in the vicinity of the 
capital. Since that time they have made a prac^ 
.tice of frequently attacking the Spanish earavuii 
from Btienes Ayres to Chili; and every year fur- 
nishes some melancholy information of that kind. 

Goozaga, whose sanjguine expectations had led 
him to, be too hasty in giving information to the 
court of the succes.s of his grand project, could 
not endure the. mortiiication of seeing it wholly 
destroyed. A chronic complaint^ to which he 
•was subject^ was so much increased by this dis- 
appointment^ that it deprived him oi life in the 
;jiecond year of the vrar, to the great regret of 
the inhabitants^ to whom he was much endeared 
by his estimable qualities. Don Francisco Xavier 
.de .Morales succeeded him by the appointment of 
the viceroy of Peru« The neutral provinces^ as 
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had been concerted^ had now declared in favour, 
of HxG others^ and the war was prosecuted witb 
Tigbur. Citf ignaiieu on the one tidc^ and la^ 
brave Vice Toqui Leviaotu on the other, kept 
the Spanish troops^ which bad been reinforced 
by several divisions firoiiiS{MUii^ oomtaiflljr in mo* 
tion. It is not ia our power to notice porticaT* 
larly the diHoreDt actions ; amoug others a bloody 
battle was fought in Uie beginmngof the yeas 
1773, mention of vrhich was made in the Euro* 

pean gazettes of that period^ at which time the 
war had cojst the royal treasury and iodividuals 
one million aeven hundred thouaand dollara. 

The same vcai* an accommodation was agreed 
on. Curigoaucu^ who was invested by his natioa 
with fitU powers to settle the articles, required 
as a prellrainaryj that the conferences should be 
held in the city of St. Jago. Although this re- 
quisition was eonteary to the established custom, 
a was nevertheless granted by the Spaniards 
without much difiicuity. When they afterwards 
came to treat of the terms of peace, the Arauca* 
nian plenipotentiary made another proposition, 
wliich appeared more extraordinary than the 
first. He required that his natioa should be 
allowed to keep a minister resident in the city of 
St. Jago. The hpaiiish officers who were pre- 
sent strongly opposed this demand, but the go- 
/verbor thought "it advisable to grant it, as by 
this meaqs he would have it in bis power moro 
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readily to adjust any disputes that might arise. 
' These two proposals^ however^ consideriog the 
dbpositton and mode of living of the Arauca* 
iiianSj maj furnish a copious field for conjecture. 
Tile other articles of the peace were not attended 
with tibe least difficoltj ; the treaties of Quillin 
and Negrete heing by mutual consent revived. 

On the death of Gonzaga, the court of Spain 
sent Don Augustia Jauregai to govern Chili> 
who has since filled with untyersal approbation 
the important office of viceroy of Peru. His 
successor^ Don Ambrosio Benayidesj at present^ 
renders the country happy by his wise and be^ 
neficent administration. 

, ^ ^5 £X f i •» »^ w> ^ / ^ i * 
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CHAP. XI. 

Jhresma SU^ qf Cm. 

FaOM the brief relation that we have given of 
thetfccurrences in Chill sioce its VdiscoTery^ it 
^ill be seen that its possession has cost Spaiu 
more blood and treasure than all the rest of her 
•ettlemeots in America. The Araueaaiani^ oc- 
cupying but a small extent of territory^ have 
with far inferior arms not onlj been able to 
eotmterbalance her power till then reputed irre^ 
•istible^ but to endanger thelosaof her best esta*- 
blished possessions. Though the greater part of 
her officers had been bred in that school of war, 
the low countrieSj and her soldiers^ armed with 
those destructive weapons before which the most 
extensive empires of that continent had fallen, 
were considered as the best in the worlds jiel 
liHve this people succeeded in resisting them. 

This will appear luore wonderful when we call 
to mii|d the decided snperiority that the disci* 
pline of Europe* has ever given its troops in afl 
parts of the world. The rapidity of the Spanish 
^oiiquests excited umversal asto^ishmeiit. A tew 
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Portuguese gsined possession of an e]|^ten8iff 

territory in the East, with a facility almost 
iacreilibic, aotwitjistanding uumb^r and 
ftrength of the natives^ who were accustomed to 
the use of fire-arms. Their general, Pacheco, 
with a hundred and six\j of his countr^'men, 
several times defeated the powerful Zamorin^ 
who commaoded an ^rroy of fifty thousand sol- 
diers, well supplied with artiilcrj|^, without the 
Iw of a siDgle m^n. Brito^ who was besieged 
IB Canaiior> was eqq^^ll v i uccessful in defeating 
a similar array. Even in our days, Moiis. de la 
Touch^^ with thcee hundred French^ put to 
flight an acmj of eighty thousand Indians^ who 
, had invested him in Pondicherry, and killed 
twelve hundred with the loss of only two ^f his 
mo. Notwithstandiiig th^ combined efibrts of 
force and skill, the Araucanians have constantly 
kept possession of their country. A fre^ people^ 
hoyf^vet inconsiderable iu poiot of numbers^ can 
perform wonders : The page of history .teem^ 
with examples of this kin4* 

The Spaiiiardsj since losing their settlement! 
in Araucania^ have prudently confined (heir views 
to establishing themselves hrujlv lu that part of 
Chilis which lies between the soiithera coofinesi 
of Peru and the river Bio-bio> and extends from 
the 24th to the 36th and a half degree of soutl^ 
latitude; this^ as has h^en already mentioned. 
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ihcy have divided into thirteen provinces.* They 
also possess the fortress of Valdivia^ in tl^e 
country of the Gunches^i the Archipelago of 
Ghiloe^ and the iBland of Juan Fernandez. Theite 
provinces are governed by an officer^ who hrf» 
usually the rank of iieutenant-generalj and coof* 
hines the title of president^ governor^ and cAp" 
tain -general of the kingdom of Chili. He re- 
sides in the city of St. Jago^ and is solely d(^- 
pendant upoii the king^ except In case df wa^j 
wheoj in certain points, he receives his directioda 
from the viceroy of Peru. 

In quality of captain-general he connhands 
the army^ and has under him, not only the three ' 
principal ofiiccrs of the kingdom, the quartejf- 
masteri the serge&Dt»ma(|ori and this cdinmistary; 
hut also the four governors of Chiloe, Valdivity 
Valparaiso, and Juan Fernandez. As president 
and governor he has the supreme administration 
'bt justice, and presides over the Superior tri- 

biiiials of th^t ca])ili,l^ whose jurisdiction extends 
over all the Spanish provinces in those parts. 

* During the pbvemraent of Jaun cni, the province of 
Ma6Ie was divided into two, the river ot that name, s^rvihg as 
tli« boundary for ^acht the part situated to the north of it 
tvtaining its former naCinie, and that lying to the southward ^ 
anuming that of Gaiiquenes its capiiiU. Of lite yknH a ftr- 
tlier reduction Of that provUic^ has taken plaee^ by the sepa- . 
hUioD froin it dii the north of three curacies in. order to foros, 
- Vith some of the lands of Catchagua, the new province of 
Cuiico; 
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The principal of these is the^ Tribunal of 

Audience, or Royal Senate, whose decision is 
final in all causes of importance both civil and 
criminal^ and is divided into two courts^ the one 
for the trial of civil, and the other for that of 
criminal causes. Both are composed of several 
resectable judges called auditors, of a regent, 
a fiscal or royal procurator, and a protector of 
the Indians. All these officers receive large sa- 
laries from the court. Their judgment is final, 
except in causes where the sum in litigation ez« 
ceeds ten thousand dollars, when an appeal may 
be had to the supreme council of the Indies. 
Justice, as has been already observed, is uni* 
versally agreed to he admiiiistercd hy them with 
the utmost impartiality. The other supreme 
.courts are that of Finance, of the Cruzada, of 
Vacant Lands^ and the Consulate or Tribunal of 
Commerce, which is wholly independent of aoj^ 
other of that kind. 

The provinces are governed by Prefects, for- 
merly called Corregidors^ but at present known 
by the name of sub-delegates ; ihwe, according 
to the forms of their institution, should be "of 
royal nomination, but, owing to tlie distance of 
the court, they are usually appointed by the,. 
captain*genersl, of whom they style themselves 
the lieutenants. They ha\c jurisdiction both of 
civil and military affairs, and their emoluments 
of office depend entirely upon their fees, which 
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«j:e by no means regular. In each capital of a » 
proviiwe therels^ er at least slioiild he, a mtmi- ' 
eipal magistracy called the Cabildo, which is 
composed, as in othpr parts of the Spanish do- 
Bsiniaiis, of lewal nMmbera^ called R^idores, 
who arettppbiirf^ fof life^ of a 6tandard4iearer^ 
a procurator^ a forensic judge^ denominated the 
Provincial Alcalde* an Algna^^il, or. high sheriff^ 
and of twoconsali, or burgo*iiiluters^ called Al- 
caldes. Tiie latter are chosen annually from 
among the principal nobility by the Cabildo 
•taelf, and have jiirisdietioa both in civil and 
.criminal causes in the first instance. 

The inhabitants are divided into regiments^ 
-which, aie; obUgtd to march to the frontion or 
4hc ' sea-coast m ease of war.* : Besides thia 

• la Hie- iQoyal service, there are at presenl (1/99) £iSUm 
.HhhmSucI ^g^t haadred and fift j-six mtUtia troops* enrolled ki 
the two biflhoprics of Santiago taA Conception,^ thotmnd 
two hundred and eighteen in the fint, and five thousand six 

buddred and thirty-eight in ihe latter. These military corps 
Were first formed ia 1777, <'urin2: the government of Don 
Augustin de Jaregui, and coasiii ot the clioicest men in the 
Idogdoin. They ase galled out only upon public occasJoiis* 
>. and seldom perform the duty of sentinels or patroles, enjoying 
tliis privilege in oooseqnence of always holding themselvet 
veady for war, and conthmaliy exeidsuig themselvea in arms* 
' Besides this regular militia^ there are a gical many cjlty 
imiitNM that are comfiianded by eommissaries, who act aa 
colonels. Thi^y Jiave uadcr liiL-in scvciii! companies^ the 
attmj»«r of which ^ yariousaod depcud*^ upon the ej^teat of the. 
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militia^ the king niaiutuius there a sufficient force 
i>f regular troopt for the defisiice ef the cautdsy,* 
%ut as tiiis e«tabHthiiiODt'liat been augmented of 
'late, I cannot determine the number. In Con- 
ceptiou^ which is upou the Araucanian iroatier, 
there are two re^mentt, one of cavalry -aiid 4iiie 
of infantry. The cavalry is commanded by the 
brigadier-general, Don Ambrbsio Higgins^ a 
mttire of Ireland, wfao^ by hit eoUgktaied mind 
''and excellent difpoflitton, has gained the love and, 
esteem of all the inhabitants. He is likewise 
'qnaftei^-msfer and uitendant of 'the depactnent 
of Conception.f The iafiuiti7> at vrell at the 
■ 

distriet} these in like manner have uo ii^cd nuDibcr, sotiie> 
«tii^ exopediug one .himdfe^ m&a^ and frequently fai^uy 
ilu>it. From these companies, the iccruits to jufiply the va^ 
caqcies io the regular «orpe an dnwa or selected* They serve 
as guards for the prisons, and for tht escort of criinmals, aud 
pertbrm such other duties as the police demands, without 
being €xt»nip!?d from military service when occasion requires, 
wLeaco all persons capable of bearing arms are eiiroiicd iu 
these com] i;i lilt s, except such .(s are immediately necessary for 
cultivating the iand^aud taking care of the cattle-— ^pan. 7r«u. 

* Alt the vetenm troops throughout ChQi amonnt to ode 
thousand nme hundred and seventy-six men, and comiit of 
two companies of artillery, nine of horse, loclucluig the Queen's 
VhagooBs at Satiliago, and the remainder hi^tiy.<— 

Trans, ' ^ ' ' - 

t On the 2! St of November, 1787. this gentleman was ap- 

|«ciiited by iLt: king, pre&ideuti goveruor, aud captaiu-ge^eral 
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artiiiery^ is under the command of two lieu* 
tenuii-colMeli. The city of St Jago also keeps 
m pay some companies of dragoons for its pro- 
tection. The revenues mid expeoses of tlie ^o- 
?miiiMDt I am iiaafale to aseertaia^ as tliey have 
boeneoteideiably inerased withio a few years. 

As respects the ecclesiastical gover umeot. Chili 
is di?ided into the two kfg^ d iec e ses of St Jago 
.end Geocepiioo, wlrich eities ate the resideaee of 

the bishops, who are suffragans to the archbishop 
of Lima. The first diocese extends iwai the 
-eenfines of Pera to the rim Maulc;, compffer 
heading the province of Cujo upon the other 
side of the Audes. The second comprises all 
the lesl of Chili witfi the ialaqds, although the 
greater part of tbis eiteiil is inhabited by pagans. 
The cathedrals are supplied with a proper 
number of canooa^ whbse revenues depcyid upon 
the tythes» .as do those of the bishops. The 
court of inquisition at Lima has at St. Jago a 
. coainiissioQer> with sereral suhalteiB officers. 

of Chill, and on the \g\h oi Septeinber, 17S9, fi<fi(Umarshal of 
the royal aimks. At tbe present time,. 1 792> he discbarges 
the duties of those offic&i with all that vigilance and attentioii 
wliacfa cUanrteriie Unit bmI which so important a trust re- 
quires. On his first acoession to the goveninMnt^'be Tisitedhi 
person tlie northern pro^hiccS) lot the pnrpote of dhpenihf 
justice and enconraging agricaltwe, openifif of the nunes, 
cunnnercc, and fishery. He also established public schools, 
.rcj^ucd the roads^ an4 huiU scvtriil dties. — Jhtd, 
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Pedro Valdivia, on his first entering Cbili, 
brought with hipi tiie monks of the or4er of 
Mercy^ and abooi ^ year IttS inteodveedihe 

Dominicans and strict Franciscans. The Au- 
gustins established themselves there in 151^, 
md Hotpilali^ra of St. John of Ood abooA tlie 
^ear 1615. These religious orders have all a 
number of convents^ and the three first form 
idivtiaet jttrisdioliMii. The brothers <»f fit. Jehu 
t>f God have the charge of the hoipitals^ under 
a eommissary, v^ho is depeodaot upon the pro- 
Yhkdal of P^ra« ^heie are the oalf leUgunie 
'fralMities mfw in Obilf. The Jeiuits, who 
1 came into Chili in 1593 with the nephew of 
their founder, Dm Martin de Loyola, formed 
'likewfte a teparate proWdce. Othera ha^ ie^ 
veral times attempted, but without success, to 
form establishments, the Chiiians having alwajn 
etmosed the*admuBion of new orden amons: 

them. In St. Jago and Conception are several 
convents of nuas» but they are the only citieg 
that contain them. 

The cities are built in the best situations in 
'the. country. Many of them^ however, would 
have been better placed for the purposet of com- 
merce upon the shores of the large rivers. This 
is particularly the case with those of more recent 
construction, l^he streets are straight, intersect* . 
ing eath ether at right angles^ and are thirty-six 
French feet in breadth. Oo account of earth- 
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quakes^ the houses are generally of one story ; 
they itfe, howerer, letj. eommodioufj irhite-* 
washed 'without^ and generally painted within. 
Each is accommodated with a pleasaut garden^ 
irrigiated bj an aqueduct that fumishet wsler 
for the use of ihe family. Tho«e belonging to 
the wealthier classes, particularly the nobility, 
are fiiraished with much spienddiur amd taste. 
The inhabitants, pereeivhig that eld buildiegs of 
two stories have resisted the most violent shocks, 
have of kte years veotiired to reside ia the ujiper 
rooms, and now begin to comtruct iiieir houses 

ill the European miinncr. In consequence of 
this the cities have a better appearance than for* 
merl J, and the more so, as instead «f forno^ 
their houses of clay hardened in the sun, whieii 
was supposed less liable to injury, they now em- 
ploy brick and stone. Cellars, sewers, and welis^ 
were formerly much more commen than lit pt%» 
sent, a circumstance which may have contri- 
buted to render the buildings more secure from 
earthquakes. 

The churches are 2:rneral]y more remarkable 
for tiieir wealth than their style of architecture. 
The cathedral and the church of the Dominicans 
in the capital, which are built of stone, are, 
however, exceptions. The hrst was constructed . 
at the royal expense, under the direction of the 
present bishop, Don Manuel Alday, an excellent 
and leai'ned prelate; it is built iu a ms^sterly 
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sijle, and is 384 French feet in front. The [)hin 
was drawn by two English architects^ who su- 
perintended the work; but when it was half 
finished thej refased to go on, unless their w^es 
were increased. In consequence of this the 
building was suspended^ when two of the In- 
diansj who 'had worked under the Englishmen^ 
aud had ^ecrectlj found means of instructing 
themselves in every branch of the art, oHered to 
complete it, which they did vrith as much skill 
and perfection as their masters themselves could 
have displajred. In the capital the following 
, edifices are also worthjr of remark ; the barracks 
for the dragoons, the mintj which has been lately 
built by a Roman architect, and the hospital for 
cffphajub founded by Don Juan Nic-Aguirre^ 
Marquis of Monte- piOi and endo^d by bis 
present majesty, who patronizes with much libe* 
raiity all establishments of public utility^ 

Spanish Chili, in consequence of the freedom 
granted to its maritime tiadc bj the present go- 
vernment, is peopling with a rapidity propor- 
tioned to the salubrity of its climate and the 
fertility of its soil. Its population in general is 
composed of Europeans, Creoles^ Indians, Ne- 
groes, and Mustees. The Europeans, except 
few French, English, and Italians, are Spaniards, 
who for the most, part are from the southern pro- 
vinees of Spain. The Creoles^ who form thef 
greater number, are- thte descendants of EuriH 
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peaps. Their character, with some slight dif- 
ference, proceeding from climate or s^overnment, 
is precisely similar to that of the other American 
Creoles of European origui.. The same modes 
of thinkings and the same moral qualities^ arc 
discernible ia tbeai all. This uniformity^ which 
ftimislies much subject for reflection, has neyer 
yet been considered by any philosopher in its 
full extent. Whatever intelligent and unpre- 
judiced travellers have observed respecting the 
characters of the French and English Creoles^ 
^111 perfectly applj to that of the Chiliaou* 

* Creoles are geaerally well made. Tboae defiNrmitiei 
50 common in other coiintries we vtry T&rdy to be fbniid 

^nviiig thera. Their coura<;e has fre«{ut;ntly si^nali/ed itself 
in war by a series of brilliaui action" ; nor would there be 
any better sol<jiers Iq the world it (iiey were less averse to 
discipline. Their bistory furnishes no traits of tbat .cowardice^ 
tieacbei;y»|uui base comiuct, wbich,di«bonoar the annals of all 
nations, and scarpely can an instance be addneed of a Creole 
baving committed a disgracefiil act 

Their n^nds are unbdnled lyitb di8BjtnnlalkHi» 'artifice, or 
s u s{ > i<;ion. Possessing great frankness and Timcity, and a high 
opuiion of themselves, their intercourse is wholly free lioin 
that invstery and reserve which obscure aniiabieuess of cha- 
racter^ depress the social spirit, and chill sensibility. 

An ardent imagination, wbicb admits of no restraint, ren- 
ders them independent and inconstant in tbeir inclinations. It 
impels them to the pursuit of pleasure with an eagerness to 
which they sacrifice their fortunes and their very existence. * A 
Iceien penetration, a remarkable quickness in conoeivitig and hi 
mocssiug tht'ix idcii^ Willi force, Uie talent of combining 



Thej axe generally possessed of good talents, 
and succeed, ia any of the arts to which tbejr 
' apply themselves. They would make as great 
progress la the useful sciences as they have done 
in metaphysics^ if thej had the same motiyes to 
alimulate them as are found in Europe. They 
do not readily imbibe pr^adices^ and are not 
tenacious in, retaining them. As scientific books 
ftnd instruments^ however^ ure very searee, or 
sold at an exorbitant price> their talents are 
either never developed^ or are wholly employed 
upon trifles. The expenses of printing are also 
so great, as to discourage literary exertion, so 
that few aspire to the reputi|tioii of authors. 
The knowledge of the civil and canonical laws 
is held in great esteem by them, so that many of 
&e Chilian youth, after liaving completed their 
course of academical education in Chilly pro-* 
ceed to Lima, which is highly celebrated for its 
schools of law, in order to be instructed in that 
science. 

The fine arts are in a very low state in Chili, 
and even the mechanical are as yet very far from 
perfection. We may except, however, those of 
carpentry, and the working of iron a|id the pre- 

ad4ed to that of observation, and a happy mixture tjf all the 
qualities of mind and of character th^t n nder man capable of 
the greatest performances, prompt liiem to the boldest uuder- 
takiogsb when stimulated by oppte»»oiu<r»Baynars Hisfry of 
ihe Mia, ToL lib« ii« , 

4 
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cious metals^ i^hich have made considerable pra^ 
grtsB, in consequence of the information ol^ 
tained from lome German artists^ who were in* 
troduced into the country by that vvoi tliy eccle- 
Mastic^ Father Carlos, of Hainhausen in Bavaria. 

The important change which the exertt6tiaoC 
the present muuarch have so materially contri- 
huted to produce throughout his dominions^ in 
directing the stention of bis suhjecls to useful 
iroproTements, has extended itself to these parts* 
The arts and seiencesj which before were either 
mt known, or very imperfectly* at present engage 
the attention of the inhaUtants, so that there it 
feason to hope that in a short time the state of 
the country will assume a very difiecent ap- 
|ieafance* 

The peasantry, though for raucli the greater 
part of Spanish origin, dress in the Araucanian 
fiianner* Dispersed over that extensive country, 
and unencumbered by restraint^ they possess 
perfect liberty^ and lead a tranquil and happy 
life, amidst the enjoyments of that delightful 
climate.* - They are naturally gay^ and fond of 

* Tht principal pert tbeae hailtliy ami loboit men liie 
dhpened opon tlid^ poflieasioiii, and caltivala with tbair own 
hands a greater orlen extent of ground. Tbey afe incited to 

this laudable labour by a sky ahvavs clear aud serene, and 
a climate the most agreeably temperate of any m the two 
hemispheres, but more especially by a soil whose fertility has 
excited t)ie admiiatioa of all tnveUers««-i2ayaa^, lib. viik ; 
Chili. 
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all kinds of diyersion. They hwe Ukswiie m 

taste for music^ and compose versei after tbeur 
maoner^i which, although rude and indegant, 

* possess a eertaio natural simplicity more interest- 
ing than the laboured compositions of cultivated 
poets. Extemporaneous rhymers^ or impiovi- 

^ satori, are eominon among them, and are called 
iii their iangii iffe Palladores. Those known to 

' possess this taicnt are lieid in great estimaiioa, 
and apply themselves to no other occupatioa^ , 
In the countries dependant on the Spanish colo- • 
nies^ there is geaer^ily no other language tham ; 
the Spanish spoken; but on the frontiers the 
peasants speak th^ Afaucauian or Civilian aswel) 
as the former. > * ' 

The men dress in the French, and the womeq 
Bi the Rernvian fashion, except that the women 
of Chill wear their garments longer than those ' 
of Peru. lo point of luxury, thc|^ is no difller'* 
ence between the inhabitants of the two coon* 
tries ; Lima prescribes the fashions for Chili, as 
Pari^ does for the rest of Europe. Those who 
are wealthy make a splendid display in thdr 
dress, their servants, coaches, or titles. Chili 
alone, of all the American provinces, . has. cn^ 
joyed the superior privilege of having two of 
its citizens exalted to the dignity of grandees of 
Spain ; these are, Don Fernando Irrazabal, Mar« 
quis of Valparaiso, horp in St. Jago, who was 
viceroy of Navarre^ and generalissimo^ otf tbp 
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'fipaniih army in the time of Philip the Fourth ; 

and Don Fermin Cararajal^ Duke of St. Carlos, 
a native of Conception, who resides at present at 
the court of Madrid. Don Juan CoTarruhias, 
who was a natiye of St. Jago, in the heginning 
of the present centurj^ entered into the service of 
the king of France^ and was rewarded with the 
title of Marquis of Covarruhias, the order of 
'the Holy Ghost, and the rank of Marshal in the 
French armj. 

The saltthrity of the air^ and the constant 
exercise on horseback to which they accustom 
•themselves from childhood^ render them strong 
and active^ and preserve them from many diseases* 
The small pox is not so common as in Europe^ but 
it makes terrible ravages when it appears. This 
disease was^ in the year 1766» for the first time 
introduced into the proTince of Maule, where it 
became very fataL A countryman who had re- 
coYcred from it^ conceived the idea of attempting 
•to cure a numher of unhappy wretches^ who had 
been abandoned, by cow's inilk, which lie gave 
them to drink^ or administered to them ui clysters* 
With this simple remedy be cured all those whom 
he attended ; while the physicians with their com- 
plicated prescriptions saved but a very few. I 
have mentioned this anecdote^ as it serves strongly 
to coahi iii ilic successful experiments of M. Las- 
SQuej physician to the queen of France, in the 
core of the small pox with cow's milk, published 

VOL. lU V 
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by hiniBelf in fhe medical trtnsftciioiif of Parb 

for the year 1179. The countrjmaii, however, 
eroplojed milk aloae^ whereas M. de Lassonc 
thought it advisable to mix it ^ith a decoctiott 
of parsley roots. These instances would seem 
io prove that milk has the singular propertj of 
lessening the virulence of this disorder^ and 
pressing its noxious or deadly qualities. 

The inhabitants of the country are generally 
very benevolent. Contented with & comfortable 
subsistence^ tliey may be said scarcely to know 
what parsimony or avarice is^ and are very rarely 
infected with that vice. Their houses are open 
to all travellers that come, whom they freely enp 
tertaiu without an idea of pay, and often on these 
occasions regret that they are not more weaithy^, 
in order to exercise their hospitality to a greater 
extent. This virtue is also common in the cities.* 
To this cause it is owing that they have not 
hitherto been attentive to the erection of inns 
and public lodging-iioijscs, which \^ ill, however, 
become necessary when the commerce of the in* 
tertor is more increased, 

* Throughout Chili ihty are extremely kitid to strangers ; 
the iubabltaiiti sure uoequalled in poiut of hospitality, aad I 
have iDjself experienced such great aod important favours, 
that I cannot find words to express my gratitude* The iii re- 

« 

turn that they have frequently met with from Jodividuats of 
onr natioo* has never been able to produce a dhiiinutkw of 
their native bo8pitality»«*Fitfi^, voL H. 

H 
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Lord Anson, in hh voyage, gives a particular 

d^srrintion of the dexteiitv of the South Ame- 
ricau peasants in managing the laqui^ with which 
tfaej take miimals, either wild or domestic. In 
Chilly tlie inbabitaiif^ of the country constantly 
carry this iaqui with them^ fastened to the sad- 
^es, in order to have it ready upon occasion, 
and Are very skillful in the use of it. It con- 
sists merely of a strip of leather several fathoms 
in lengthy well twisted in the manner of a cord, 
and terkninated by a strong noose of the same 
material. They make use of it both on foot and 
horseback^ and in the latter case with equal cer* 
tainty whether amidst woods, mountains, or steep 
declivities. On these occasions, one end of it i$ 
fastened under the liorse's belly, and the other 
held by the rider, who throws it over the flying 
animal with a dexterity that scarcely ever misses 
its aim. Herodotus makes mention of a similar 
noose which was used in battle by the Siigartians.^- 
The ChHians have also employe^ the Uqui with 

^ The 8ag»rtu i^era originally of f eriaaa deseent, «ad uit 
tht PMan language; they have no oi^slfe w^pons eiltu^r. 
of iron orbhi9S, except tlwhr daggm ; thetr pHbcipal depeml- 

auce ill iiet ou is u|)oii cords made of hvistcd leather, 
they use in this manner ; when they engage un enemy, they 
throw out these cords, having a noose at the extremity ; if 
they entangle in them either horse or man» they without 
lieiilty put them to d^ath^i^fAw/ Hgrodotuh vol. iii. Polf/n^i 
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success agaiDBt the EDglish pirates^ who baye 
landed upon their coast. They are also skillful 

in the management uf horses^ and in the opinion 
of travellers^ who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing their dexterity and courage in this 
exercise, they miglit &oou be formed into the 
best body of cavalry in the world. Their at- 
tachment to horses renders them particularly 
fond of horse racing, which they conduct in the 
English manner. 

The neg^oes^ who have been introduced into 
Chili wholly by contraband means, are subjected 
to a state of servitude which may be considered 
as tolerably in comparison to that which they 
endure in many parts of America, where the 
interest of the planter stifles every ^sentiment of 
humanity. As the planting i>f sugar and other 
articles of West-Indian commerce has not been 
established iu Chili, tlie slaves are employed in 
domestic services, where by attention and dili* 
gence they more readily acquire the favour of 
their masters. Those iu most esteem are either 
such as are bom in the country of African pa* 
rents, or the mulattoes, as they become more at- 
tached to the iaanl) to which they belong. 

The humanity of the government or the in^ 
habitants has introduced in favour of this unfor* 
tunate race a very proper reguhitioii. Such of 
them as by^ their industry have obtained a sum 
of money sufficient for the purchase of a slave. 
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caa raDsom themselves by pajiog it to their 
mBsteta, who are obliged to receive it and set 
them at liberty, and numbers viho have in this 
manner obtained their freedom^ are to be met 
widi throughout the country. Those who are 
ill-treated bj their owners can demand a letter of 
sale, which is a written permission to them to 
seek a purchaser. In case of the master's re» 
fusal^ thej have the privilege of applying to the 
judge of the place, who examines their com- 
plaints, and if well founded, grants them th« 
permission required. Such instances are^ how'v 
ever, very unusual, either because the master, 
on account of his reputation, avoids reducing his 
slaves to this extremity, or that the slaves ihem- 
selves contract such an attachment to their m^s-t 
ters, that the greatest punishment inflicted on 
them would be to sell them to others. From 
hence it oHcii liappens that those who, for their 
good conduct, have their liberties given them, 
do not wish to avail themseUes of it, in order 
not to lose the protection of the houst3 Ihey be- 
long to, where they are certain of always having 
* a subsistence furnished them. Masters exercise 
the rights of fathers of families over the ip slaves, 
in correcting them for their faults ; the kind and ' - 
degree of' punishment is left with them when 
they haye been guilty of any crime that is not 
capital. Although such a state of servitude 
app^n lepugni^nt to natural. right, yet society 

t3 
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derives great advantages from it« ("amilies are 
pot exposed to the instability of servants^ wfao;, 

considering themselves as strangers, never be-* 
^ome attached to the house^ aod without hetita" 
tiqp commanicate all its aecrets. 

Tlie internal commerce of Chili has bceu 
hitherto of verjf little imfof notwithstand- 
ing the advantages that tJie tsouuiry offers for ita 
encouragement. Its prirxipal source, industry, 
or more properly speakings necessity^ in wanting. 
An extensive commerce is correlative with a 

» 

great population, and in proportion as the latter 
increases^ the former will also be augmented."^ 

* Hitherto it may be sajcl, that of the two hnipcbes that id 
l»eneral give liirtli to commerce, agnculture, and indiMtn', the 
first is that alone which aniuiales the interDal coninierce of 
Chili, and even ttial part of the external which is carrit-d on 
with Peru. The working of raaits also occupies the alleiition 
of miUiy ill the provinces of Copiapo, Coqunnbo. aud Quil- 
lota. But the industry is so trifling tliat it does not deserve 
the name. Notwithstanding the ahutidanee of its fruits and 
materials of the first ehiss, as flax* wool, hemp^ skios, and 
metals, which might produce a flourishing eommerce, it is con- 
ducted but languidly. The inhabitants employ themselves 
only in making ponchos, stockings, socks, carpets, blanke(s> 
skin coats, riding saddles, hats, and other small articles, 
chieily made use of by the common or pooict class of people, 
since those of the middle rank employ European manufac* 
tures. ' These, but more particularly the saiOiiof hides and 
lamicd leather, which thejf have in great plenty* with that of 
fiaiii and wine» form the whole of the mtemai commerce ef 
Ibe kingdom* ^ 
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^'communication by water^ which Really faci- 
litates its progress^ lias been aireadj cofiunenced. 
In leferml of the ports baribi are employed in ihe 

Uaasportatioii of merchaodise^ which was before 

The external, which is carried on with all the ports of Peru» 

parliculaiiv Callao, arisen trom the exportation of fruits; this 
amounts to seven hundred tlKuis'.nid dollars, serving; not only 
to couDterbalaaoe tlie importations from that country, but 

doUtm annoslly* cocoidni|^ ta the «|Rt«aieQti^ gimt ii Ika 
lieriodidl pnblieiUioiis of Limi. 

The «oiiiiiierco between Chili and Bumos Ayres In ^te 
Otherwise, ihiee ftof the' hert of Paraguay alone It is obliged 
to acfwuee three kuiidred dolhnrs amttmlty, ia cash. The 
other articles receiv^ troiu tkeact: are probably paid for by 
those sent thither. 

In the trade with Spain, the fruits received firom Chili go. 
but a little way in payineat of more than a milUoa of ^llartj^ 
vluch are received from thence annually in European goodh^ 
oither directly or by the way of Buenosr A^res^ andsbmo* 
thMM fnua iiaub GM, silver, and copper, ate the astkleg 
which ibiBi the whole of this eottmeroe^ aiooe tho Udei tad 
^cHpA wool asB k nach araaU quanttties aa to vender then of 
little importance. * * 

The gold, which is coined in tht^ capful, is regulated at five 
thousand two hundred inariis dnmiaiij, whence, by comparing 
the amount iUiipped with that coined, as no overfilus appeaii^ 
it is concluded that there ii no dandestino oatracliokir nott 
• wit h i tanding in hattia^ aarfhi wotki of mo or ornament a, 
laty caandaiablo ^nantilg^'iBiDipanded. 

Thoailier obtwaad fnm the iiiaMS is caloidated mt thirty 
thowand auBba. Of thw dSaooot twenty^flvei thouiand is 
coined yearly, and the residue employed in the manuHicture 
of table plate, and for various other purposes. The diifexence 
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(Urxied by land npon mnl€», with great tronbM 
and expense to the merchant. This beneficial - 
innovation will probably be followed by others 
of still greater io^tiirtanee. . Several large shipa 
baye also been built in the harbour of Conception 
and the mouth of the river Maule. The extennil 
commerce is carried on wi|ji jc^ergi and Spain. 
In the first twenty-three or twenty-^four shipa of. 
Jive or six hundred tuns each are employed, 
whi«h are partly Chilian and partly FeruviaD. 
These usually make three yoyi^es in a year ; 
thMy carry from Chili wheat, wine, pulse, al- 
monds, nuts, cocoa-nyt^j conserves, dried meat^ 
tallpwj. lardj chaaso» sole leather^ timber 'for 
buildini^, copper, and a rariety of other articles^ 
and bring back in return, silver, sugar, rice, and 
cotton. The Spanish ships receiire in exchange 
for European merchandise, gold, silver, copper, 
vicugna woolj.and hides. A trade with the East 

the quantity ftom that coioed aiises from Uie re- 

ceipts from Uma. The remittances ut' gold and silver to 
S|ttiDU9 ^kamllymade from Boetios Ayics; diefint, being 
leebolk^f « carried by thsoMBtli^ pa«helB in mis o^ tiro 
or three tboMod ouiMes; «tto.lbe seconil, itissMtbiliro 
convoy bhips in (he summer, by ^MBh convtyaHces 'geW is^idso 
remitted. In calculating the gold from tlie remittances, it 
amuutits to six hundred and fifty-six thousand dolhirs, and iLe 
silver to two hundred and forty-tfour thousand, l lie copper, 
which ii ej^tracted iron Ihejiunes, is estimated from eight to 
U9) thousand quintals. From these data it wiil noi be difficult 
^ Iqnp a g^nend cytimate oCttt tbalChiB prodiMci-.aaiMayy* 
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Indies would be more profitable to the Chilianf 
than any other, as their most valuable articles 
have either become scarce, or are not produced 
in that wealthy part of Asia, and the passage, in 
consequence of the prevalence of the south 
winds in the Pacific, would be easy and expe- 
ditious. No money is coined or has currency in 
Chili except gold and silver, a circumstance 
very 'embarrassing to the internal traffic. Their 
smallest silver coin is one-sixteenth of a dollar, 
. and their weights and measures are the same as 
fLTQ used in Madrid. 
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chujan language. 



Thf. original laii|^iiage of Chili, ^encrallj 
called the Ara ttCftpiaiii? is desofoioMadlij ttw 
natives Chili ctugu, tlie Chilian tongue. The 
alphabet coutains the same letters as the Latin^ 
except the X, vhich. ib in truth Bottunip mmri- 
than a compound letter. The s, which has 
been bjr some grammarians very properly called 
ft hissing rather thaa n letter^ is only ta be found 
ID ahoot twenty of their werds, and iieyer occurs 
at the termiuatioii, which gives to their pronua* 
ciation a great degree of fulness. The z is stiU 
mre seldom to he met witfal Besides these 
comuioii letters^ the Ciiiliaii has a luute e and a 
peculiar u> liJke the Greeks and the French : the 
ibraier is designated by the acuts^ and the latter 

by the giavc accent, to distinguish them from 
the common « and ti . This u is. also frequently 
changed into U in the manner of the modem 

Ciit^ckb. It has besides a nasal ^ aud a th, wliich 
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is pronounced hy pressing the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth ; the latter is frequentij 
changed into ch, a9 chegna tor thegua (the dog* ) . 

lu liie whole of the Cliiliaii alphabet there is not 
a single guttural letter or vocal aspirate^ a very 
singular circumstance vith uncivilized people. 
It is piuper to note, that in pvinir the Chilian 
-words the Italian orthography has been adopted. 

All the words of the language terminate in the 
six vowels heretofore noticed, aud in the con-» 
sonants b, dj f, I, m, n, r, and v. There are, of 

• 

course, fifteen distinct terminations, which, with 
their rarietj, render the language sweet and so-? 
uorous. The accent is usually plaeed upon the 
peuultimate vowel, sometimes on the last, but 
never on the antepenult. The radicals, as* far as 
can bo collected from the vocabularies, wliicli 
have been hitherto very imperfect, amount to one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-three, %nA 
aic for the greater part cither monosvllables or 
dissjUables. I have made use of the above term 
in a much more limited sense than many, who 
improperly call all those words radicals that iu 
any mode produce others. Proceeding upon so 
fidse a principle, they make some languages con- 
tain thirty or forty thousand roots, which must 
be considered a grammatical paradox. The 
roots of » language are those simple primitive 
expressions, which, neither directly nor indirectly 
derived from any other, produce various words. 
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that afterwards cxtenfi themselves into a varietj 

of different forms. Even in the most copious 

languages, as the Greek and Latin^ the number /♦ 

of these roots is very limited. As far as we have 

been. abl(s to discover, the radical Chilian words 

have no analogy with those of any other known 

idiom, though the language contains a number 

of Greek and Latin words very little varied^ as 

may be seen in the following Tabic : 



CnrnAN. 


Greek. 






Aldeia 


to increase 


■ ^le 


FJ^ 


splendour 


Amun 


Amou6n 


to go 


Cat 


Kai 


and 


Ga 




in truth 


Lampaicon 


L^inpein 


to shine 


Alulan 


Mullen 


to pulverise 


Pele 


Pelos 


mud 


Reuma 


Reuma 


a stream 


Tupun 


Tupein 


to Mfliip, Sec, &c 


Chilian. ' 


Latin. 




Aren 


Ardere 


to burn 


Cup a 


Cupere 


to desire 


Dapin 


Dapinare 


to feast 


Ejun 


Ejulare 


to w^ep 


Lev 


Levis 


active or swift 


Lumulmcn 


Lumen 


light 


L^v 


Lux 


brightness 


Man 


Manns 


tlie rigiit 


Putun 


Pot a re 


to drink 


Falin 


Valere 


to be worth 


Falin 


Valere 


to be able 


Une 


Uuiis 


one, &c. &c. 



• * 
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This, however^ is prpbably only the result of 
an Accjdeni&I combitiatiDnj for the opinion that 
they have been derived from the Spanish is utterly 
destitute of , foundation, the nation being for the 
nMMt part unacquainted with it, whereas these 
words are to be found in the earliest vocabularies 
of the Chilian language. 

The Chilian nouns are declined with a single 
declension, or, to speak with mere precision, 
tbej are all undeclinable^ except by the addition 
Qf yarious articles or particles, which mark the 
number and ease. They resemble the Greek 
nouns in having three numbers, the singular, the 
dual, and the plural^ as will appear in the fol- . 
lowing example : 



Singular* 



Nom. Car a, the city. 
Gen. Cara-ni, 



Accus. Cam* 
Voc. a Cora* 
Abl. CoTEmif, 



DuaL 




the two cities. Accus. Cara-egu, • « 
ni. \ oc. a Cara-cgiu 

meu* Abi. CaroregUrmo^ 



Plurah 



Nom. pu-ikrk, tfae*dties 
•iiitfaB 



AbL ea^aHils 
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Instead ^ pu, the diAcrimioaiive maik of tke 
4»larftU the particles loa or e^£» may be «Md 
affixed to the nouu, or que phitcd between the 
adjacti?e and subitantive when they come to- 
g«Atr. Thus Cara will make to the piofml 
either Caraica, or Caraegcn, or Cunieque Cara, 
the good cities. 

From hence it will he aeai ihat» contiacy to 
the practice in the modern languages of Europe^ 
the article in the Chilian is aiiixed to the lunm, 
Tbia mode of decleosioB sometimes oceim in the 
Greek and Latin languages, in which we meet 
with a lew nouns declined in this manner^ though 
moce varioutly, jaa muse in Latin* .and soma in 
Greek. The ChiliaB abounds with adjectivei 
both primitive and derivative. The latter ar^ 
formed from every part of speech by certain inr 
Tsrtahle rules^ as from tuey earthy comes tuetti^ 
terrestrial ; from quimen, io know, qiiimchf. wine ; 
and these> by the iuterpositioa of the particle no, 
become negative; as tuenotUg not terrestrial; 
quimnochiy io^norant. Although these adjectives 
have all diiierent terminations, they are^ never- 
theless^ like tbe English a^jectives^ unsuseeptihie 
of number, of of gender. The same is the case 
with the participles and the derivative })ronoun^ 
from whence it may be laid that the ChiiiaA 
possesses but one gender. Whether this defect 
is real or oul^ apparent^ it h well coujpeosatcd 
by the advaotaip which the lafliciiago possemea 
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of rendering aoj one secure against the com* 
mistion of a grammatical error> either ia writing 

or in speaking, as whenever it becomes necessary 
to distinguish the sexes, the word alca is used to 
denote the masculine, and damo the femiaiDe 
gender. 

The comparative is formed, as in most of the 
liTiog languages^ by prefixing to the positive the 
particle joc^ or doi, signifying more,, and to the 
superlatives the adverbs caci or mu^ as doichu, 
more limpid ; mvUUt most limpid^ The Chilian 
' wants the diminutives and augndentatives^ but 
thescj as in the Freuch, are supplied by the ad- 
jectives pichi, little, and htta, gfeat. Diminu-^' 
tives are also formed by changing a Tetter of ft 
h harsh sound for one more harmonious^ as votun, 
aon; vochiun, little 8on« The prnnitive pro^ 
nouns are, inche, I ; eimi, you ; tei/e, which^ &c. 
The relatives are, iney, who ; chem, what; ta or 
ga, that, &c« The verbs terminate in the in** 
finitive, as in the Greek and German^ in n, with 
thb difference, that all the German verbs end in 
en, and the Greek in in, except in those cases 
where they are contracted ; whereas the Chilian 
terminate in the syllables aUj cn, in, on, un, and 
tin. They are all, nevertheless, without excep- 
tion, regulated by a single conjugation, and are 
of three kinds, active, passive, and impersoiml, 
with three numbers, the singular, the dual, and 
the plural. They have nil the Latin moodi and 
4 
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tenses, with three or four others, which may be 
dciioininated mixed. 

All the'teiises of the indicative produce parti- 
ciples and i^erunds both in active and passive 
verbs. The terminations of the present tense of 
each mood serve for the other tenses of the same 
mood, which are distinguished from one another 
by certain characteristic particles, as que in the 
second present tense, bu in the perfect, ui/e in 
the perfect, and a in the first future. The com- 
pound and rfiixcd tenses are formed by the union 
of the same particles. These characteristic par- 
ticles are applicable to all the moods, as well of 
active as of passive and impersonal verbs. 

Verbs passive are formed by placing the auxi- 
liary gerij to be, between the radical and the final 
n of the verb, and is conjugated with the same 
terminations'as the active. The impersonal are 
formed by annexing the particle am to the radical 
word, or to the denotement of time. This simple 
method will appear more clearly in the conju- 
gation of the verb dun, to give, which will 
serve as a model for all the others, without ex- 
ception. 

VERB ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Sing. Elun, I give. Dual. Eluyu, we two give. 

Eluimi, Uiou givest. Eluimu, you two give. ; 

Elui, he gives. Eluigu, they two give. 

Vol. II. z 
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Fliml. Ehtgn, we gnre* 
Eluinm^ ye give* 
Bklgen, they give. 

Second JPresent. 

Sing. Eiuchen, I give* SiMchemh ^ou giyest. Sec** 

m 

Imperfect, 

Siag. ttiiiiir^ I did give. EMmnu, thon didst giv^ 

Perfect, 

9iqg. JBlMf^en/I gave. JBKvvymiRtA thoB gimt* &c. 

&iog« ^iuujfehun, I litd given. Uioa ha^ist givea* 

• . . 

)Fir8t Future. 

Sing. £/zMui,.l will give. jB/aiamt» thou will give, &c. 

Second Future* 

iSing. EltiMifean, I shall have Ebtutf eaimi, thou sUait have 
given. , given, 

JFVrsI Mixed, 

Slug. Elitabun, I had to give. £ii(a&«iml^ thoa badst to give. 

Stcond Mixed, 

Sing. EUtuyeahun, I ought to Eluuycahuimi^ thott oughteat 
have ha^ to give. to have had to give, &€. 

* The first present of all the verbs is regularly used as the 
eomiKrand pwteiile; thus tkn signifies I give and I have 
given. Hie second {ncsent ia that which denotes sunply the 
present nioiMDt. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, ElueU, let me {pve. Dual. Eluyu, let us two give. 
Ehtge, give tbou, £&fiiiafy do yoa two gne* 

Ebtpe, let him ghe* £ftyf»« let thoee two ghre 

nund. JEAi^giiy letQsglTe. 
•BtMim, give ye» 
Ehigen, let tWm give* 

SUBJUNCTIVE M 00 Di 
Present Tense. 

^ag. Eluli, if I may give. Dual. jE/a/in, if we two may give. 
MUUma, if tlioa«»yest &ulmu, if you two may 

give give* 
EhtHf if he may g{te«* Elulgmt If we two mty 

gwe. 

, Fiwal. Blulign, if «c Dny give;. 
Elulmerii if ye may give. 
Elulgm, if we may ^ive. 

Imperfect. 

Siog. if i might give* JUukulm, if thou migiitett 

give, 

Perfect, ' first Future. 

Sing. Eltiuyeii, if I may bavo Siug. Eluali, if I shall give« 
given. 

Pluperfect. ilSecond Future. 

Slog. £/«Bye£ii2i, if I might Sing. ££nyea% if I shall havo 
faayegipea. glnp* 



First Mixed. Second ^keed. 

&iag. Miuabuli, if I had to give* Siog. £luyeahuli,i£isiiwjiiA 

havetogifp. 
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OPTATIV £ MOOD. 

The optative is formed of the subjunctive, or 

of the two mixed (euses of the indicative, with 
the de&iderative particles veiein^ vd, or chi aa- 
nexed^ as ditli v^em! God grant that I may 

give; tiuabun chi! Would to God that 1 had' 
to give ! 

1 N F I N 1 T I V E IVI (j O D. 

The affirmative infinitive is not distinguishable 
from the first persons singular of the tenses of 

the indicative, as in the case in most of the pri- 
mitive languages^ and likewise in the English. 
Thus all the nine tenses of the indicative have 
their peculiar infinitives, and whenever it be- 
comes necessary to make a distinction between 
them, it is done by prefixing some determinative 
particle. 

ACTIVE PARTICIPLES. 
First Present. Perfect. 

Blnbip he-or that who gives, Mluuyebt, he who gave. 
Second Present. Pluperfect. 

£luqueiu, be who gives. Elmy^hulu, he wlio l»d giveo. 

Jmperfect, First Future, 

^uMu, be who. did give. Eluulu^ he who shall give. 

Second Future. First Mixed. 

Eiuuyealu, be who «baU have Elualuiu, he who shall have 
given, to give. 
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Second Mixed. 

Eluuytahulu, he wiio :>houhl have gifeOt 

GERUNDS. 
Ftrgt Present. Second Preient. 

giviug. ■ £/tta/, tor to^ive, &c. 

Imperfect. 

Eluifubum, when giving, 6ic. 

VERB PASSIVE. ^ 
INDICATIVE MOOD« 

Fi'cseni Tense. 

Sing. Elugen, I am given. DwL Elugeyu, we two are 
FAugeimit thou art given. . . given, &c. 
Eiugei, be is given, 

Jmpejfect, 
Mikgehm, I was given, &c. &c. , 

PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 
First Present. Impevfect. 

Elugelu, given. Elugebulu^ tiiat was giveu^ &:c. 



Second Present. 



Eiuel, giv«n. 



Perfect. 

Eluluel, that wa« given, 

z3 
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lMP£RfiK>NAL VERB. 

, INDICATIVE MOOD. 

First Present. First Future, 

Mluam, that is giving. Muayam, that liwU be gifCD* 

Second Present. Second Future. 

iSfticAcasij thai is giving. Bbtt^eeyam, OuU siiouki 

gircD* 

Imperfect* First Mixed. 

Slubuarn, tli«it was |^vii]g« Eluabuanij that had to give. 

Perfect. . Second Mixed. 

Mka^esm, tbat wm fjkmu Mtim^fufhuim, tka thonkl hate 

to gift* 

I 

£/v«ye^tf atR» that had givMU 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
* E^npnm^ let lu give. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, Imperfect, 
Bkkem, that we my give. Mluhtdeam, that we sbould give. 

Instead of the impersonal verb, the third person 
singular of the passive mny be used impersoaallj^ ' 
in the manner of tfie Latin. 

The above conjugation becomes negative by 
tbf adi^issioD of the purticie la m the indicative^. 



MS 

^rul in the imperative^ whieh tiusa idcei the ter- 

miaation of the conjunctive^ and no in tlic sub- 
jiiDcti?e and ioiiaiiiYe moocU^ as ia tUe toUowiny 
iple: 



Indicative, 

£Uulatt, I do BOt give. ELuUdmi^ thou dost not gtve« 

Imperative, 
EbiquUi, let me bot give^ Ac. 

Suf^unctive, 

MlumU, if I do not give, ElunioUidt if thou doet not g^ve» &c 

If^Hve; 

£lunon, not to give^ 

This negative conjugafioii is nmeh used in all 

the verbs^ but it should be observed that in usin^ 
it wlienever two a's, or any other monotonous 
voirels af e brought together^ a ^ is placed be* 

tween them to avoid IiarsbnesSj as in the future 
negative clula^mi, not to give. This method 
gives rise to a number of very singolar verbs; 
as, pilaUi I deny ; gelan, I am not ; pelan, I do 
not see, &c. From hence also comes Ian, to die, 
that is, to be nothing ; lakm, I shall not die« 
- From the above remarks^ it will be seen tfiat 
almubt the whole structure of the Chilian con- 
jugation^ consists in the use of the participles^ 
which nay be called fcgulators of tkne, as either 

^4 
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ftinglj or Combined they snxf and modify tlitf 
t6nse9. Hicy also perfectly supply the place of 
the modern auxiliary verbs. Thus the plu- 
perfect, participatiDg of the imperfect and per* 
fect> is composed of the particles of both. The 
future perfect is likewise fOTmed from the cha- 
racteristic particles of the perfect and the future, 
aad combines the signification of both. The 
same may be observed with regard to the mixed, 
>vhich adopt the particles or augmentative syl- 
lables of those tenses that approach nearest them 
in si^niGcdtion, the first usiug those of the future 
and imperfect^ and the second those of the per- 
fectj the future^ aqd the imperfect. The same 
system, though less obvious, occurs with little 
variation in the Latin conjugations, the pluper- 
. feet amavertim, ,beiDg' apparently composed of 
the perfect amavi and the imperfect eram, and 
fi^mavero of the same perfect and the future ero. 
. Having given a succinct view of the hrst in* 
flexions of the verb, 1 shall proceed to notice 
the sec6nd in which it is equally abundant. 
]Nouns ending in on,* are formed by changing 
the final n of the infinitive into voe or ve^ as 
(liLXoe or diivej the giver. Those linpi^ing action 
termiiiate in ue, (U, om^ un, and um. The in* 
linttive itself becomes a noun, as thecan^ signifies 
^otli tu pass and a passage. Tho^sc called in thq 

^ The Spaniib or Latin tenniiuitioii is here meanft 
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Latin nouns in bilis^ are fornied by the inter- 
position of the particle vol with a participle, as 

eli^YAhlu, dooable, ( or that which maj be given 
myuYAiJu, amiaUle, and become negatives hy tho^ 
farther interposition of the particle no. Ab- 
stract nouns are very frequent^ aiid generally 
temunate in geth as ayuvoLgeii, amiableness^ bun 
tagen, greatness. The compounds, which in Latin 
end 111 LiCMj and Ualiiui ia lio, as casta gn¥.to,* 
terminate in ihe Chilian in iUuj rumaitu, a bed 
.of flowers; curantu, a place full of stones; 
mill ant u, a mine of gold. 

The simple structure only of the verb has hi* 
therto been noticed. To point out the several 
combinations it admits, would require a laboured 
treatise, adnnltiug that each simple verb be- 
comes, by its union with various particles, the 
fertile root of numerous other vjerbs. Of these 
particles^ there are soiiie which, by being pre- 
fixed> perform the olhce of the Latin preposi- 
tions; others are interwoven with the verb itself, 
and give force to^ < i g. acc^uiij vai} its signifi- 
cation. The following examples of the latter, 
taken from the numerous derivatives of the verb 
dun, will sidHce to explain (his peculiar forma- 
tion. Eluclcfi; to be giving; elugucn, to give 
more; eluduamen, to wish to give; eli0ecumen, 
^ come giving; eluUm, to give in earnest j 

* A gravt of ^lesniit tfecft» 
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tluyam, to go giying ; elumen, to go to give ? 
elumdn, to have occasion to give; clupan, to 
come to give ; efupe»> to doubt to give ; dupran, 
to give to no purpose ; dupun, to pass in giving ; 
elurquen, to apf)car to give ; tluremun^ to give 
unexpectedijr ; dvlun, to turn to give ; eluvalcn, 
to be able to give; elumepran, to go to give in 
vain, &c. ' 

Two, three, or more of these particles, when 
combined, form verbs of such a length as to 
comprehend an entire sentence, as idmmuAolavin, . 
I do not wish to eat with him ; pemepravin, I 
Vkrent to see him in vain. The first is composed 
of five distinct words, in, to eat ; iftiafi, v^ish ; 
do, with; la, not; vij him or it, and is conju- 
gated through all its parts Uke dun^ as iduan-' 
df^aoimi, iduamdolatn, S^c, This kind of ele-* 
gant compound is very common in the Cliih'an. 

Verbs are also formed by a happy combination 
of others, as from ayen, to laugh, and thipan, to 
"go out, is derived ai/ethipan, to go out laughing; 
qmndugun, to know how to talk ; pepimedan^ to 
be able to present, &e. Verbs neuter become 
active, and active rehitive by the use of the par- 
ticles ca, ica, U, Id, ma, and u, as in the follow^ 
ing instance ; athum, to fatigue one's self; nthu^ 
can, to fatigue ; i^cn, to be ; gein, io give being 
to ; Jeguenman, to venerate him. From hence it 
vrill readily be inferred, that the poetical and rhe^ 
torical expresbioiis of this language are forcible 
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and pafheiic ; but, in order to be able to fortii a 

proper idea of its copiousness and elegance, it h 
necessary to hear an Araucanian deliver a public 
apeecb. 

The barbarous languages are generally very 
. deficient in connective particles^ but the Chilian^ 
on the contrary; abounds tnth prepositions; ad« 

verbs^ interjectiousj and conjunctions. The same 
prepositions^ which in the Latin are placed after 
the noun^ oecopy a similar position in the Chilian, 
as pie, towards ; cutiiy until ; via, therefore. The 
compound adverbs are formed by adding to the 
AdjectiveSj and also to the verbs gechi or ^uechi, 
as thepcngechi, cheerfully; cumequechi, sponta- 
neously, &c. These are rendered negative by 
the introduction of the particle na> as thepenge^ 
ftochi. The numerals end in chi, met, omita ; as 
nuirichi, ten times ; this latter adverb is also 
used, as it was by the Pythagoreans, in an un- 
limited sense, as marichi ilayan, to eat no more. 

The Chilian contauis a variety of interjections: 
the principal of which are hue, ah ! lue, an ex* 
pression of joy ; ema, of affection ; veicu, of ad- 
miratioa ; rw, of affliction ; aliilhl, \rAn\] uya, 
of indignation ; tutuiy of contempt ; citioquij of 
ridicule ; sum, of affirmation, &e. Among the 
conjunctions are cat, notwithstanding:; chei, 
cambe, or; into, tume, if; cam, am, perhaps; 
rume, although ; ca, so that ; neliitj but ; ^u. 



also ; chtrnmo, because; maij yes ; no, nm, no ; 
ina-^ai, mdreover; deuma, after that; ula, i» 
tbe end that. It contains also many expletorj 
particles^ as chi, ga, maga, pichita, cackia, &c. 

The syntax differs not materially from the con* 
struction of the European languages. The sub- 
ject;, whether active or passive, may be placed 
either before or after the verb. Mi peni aculei, 
your brother has not come, or tunUH mi peni^ are 
used indifferently, as are pevin apo, I have seen 
the governor^ or upo pevin, Tbe geuetive, or at 
least its article» is commonly placed before tbe^ 
noun that governs it. The adjective is always 
placed before its substantive. The articles are. 
sometimes omitted for the sake of brevity or ele- 
gance^ as miUalonco, head of gold ; at other 
times they are used instead of the substantivCj as 
ColumiUa agcn, the vassals of Columilla. 

The verb is frequently placed in the singular^ 
a]t}inuf:;h its proper number is the dual, or plural, 
as is also cumoion in the Greek iu cases of neutral 
nouns^ as pu cana cupai, the soldiers have come. 
The auxiliary added to the infinitive of other 
V€rbs forms the gerund, as gumangei, he is 
weeping. , The same infinitive, by being placed 
before the noun that governs it, makes a gerund 
of the genetive ; as pin-antu, it is the time of 
peaking: but whenever it indicates motion it 
admifs the article^ 72/, men, or im, as vi pagUmj\ 
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cupatij I come to hunting Hons. The participle 
passive is also employed for this purpose with the 
same articles. . 

Participles and gerunds are very frequent in 
this language^ or rather^ thev occur in almost 
6Terj sentence ; whence all the offices of the in- 
finitive and the relative are usually performed bjr 
the pa(ticiple or the gerund. 

Laeonism is the principal characteristic of the 
Chilian. From hence arises the almost constant 
practice pf including the passive case in its verb, 
which, when thus combined^ is conjugated ia 
every respect as it is when by itself^ A Chilian 
rarely says elun ruca, 1 give the house, but in 
order to express himself with precision he will 
immediately form both words into the verb elu* 
rucan, which signifies the same thing. They 
pursue a similar method with the pronouns, 
eluun, I give myself ; eluen, I give you; elwrn, 
I give him oi theiu. This manner of arranging 
the prououQSj which has some resemblance to the 
Hebrew, is called by the Chilian grammarians, 
transition. Of this they distinguish sevcii kinds^ 
which render the attainment of the language 
very difficult at first, from the particularity that 
is requisite to be observed in the use of them. 

From the same principle proceeds the oo less 
singular practice, already npticed, of converting 
all the parts of speech into verbs, in sueh a 
manner that the whole knowledge of the Chiiiau 
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language mav be said to consist in tbe manage- 
meat of the verbs. The relatives^ the pronouoSj 
the prepodiMMM^ the adverbs^ the numerals^ and 
in fine all the other particles as well as the nouns 
are subject to this metamorphosis^ as chiu^ what ? 
Mumen, what's to be done } miim, how many ? 
viiviil, how many are thej ? cimimolan, I have 
no occasion for you ; tninche, undeo minchen, to 
be under; mdi, fom, meHa, to be four; doif^ 
tnore^ doin, to be more ; vcm, like, zemen, to be 
like another. 

Proper names are also susceptible of this ele* 
gance. Thus from Pedro, is formed the verb 
petron, to be Pedro ; Petrohuij was Pedro, In 
consequence of this singular variation, the sub* 
sfantives and adjectives produce some very 
curious verbs; as fromp2^/// or pullu, the soul, 
is derived puUun^ to apply the whole soul, to pay 
the greatest attention ; in like manner from then, 
time comes, ihenen, to arrive in time ; from re, 
pure, rtleuj to do only one thing, &c. Owing to 
this property the translation of European works 
into the Chilian is very easy,, in wliich, instead of 
losing any of their spirit aud elegance, they 
acquire a degree of precision even superior to 
the originals. This, among other instances that 
might be mentioned^ is strongly evinced in the 
Christian Thoughts of the celebrated Bouhours, 
which was translated in the year seventeen bun* 
dred and thirteeii. There can be no better teal 
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of a language thaa its traaslations^ as its com* 
parative richness or poverty is rendered more 

apparent in this mode than in any other. 

Another remarkable property of the Chiiiaa 
18 the frequent use of abstract worda in a pe- 
culiar manner. TliuSj insLead of sayings pu 
Muincay the Spaniards^ they eommonly say Huiu* 
cagm^ the Spaniolity ; tamin cuiagen^ your trio» 
that is, you other three ; epu tamen cfjugen layai^ 
two of you other six will die, literally, two of 
jour sixths. The verb ptn, which signifies to 
say, is repeated in almost OTery sentence in 
familiar conversation, as is usual with the lower 
olass of the Boiognese ; auca cumegei^ pis 
dachdaiy pi ; dagechelai caU pivin : the Arauca- 
niaus are good, says he ; they do no harm, says 
he; then they ought not to be ill-treated^ says 
he." An ambassador or messenger always ejfi- 
presses himself in the very words of those who 
send him, as was customary among the Hebrews 
and the ancient Greeks. 

Many more re (lections might be made upon 
the simple structure of this language ; but as 
these will readily occur to those who 'have at- 
tended to the remarks already mjuie^ it will be 
unnecessary to dwell longer upon the subject. 
From what knowledge we possess of it, th^ 
Chilian appears to combine the genius of the 
primitive language of the East, with that of the 
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imctent and modern European. It is obvioiw 
from its very structure that it is an original ian- 
guage^ and it is a circumstance not a little re* 
markablc, that it should have produced no par- 
ticular dialect^ uotwithstandiug it lias extended 
itself over a space of one thousand two hundred 
va\\e», among so many insubordinate tribes^ 
destitute of all kind of litcrarj inter- 
course. The Chilians who live in the 24rth de- 
gree of latitude^ speak th^ same language as 
the natives of the 45th ; nor is tlicrc any essential 
di^erence between that spoken by the islanders, 
the mountaineers, or the inhabitants of the 
plains : the Boroins and Ilicurans alone bonic- 
tiraes change the r into 6*. The Chilotes have 
adopted several Spanish words, but it has been 
more owing to a wish to flatter ther masters^ 
than to any preference of them to their own. 
Were the Chilian a meagre language^ its immu- 
tability might be attributed to its paucity of 
words^ which in such cases, being intended to 
express only the most simple and common ideas, 
do not readily admit of change ; but as, onf the 
contrary, it abounds with words, it is wonderful 
that it has not been divided into a number of 
subordinate dialects, as has been the case with 
other prinutive languages that have been iu any 
considerable degree extended. 
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EXPRiiSSIVE OF NUMBER* 

• 't'\ ■ ' ' ' • ■ 

, ; Jfutiierais, 

Qngntf ' ' V Man-quigne, ^wesi^ ♦ 

J^m, two '^-'^Morieim, twtMi,kci 

CWo, " ' three ' '^pumari, twenty^ 

■ 

JMeUt lour • ^ Culamari, thirty, 

jQueckUj five Mdimari, forty, &c. / 

Cayut six t PatacCf one bundred. 

Relghfi, seven , ijpjtpafaca, two hundred. 

Para, eight' I7if2<i^<aca, three lituidred^ &c. 

jiyUa, ' ntbe - 'fisaraiitfa, onetMmiiMl* 

Jhforl^ ten -J^mliiuahmca, tiifo f^towuid, 

• ^Adverhs. • ' , 

Quignechiy Quignemel, Quignemita, once. 
iJ^kMM^ j^time/Oy twice, &c. 

Unen, Unelelu, ^ignelelu, Quignegeiu, (^uigtitgeniu, (^ig' 
merdUy once. 

. EpuUlu^ J^fiugelu, Epugentun, Epuntu, £cc. twice. 

2>istrilmthes, 

Calique, Mollquigne^ one by one. 
Epuque, MolLepu, two by two. 

Verbs. 

Quignen, to be One ; (^gnelian, to join ; Epun, to be two. 



Abstracts, 

(^ugnegeup miity ; duality ; fiuiagen, trinity^ - 

' IndefmUes. 

(^uigneiqu€f sever^ ; Epulgen, about two , Cuialque, about 
three/ ••"'^''•'^ • '-^-''-'-'^-'V- 
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To ike preceding AecomU of ike Language of the 
Armteonoiytskkhif eomnum ia tke McUu^keSi -ikeii 
of FaUcner, the MUrionaiy^ m his Description of 
Patagonia, maj/ properit/ be added, 
^' The nouns have onl^ one declination^ and are 
all of the common gender. The dative^ M6UM- 
tive, and ablative cases, have all the game tertni- 
nation, with their suffix or postposition. There 
are but two numbers^ singular and plural*; tUe 
dual being expressed by placing the word epii 
(which signifies two) before the w;ord : but the 
pronouns have all the three oumbefi* The ad* 
jectives are put before the sobstantives^ and do 
not vary their tcruiiaations^ either in case or num* 
ber: as, 

Cume g0o6p 
Cumelamta > . , sl good mm, 
Cume htenlu atg»m goodawo. 

TflE DECLLNAiiON OF TH^ NOUNS. 
Singulaj\ Plural. 
N, Huenttt, the mau» iiT. Pu huentv, or ^^^^ 

JD. Huadiaiw, , Q, Pu hutntu, of the men* 

jt. Hmntumo, andfloODi as in tlte iiogulir. 

y,ffuenlu, 

A. IJuenttimOf 
or Huentu engu, < 

JLH£, PROKOUNS. 
t'^!' ' ' Quuu. file alone, or 

he, ' Inche qwoi I myieU» 
T'va ot Tvachii /wAia, we twc^ 

felli, that, iticAiJi* wemaiix* 
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Eimig tfaouy £im'n . jfo^ l«M^ , 

, t 

. r.For. pmouiii poBsessire is lueil tfae j^tive^ 
or sign of the genitiye» of the pronouns; ni, 
Bwe; tuff thine. Likewise ni'tm^ * 
aooftimei m an a^jectiTe or' .pronoun^ i^4p ,ftt 
.fltiiertiiiies, asanadrerb. 

The v^rbs have only one coiyugationj and are 
mrffx ^nq|ii|ar defiective. Thej ara formed 
firom May part of speech^ either by giving it the 
termiaation of a verbj or adding to it the verb 
substantive g/en, or^. as . it is pronounced, 'ngen, 
which answers to the Latin verb anfit, es,fuU &c« 

' EXAMPLES. 

FUt^^ JF^ttmgetf, lieiiiicai. 
% Camt^ goody 



z\AUk EfUorbad. 

Jiangen, \ to be bad, 

Jiatn, or Mdam, ^ t»coiii»lorB«ko bad. 

The verbs have three munbers, sii^^iilar^ dual^ 
and plural; and as many tenses as in the Greek 
tongue; all of which they form bj interposing 
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eertun paiiacks liefereilie hstMler of tlu 
ctfthre, «ftd before the lest syllable of tbe Bub- 
juiictiye: as. 



Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Preterperlectj 
Hut Aorist, 
Seeond Aorts^ 
nntMwt, 



Elmtp 



to give. 



In the subjunctive mood they terminate with 
tbe particle U, striking oil* the letter n in the in- 
4kative;» and vaijiqg «U ^be-lensea as before z-as. 



PlCMDttt&aC^ 


MM, 


Inpeifect« 




Perfect, 


Ehtyeeli, 


PreiLU per loci. 


Mluyeebuli, 


First Aorist, 


Eluabuli, 


Secoud Aorist, 


EluyealuU, 


. Fint Future, 


Eluali, 


aecond'FtttuM^ 


EkMtalu 



N. B. The Huilliches firequently oae, iiiBtead 
of duyem, in'^tte'perfNt teMe of die indicative, 

or duyeeli, in that of the subjunctivci, elwm^^A, 

I remarked that, for the imperathre, (heyire* 

queutly used the fiituTe of the indicative;, and 
sometimes-'ia "tbe 43akA jperaon; rnxJUw^p^J*^ 
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A Moluche Indian^ eating aa oiBtirich's egg, 
and waatiog talt^ I heard him say, C%a«i«M»t<» 
i i» <pi w^/fi^** Let me eat it YfiQn wait, Now i/o- 
osnea 18 the iijrst futurej, with the pai^ticle vi 
iBierposed^ to aignify I do not kotw whether 
^al^ u any thing more than a partiele of orna- 
ment ; as in the word chasimola; where the con- 
chiding syllahle ta is uwAem, hot for the sake of 
Ae sound ; as eTusstmo, without any addition^ ia 
the ablative case of chasi, salt. 

The tenses are conjagated* through all their 
numbers^ wiOithiie temunationi in the iadiea- 
live present; 

Sing.' « M y 
IMl la Mia. tnife 
Fhml la ImVi ' ingu 

EKLAHVLE. 

' JSlun Eluimi Elug 
Dual Eluim Eluima ■ Ekixgu 
nand JBMa Mkiim'n Ekthgn. 

IN THE SUBJUNCTITB. 

Sing. n Jim Ify 
Diisa He Bmm ^ iingu 
nana mn, Um'n * Uu^m. 

EXAMPLE. 

8iaf. EluU Elulimi EMiy 
M JBMa JSluSmn * fibtHngu 
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In this manner all the oiher tenses are coiyu- 
gated.' 

N. B The Second Aorist and the Seeddd 
future are only used the Picunches, and act 
tythcHuillichef. 

The ifldbiiiiT&niood is formed of the first per- 
son of the indicative^ with the genitive of the 
primitive pronoun put hefore, or .a possessive 
pronoun, iosignii^thepcarsoiitbataelB or su&rs^ 
and ma^ be talm firom any of Dteteoses: as« 

' Meiuvm, iScc. . ' ; l^tOf^Ht . 

The other posscssives ire thine i and n% 
his ; for these are only used in the singular. 

There are two participlei^ , formed in the 
same manner as the infinitive^ to be conjugated 
through all the tenses ; the one active, the other 
pamYo: 

Active, JSTitb. tbepmong^'. 

nOK THBSB ABB DaBXVED, 

Etuhuki, be tbat did give, 

Eluyelu, ' be that has gives* , l 

Eluaiup he that will give, 

ElitabuUh he that was to give, 

Elubuel, • the tbiug that was given, 

ETuyeelp . > the thing that has been givcB^ 

£M;*fip lliathmthitiiilbcsira* 
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Of all these, and of the active verbs, passives 
are formed, hy adding the verb substantive, gen ; 
in which case, in all the tenses, the variation or 
declension clianges the verb substantive, the ad- 
jective verb remaining invariable*. 

EXAMPLE. 

Elugen, I have given, 

Elugeitttig I vras given, 

Elugeli, I can be given, 

IRlungeuyeeli, 1 maj have been given, 

Mlungeali, I ihall have been given. 

Another accident, which the verbs in this lan- 
guage suffer, is that of transition : whereby thej 
signify as well the person that acts, a^ hira on 
whom the action passes, bj the interposition or 
addition of certain determinate particles to ex- 
press it. This is common to them with those of 
Peru ; but the latter use those which are more 
difficult, and in a greater number. I do not 
think that the languages of the nations of the 
Puelches, of the Chaco, or the Guaranies, have 
this particular property. I do not believe I can 
recollect them all ; but I shall endeavour to give 
the best account I can of these transitions. 

The transitions are six in number ; 

From me to thee or you. 
From you to me. 
From him to me. 
From him to you, 
from me or you to him, 

A a 4 
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And the mutual^ when it is reciprocal on both 
sides. 

^he first transition is expressed by e^fmi, ^mil, 

and eim'n, in the indicative ; and elmi^ elmu^ and 
elm% in the subjunctive; and this runs through 
all the tenses : as> 

Elun, . 

Elueymi, Igivetoyon, 

ElueymUf I give lo ^ou two, 

Eiutim'n, I or we gi^e^to you fluuiy 

And in the subjunctive^ 

With their derivatives^ the other taises. 

The second transition is from j^ov to me, and is 
expressed by the particle en ; as eluen, you give 
to me ; which has elueiu and eluein, dual and 
plural. 

The third traasitioa from him id fM^^ is, 

Sing. _ ^hmon, j .» 

Dual Elumoiu, 

Piural £i»mof tt (wbea we are many.) 

In the subjunctive it is^ . 

, Sing. EhmoH, 

Dual Elumoliyup ' ^ " 

Pliural Elumoiiin, • 

'The fourth transition, from him to thee, is 
formed by adding eneu to the lifht peisun sin- 
gular; as. 
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AbA epmu tM^ eim'n moj io tht dual aod plural ; 

And in the subjuuctivej 

Elmi iROj 
Ebuumo, 
£lm'n mo. • 

The fifth transition^ from me io thee, to this, 
or thai, or him, is formed bjr the ioierposition of 

the particle vi ; as, 

I give it; or gbtt hhn, 
tfaon givwt faim, 
he giveth him, 

we or you two give to liim^ 
or give it. 

^ weinaiqrgiVetohiiBtOrgifeit. 



Eluvi, 

Eluviyu, 

Mluvimu, 

Eluviu, 

Eluvim'n, 



The subjunctiye is EluvUu 

This I perceive to be something equivocal 

with the perfect tense of the Huilliches : jet 
thej like to use ii, though they themselves know 
the impropriety of it. Nor is this the only ground 
of equivocation in their tongue, which is found 
especially in the prepositions ; where one having 
many sigikificationi^ the meaning is oftentimes 
very much confused ; as may be sei^ in i&e de- 
clination of their nouns. 

The sixth add last transition is conjugated 
through all the numbers, moods, and tenses, in 

tile same manner as 4he shnple verbf> and. u 
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ibrmq^ by the inteiimitioii of tkepartietelkaip^'' 
pfj as itisprooouiiced^ wu; so, :-)! 

^tttf^mt, tbou lovest thyself, . r 

jiyuhui, he loveth himself, 

Jyukuim'n, 6cc* joa love one anotber. , 

They have another particular mode of «Wi- 
pounding verbs, altering their significations, 
making affirmatives natives, neuters actiTes, 
and of signif^ying and expressing how anft in 
what manner the thing is done, hy the interpo- 
sition of prepositions^ adverbli adjectivASi Ae^^y!* 

Cupariy ' to come, 

JVnucupany . . to come downward^ 
Nagn, to fall, 

Nogcumen, to make to fall, 

PayliaenQn, toptttone'tpiowthv^waids; 

ftompaillaj mouth upwards^ -i'rum, to put. 

jiucM. to rebel, ' 

Aucatwh to rebel sgam. 

Lot, . deallior i^di«b 

Ungm\ 

Langm'cken, toUAfimw; 

from langm% to kiU^ and cke^]^im or man* 

Jywtt / to love, - 

Ayulun, ■ not to love;i 

Pen signi fies to see ; pevtn U, I saw him ; vemge, 
onthismAl ler; and /a is the negative. These 
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words are compounded into oncj thus^ pevangt- 
lavitij I saw him not ou this maaoer. 

The mnneral words in this bmguage are com- 
plete^ imd may be used to describe any number 
whatsoever, 

QKku^ we^ Melt, four, Caph ^ 

Mm (or MtuH, at the HiiiIScIms hm it) tea* 

The intermediate numbers are composed as follows: 
PatacOt a hundred, Huaranca, a thoimud. 

Mam qumt^ eleyen, £^ mom epu, twenty-two^ 
Matn epu, twel?% Epu mmn fml0, tivunty-tliree* 
JMfmJ^ HiirtMn,* Qml^paitm, tbtwbimdicd* 
t^mmif tma^9 AiJ^paioo^ wfoilioniiiMl. 

• rm ADVERBS^ fste. 





no. 










to-momm. 






ydiu. 


there. 


File, 


near. 




afar off. 




imder, or dowawiHPdi^ 




•bofc^ 


JPute, 






dklsn^ 




oawMtnenner^ . 



ymg€€hi or vemge, on this manner, 

^ the Lulin prepositions, i«, con* 
MOgiiXmeu, < /ra, cum, per, ob, propter, 

airfGligii^flSMdateamii^ or» akwe^ aad» ]p«ilMpi|» 
Amu^. nitliovt 
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To give some further id^i of this language^ I 
add the iailowing specimeas of it : - 

THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. , 



Santa crux ni gnelmeug inchin in p$ 
By the aign of the holy cross, from oor 
faynemo moniulmoin, tHog, inchin in ^ 
'osemies deliver us, O Gob, our 

jlpo; Chao, Votek^m cay, Spiriht SaHio cay. 
Lord i Ihe Father^ and Son, aad tht kioly Glio^t^ 
ni wimev, Amen, 
in the name of* Amen. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE EOUD'S PItilY£R.' 

Inchin in Chdo^ huenumeuia ln*leymii *m . 

OurMhtr* i» Hctvea tea that il4 
•(/cAii^^ mi wii tjfm mi ifidn 
hallowed be tfay luune s fliy kiugdon 
inckmmtt cupape ; <y«vf mi pielg 
to us may it come ; thy will, 
chumsrechi vemgey huehu'wapumog 
as it is (lone in Ileiiv^n, 

vcmgechi cay vemengepe iue'mapumo ; tSTc* 
flo likewiie may it he done oa^eiUfth ; Saem 

THE BEGINNING OF THE CREED. 

Mupiltuk Dhf, CAflomo vUpcpilvo^t Hunm 
I heliefe m Gol>» the Father Alm^lfly, <^Heafien 
vemvoe, tuk vAnvoe cay ; inehm in 

the maker, and of eianh the maUl' tA^; In our Lotd 

Jtsu Chris tomo cay, veyni m'ten Votch'in, (Sfc* 
Jesus Christ also» Ins only son, &c« 

THB BEGINNING OF TUB CHRISTIAN 0OCTRINE. 
^ Cktmim i)Mf ikom many Gods aie than I 
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J» Hummdiiaitm9, <pimi^«o^ Id Htawn, in euffa, 
piU^mapMmo nmn €Vff, wi in all the wjorf d whcmoever* 

Q. Ine^ cm JDm ? Who ti God I 
J, ZHos Chao, Goo \hgt Father, i>fOf Voich'm, God the Sop, 
Dio$ Spiriiu Santa j cay qui. a Pcr^oua geyum, 
^Qfi tUc HoiyrGjiost; and beins^ tliree Persoug^ 

quiney Uios -mten, are one Gop only. 
i^CkurngMhi, ^ilfi Pirs$n^geifum, guine'mten ta Diosf. 
How, beiqg Ihree persons, God is one fdomet 
jL T.vacki g»V^ Persona fum$ 
XliMe Unee Penons have one only 
^en n'gen, veyida tjuine m'ten ta Dhf» 
^cu^ for Uiiiii'GOD ia one alone. 

These specimens arc accommodated to the 
lodiaa expressu^ mi intermixed wii^k a &w 
Spanidi'Wrfif tv^lmeiht Indian 44iop is iiiaiif- 
fieifl&t, nr^w^f^ 'a falae 'idoa. And thia, 

with the short vocabulary annexed^ maj suffice 
to gire a mall. but imperfect ootioii of this Ian- 
guage. \ • " 

I .omit ^veral coin mo ii words^ because tbejr 
haye beea alreadj^asplaiaed. 

P'LLU, the soul, a spirit. • Cuugli, tlie hand. 

Loiico, the head, the hair. Numon, the foot. 

Az, the face. Puique, the heart* 

N'ge, the eyes. P'uen, a cliiid. 

Wun or Huun, the moatiu Nahue, a daugliter* 

Gehnan, the toogne. Peni, a brother. 

Tn* the nose; Peoihuen, own brothenk 

Voio» the teeth, the bents. Hnuica, a Spaniard. ^ 

Anca, the body. Seche, a neat Indian. 

Pue^ the beUiy. Hucuuy, a fncnd. 
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Caynie, an enemy. 
Huinclia, a liead-HlleL 
Malvun, a iiianfle. 
Lancattu, glass beads. 
Cofqnc, bread* 
Ipe, food* 
In, or ipm, to cat* 
.Ilo^ llesh. 
Hon, to eat flesh. 
Ptttun^ drink, to drink. 
Putumum, a cup. 
Chiica, \vritin:r. 
Chilean, to write. 
Senga, a word, language ; also 

a thing. 
Unayquiy a lance* 
Huayquitun» to lame, 
Chimi» m knifed aiwonk 
Chingoscun, to wound. 
Chingosquen, to be wouuded. 
Conaoy a soldier. 
Conangean, be that U to be a 

soldier. < 
AmoD, to walk or go^ 
Aonn, to tit. 

Anupenm, a aett or stool. 
Anunmahttun, to Mi inwanlly. 

PoyqoelhuuB^ to ieel, or per- 
ceive. 
Con'n. (o enter. 
Tipan, to go out. 
Cupahi, to bring. 
Eatun, to take away. 
Asehi, to be averse. 
Aaelgen, toi hate. 
M'len, to be, to possess. 
Mougeo, life, to live. 



Mongettin, to revived 

S\mm, the will. 
Suamtun, to will. 
Pcpi, power. 
Pepilan, to be able. 
Quinm, knowledge, to know. 
Qiiimdn, to learn. ■ 
^tuSmekan, to' teach. 
Pangi, atioo. 
Cboique, an ostrich. 
Achalinal, a cock or hen. 
Malu, a large Vir^rd or iguana. 
Cusa, a stone, an egg. 
Saigiien, a flower. 
Milya, gold, 
lien, silver. 

'Gnll^,iMnagr»iMiyttcflti t 
CnHbgen, to b* risk. . 

Cnnnubal, poor, miserable, an, 
orphan. 

Cum paiiilhiie(red metal) cop- 
per. 

Cbos pMilktte (ytOam metal) 



Oepuii, cofour, or panihig. 
Saman, atmde^ an artiiioer. 
Mamel, « tree, wood* > 

Mamel-saman, a carpenter. 
Suca-saniaii, a house-builder. 
Autuigh, the sun, a day. 
Coyem or K^rem, the moon* 

a month. 
Tipantu, a year. 
K'talfiie. 

Asee, hot. . 

Chosee, cold. 

Atutuy, it is shiveriog cold. " 
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APPENDIX. 



. . No. I. 

Account of the Archipelago of Chiloe, extracted chiefly front 
the Descripcion Hi stout al of that Province, ly P. P. 
Pedro Gonzalez de Agueros, — Madrid, Ijgi. 



XHE Province and Archipelago of Chilo^ extends from 
point Capilanes to Quilan, from latitude 41. 30. south to 4.4. 
Longitufie from the meridian of Teneriffe 302. to 303. 25. 
On the north it is bounded by the continent, where the Juntos 
and Rancos, two unconverted nations, possess the country to- 
wards Valdivia, to the north-east by the district of Osorno, a 
city no longer in existence, south by the Archipelago of Guai- 
tecas, east by the Cordillera, which separates it from Pata- 
gonia, and west by the Pacific Ocean. The inhabited pan 
of the province extends from MauUin to Huilad, comprising 
forty leagues of latitude, and from 18. to 20. of longitude, 
and consisting of twenty-five islands. Isla Grande, Achao, 
Lemui, Quegui, Ckelin, Tanqui, Linlin, Llignua, Quenac, 
Meulin, Caguach, Alau, Apedu, Chaulincc, Vuta^Chauquis, 
Anigue, Chegnidu, Caucague, Calbuco, Llaicha, Quenu,Tal,on, 
Ahiad, Chiduapi, and Kvar» 

Isla Grande, being as its name imports the largest of these 
islands, is the most populous, and the seat of government. 
Castro, its capital, and the only city in the province, was 
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fouuded iu 1S^6, by the marshal D. Marteii Ruiz de Gamhoa, 
dmkg the adflrimitnitkNi of Um fkcroy Lope Qiicia de 
GMtM^k Peru. 

Tbe oftvigitioy «f thb Afdi^ekigo ■ veqr dttfum | 
tiift timigtfa lod amber el the curraatib aiMi notling ceo be 
wom oAqited fir lo perilmu a tea tlwi the botti whiehare 

used. These piraguas, as they are called, are without keel or 
deck. The platiks of uhieh they arc made are laced togetlier 
with strong witlio.s aad calked ^vilh pounded caiie leaves, over j 
wi^di tl)e withes are paiseed: the cross ti^||^rs are ^steoed 
iritb tree-nails. Jo these vcpsb, lo tmS^ <mf^X\» Chiliitesy 
as the iahabitniitB of tbeia iai^ids aie MBApjfatamjmlh a 
ftaiiesiness wbieb Hh^ derive fnom thmr benf aMUeleaMd to 
Heagsr^ not fnm tfaeir akfll nfavoidi^g il» Heir mak ewte- 
aeaee k fironi ISktua^ mladk is genendly most bomitlAil wbea 
the earth is least so. The mode of tishing is, I believe, pcculiur 
to theuii»elves. At low water they stake in a iafgc sweep of 
jihoce, jiuittiqg the staiies together witii basket-work ; the flood 
OO!{f0 jthise tmaifSp or p^iis, ai|d at the ehb the §^ are left 
there. A. sea weed, wliirh they <;aU s also usedibr 

fy^ J^f^tyi^ mad tltea».b7 eopia ti nfT| > ly ae d jMocew^ 
^0Ki/Bk jitM»a Ifmm .or ciAl% iMAmpmil^ MNmcd net 
a Gbalu^ iHit ev^ l^AeFeallbylDhMaiitiof .1^ 
« Seals aie .more miDferow t|ie adjoiniog Archipelagos of 
• Onaitecas and Guayncco : nope but the Indians eat them, and , 
Vtheir constant use of this rank food is said to impart to tlicni 
^ rank an odour, that it is almost necessary to keep to wind- 
jMMITiL.wlii^ you talk w ith them, ^i^bftles. sometimes run tbem- 
.jNl!^ aground ^ere, t^oi)gh they are move /lequtpt farther to 
, tbeioatb; D^y baYe pfffbelly xel^ved {voaii <ipast wbcmtbej 
m .yevmca^.fpr jfifikW^ fmKf^ foand ja gfoat 
abmidaiioe upon these sboies^ bolt Is ndir nr^y ceet ufi 

^AU the islands are mountainous or craggy, a few valleys 
Jlmong the hills, and the flat ground ucar the shore, are alt 
iba^iMfiUltivAted. Oo thiaiieit of cultiyatfd grouad ^UJLthe « 
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wrttmiitUt ia Uk Oimle m ham, Mjf^M kMm^ri 
Miew ii >i<ii4 metfm the ■miwitfiii, liit th» wlidc of the in- 
terior is waste. The IsJe of Qiiuichau lias six settlements, 
X^mut and Llaicha each four, Calbtico three, the other in- 
Iiabited islands oniy otio each, and on the continent there are 
UuE««« Th«ie pueiiBs may better be called parishes tfan my 
thi^tdiei for Ite bouses are as t^ittttod tbc prapeft^t 
oat liffi t^pM lite bmH 'wd tba cbvitob stands mkt tba 
bMbi> «ntbftlbw ImM lotwilli mmed m m w^ ist tte ywfr 
|M of lodging the pa iiA wa cti tJic^ cone to HMSib ^ 
mHy festivaii In the wbole Archipelago there are but four 
l^laces wiiere th^ houses are near enough together to assume 
the appearance of a Tillape, Chacao> Calbuco, the city of 
Castro, and the Puerto de San Carlos. This last is thft largest 
•Qd most flourishing^ Im t774 it coutaiBed sixty bonsM, ancl 
iiiirbMidnKi Mdiixty4«o in iiab i laB ts ; In 1791 Ifaen wm 
•bofit twi bMdnd bMMi^ ibt popiArtloB ^teoccdcd 
«ltM bmlndi Bttt Its p wapet hy it tewM'vpoa tba nna 
of Cbacfte ; Ibn tiH as bite i76s, Cbaeao wastb* only port 

• 

in the Archipelago. Tins Imiijour is very dan!?crous in con- 
pequence of rocks and sh<):i!^, and -jIso expostd to tlie north 
and north-east. On this account, Don Carlos de Bcraoger, 
ivhen governor of the proN'ince, reMnmieiided that a town 
fbsoU bo btUt at Gacui del log^; "md accoidiiigly, in 1767»* 
«idiiiwefeittBtdbytb«eoiit of Madrid to that dfect. Tho 
Bay wif thn wKmhf Mmed Bahn dd Rey> and the hiiboar^ 
PMrtodoSm GMoi. Itia situated bi IMode 41. «7* south* 
Ships are frequently wrecked at the entrance* but this is en- 
tirely occasioned by tluHi t memloiii hurricanes wliidh come on 
suddenly, and completely hide the land. The port itself is 
||ood4^ ' San Carlos is now the seat of government. 

It is diffienit to undent and in^hat motives dould bavs 
teed tfal SfrnMs to stttle bi tMs adMitbie cowtiyt ^fbcn 
teis M tibe wholo of this ible of South America opefe to 
tbem. Vfhett there is or sHw to be foood, mtm iriU 
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tMt, however bamn and nnfinromble the conntry—wliefV 
wedtb is to be Mquired by tnde tlwy wtfl herd togetbert no 
IDBtter bow pestilential the situation. IBot Cbtlo^ offers " 

nothing to aval ice, .ind only a bare and comfortless subsister#cc 
to industry. Perhaps tlie main part of the first settlers were 
fi om Chili, families who had escaped from the Araucanos^ 
who wanted means to remove themselves to Peru, or to subsist 
if they had got thci?, and were glad tfaetefove of any place 
af fcst aad secotity. There is, I bdt^ no other colony in 
' tbe.woild to which Envopcani have earrfed ao few of their 
arts and comforts ; nor indeed have Ihey ever attempted' td 
colonize against so many natural disadvantages, except in two 
instances, the project of Phiiip 11. to fortify the straits of Ma- 
galhaens, and tije unaccountable settleniciits of the Norwe- 
gians in Greenland. It frequently rains duhog a whole moon 
withoat ioterauMionj and this rain is accompanied by audi 
tremendoos hurricanes^ that the liigert trees are torn np b^ 
the roots* and the inhabitants do not feel safe in their bonscst 
fiven in January, which is thehr midsummer, they have oftett^ 
times long and Jieavy rains. Daring the height of the storm, 
if the clouds open to the south, however small may be this 
opening, fine weather succeeds; but first the wind comes sud^ 
denly from the south, with even gieater violence tlian it had 
blown before from the opposite quarter, and with a sound as 
sudden and as loud as the discharge of cannon* Vessels m 
never in more danger than during these tremendous changas ; 
the storm passes with rapidity proportioned to itsvioleooe» 
and then the weather dearst Thunder and figfatniog are 
seldom j)crceived here. The islands suffered severely bv aa 
earthquake in 1737, and a few days afterwards, it 18 said, 
that an exlialation or cloud of fire, coming from the ^lorth, 
passed over the whole Archipelago, and set fire to the woods in 
many of the islands of Guaitecas* It is said also, that those 
islands weie cdveced with ashes, and that vegetation did not 
begin to appear upon them again till the year If 50. 
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r ITiitwtiiiiiwrihi!, tfa yM% of fda wjach mi^fte'dhtte 
IS Wt wheftMpf ; Imt mwi had people more cause to believe 

Hterallj that tlie srround was cursed to Ininsf forth thorns and 
thistles, and that it ihe j)uiii^lini( ut of raan to eat bread 
Afilli the sweat of his brow than these poor Chilotes. They 
are proofs of the authentici^ of tins anatbema, says^ their 
Jiistoriaa; ftrpfih^Ni tiioie m bo otbcr people io the- nmUl 
wbo kbow ao herd, and 8o little. Sncii » flMk 

pnmltf, flat tlKHo ii no mm asMiag thtn^or at leait'iolittia* 
tlMt tlie,ftnBiIyi wUdi happens to possess an axe, lays it by as 
a traasore. Their substitute for the plough consists in two 
€eparate stakes, about seven or eight feet loug : one end is 
6harp, the other inserted in a rounil ball. I'liese they take 
one in each hand, fix the point a^iant the ground, and foxce 
the ends on with the body, whicli is protected with a sliec|>> 
sUadufiag tiusrndo eaoitioii. Lahonous as this mode must 
Doeda ^ Main the ii^test so^ it liteiideiied slill aaoaa so 
Ibj tiw atjfrtferiiaota iriii(h aiveiipnad 1^ .The 
litllo com sriaeh is laised can never be left to ripen, because 
of the rains $ they cnt it before it is ripe, and hang its slieaves 
iu the sunshine, if the sua baf^p^ens to shitu', otlieiwise they 
let it dry within duors. Bread is of course a deh'cacy re- 
served for great occasions ; and so little is the ordinary stock 
of con^ that many families let it remain in the ear till it is 
vanledibriiflo. Oood potatoes supplj the want of hi«Ml|»aB(l ^ 
CkSM pvodnees better than any part of Peni. 

Apples and stnwbeffiiesaiie thehroniy fruit ; these are 90od» 
and plentifb]. The woods produee a plant called quilinejot 
much rescmbhng the esparto of Spain, from which they manu- 
facture their cables, and with various leafless par:is!tic plants, 
which supply the want of smaller cordage. A species of wild 
cane serves to roof their houses, and its leaves are the fodder 
of thefewlionaiwhieliaiokapl* A.tice«whiohtheSpaai^uds 
cattn/mi^ and the Indians laAna4 frows abondantfy upon that 
part of tiie continent wbidi is included in thk piovncet awl 
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furnisbes tfac taain hmnek of)|l|iir«itMMd rowiwri ftpni 
40 IQ 60^000 pliaki ut imnMiyiMttpIjaa. TIk woi 
fiowi to « giMt ii», iad itognwiit ••cwwitliatttiicM 
vriHi ncdlpB into bonAi oC any ^UiAum, ftm belter an4 
fwothef fteii wM bt done by tbe mw« Kdtfaer Agtierot 
uor Faikfi^f liad ever seen the tree; tiie latttr supposed a, 
from the description which he had heard, to be of tlic fir tribe. 
If plants or seedi of this tree, he says, w«is brougiit over iiitu 
Maffrndfit is very probable tfaty would thnvB km, the cliii»t« 
biMf If Midw ittUwcoMlfy vbtwitgBMRi: Mditk ibcvt 
webopad tobetht sM tabiabk tinbcr tfafty Imtc* botbfor 
ib btMly aid dsnftiQiu Tbe bobof ftefM* inifcttcx- 
mam iMtei Ibr tfatt part of ft sbip vlBob it vedtr watar, 
but urast not ba lued when it notM be exposed t» tbe no 
and air. 

They expoit abo the wood of the luma tor axle-trees amf 
Ipoks of coaches, of tbe hazle for shi|hhuiidiiig, and cyeciaUjf 
for oars, and cbests and bosat of cypress and of druelillQ^ 
Hum iotm a laaui arttck of eipori^ |Ufi beiaf Ibe Mdy anip 
■uds wbich abaiuid iu tbii Atdi^pela(p^ b i mu fB dny beep 
ttaaiBelvcf . Few afaecp ate kept, euoqgb bmaapcr to ftmub 
employment fbf tbe wcmok nvHb Aenr woA Vbey nebe the 
poncho, two of which are a full yearns verk for a womaii, 
working as thcj d« without a loom j the warp is strekhed 
atid fastened with pegs, and they then weave with their 
fiu^ers, aud with this painful industry what they make is w* 
naibably fine, strongj^ and beatOifiil. TJuy mabe dso a 
aaaller .hind of pM€k$ called htP^Utt, wbkb are tbe oiduMuy 
dices of tbe •agrees at Lima; bbmbcte and fagi» wbMi ai* 
curiously wrought in colours^ I^nen tbcy weave hi a loom. 

Duiiiig their summer, when the vessels from Callao arrive^ 
San Carlos is like a fair. This is llir oniy oppoi timiJy the Chi- 
lotes have of supplying themselves with any thing except 
what they produce themselves, and their only opportunity 
alio af dispoiBig of tbck sarpbn pvodace* Tbeve« so 
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ciiiitSn^nNfoii^flBil tnde if HmtcAmc earned (mbjtetto. 
Wi irodd ktvv lie idanllmat tiw iM)^ 
4lNBti» if it WW Bot Ibr the J a twfe nwM m of gnfenuieaC 
' WImi the finrt ship arriv^ff, the cabildo^ or ntmucipality of 

San Carlos, fixes the price in money iit which every tliiijg sliull 
Jbe rated. It is olnious that sucli an interference i absolutely ' 
■ecessary, the Chiiot€;s beinj? obliged, wlieu they bought, to 
pay what the seilef chose to dexDHDci, aud when they sold, to- 
' trice ivhat the purchased «lHMe to |ife. StiU it would ma- 
MbII^ Intit tbeaiif tiMf fmM et|Kilt their goods tlbwK ^ 
irtfBi; Mrttte wbele Arcfcjpil a | o dDcsaet contwn one wwil 
Int* eiiaiig|.lbr a voyage lo tlie ports of Fon^ ot etev C9uli« 
Hm esldienf who tern fMRiwriy paid in dotiies aad oflier 
effects, art, l»y a late regulation, that is about eighteen or 
Iwetity years ujjo, to be paid in specie. If this be continued, 
H must have pro<iuced an importaut change in Chll'U-. The 
jnlitia of tlie Archipelago cousists of i,5<)^ men* iucludinig 
•fieuk: tiiey do ganriaoa dul^* Imt i^celve a»])By» not even 
lalBoe* SanCailoeliasagammof legahr trooffl^cenii^^ 
of daarlilleiymea^ 53dia0eom»aBd 53 iafimtiy. 

Hkiv are luA two ilamii of people in Cldlo6» Spenievdli 
and IndiaBs, no negroes, and no mixed Ineed. Why theio 
ore no negroes is explained by iLe paveity of the islandersf" 
how it has liappcned that theotlicr races have not intcrniliigl< i 
is not eiplauied. This is the more reniarkablc, because no* 
whine^ peftMiM. bu so extxaor^inary a change in language 
(thett i^aoe m aaMgf tiMi islands; diiniig,>the last half 
centwiytMoftbefndialiiBbiMtaiiiahaycliaii^ thtyqmv 
speak a language of whicC the words an Spaoishp h«t all 
the inflectioua^ tyntav, and idioins, Cbileie, Oal is to i^,* 
Moluche. 

Xiie Sjpaniards^ both men and womeOt go barefoot, excepi 

« This very rrmarkable fact Is aotircd by Hmss Lb hi> great work 
0^ faUlg^Mfei* AguCfOI bas overlooked it. 

91^3 
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a few of ih» priucijml fiuniiies» wlio ncrifice convetuence to 
pride ; for in a coQBtry so contmiiaily wet, it is aaf«r to eipoM' 
die fe«t tban to eorer them. Hie men usually wear Hkit 
poncho instead of the cloak* - Their houses; or rather hovels,' 
are bdlt of wood,- and the erevioes stopped with . pieoes of 
sheep-skin, and witli rags ; the roofs are of thatch, which rots so 
soou II) tiiat rainy cluiiatt, that it must frefjuentJy be renewed, 
Tliey consist of a single room, in Vkliicii the family, the 
poultrj», and whatever cattle they happen to poisebs, are 
equally accomodated. The few who can aiford it build better 
liouiesy but stiU of wood, divide them into several apartments^ 
wainscot them within^ and roof them with planlu. ' F!iies an 
very frequent; but as the houses are scattered, the mischief 
does not extend. / 
Such is the inclemency of the weatiier, and such the state 
of the roads, that a family in one of these solitary habitations 
it often weeksj and sometimes months, without any communii 
cation with their neighbours. There is neither hospital, phy- 
sidao, nor physic, in the Archipelago. A sick peiaott is laid 
upon a bed, or upon a heap of skins» dose to a large fiie^ and 
there they let him lie. The missionaries could find no books 
to teach the chOdren to lead ; and when they would have 
taught them to write, there was no paper. Necessity produced 
a suhstitutc: they made wooden tablets, which, like slates, 
could bewasheil clean vvlien they were filled. Surli is the miser- 
able situation of the Spaniards in Chiloe, they dare not leave 
their wretched birth-place in the hope of bettering their fop* 
tones ; for those who have attempted it have been cut olf by 
the small'pox, a dbease unknown in the Archipdago. Tbn 
whole population, in.'17S3, amounted to 23,477, of whoni 
1 1,9^5 were Spaniards.— £• 
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Account of the Native Triles who inhabit ike Southern Extre* . 
mity of South America, extracted chiefly from Talknert i 
. Description of Patagonia^ - . i 



Ergilla has made the name of Araucauo so celebrated, 
that it must not be changed. But it properly belongs only to 
those hordes of the Picunches who possessed the country of 
Arauco. » 

The nations who inhabit this extremity of South America 
are known among themselves by the general names of Mo- 
lucbes and Puelches. The Moluches, or warlike people, as 
the word impl es, are divided into the Picunches, or people of 
the north, Pehuenches, people of the fine country, and Huil- 
liches, people of the south. The first of ihese inhabit the 
mountains from Coquimbo to somewhat below Santiago, in 
Chili. The second border upon them to the north, and extend 
from the parallel of Valdivia to 35 degrees south latitude. 
Both these are included in history under the name of Arau- 
canos. The long and obstinate wars witli the Spaniards, with 
the Puelches, and with one another, have greatly diminished 
their numbers ; but they have been still more diminished by 
the havoc which brandy has made among tUem. For this 
accursed liquor, as it may well be called by the American 
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Iiidinii» tiMj have liMo Ikmmn t» acD their wiwt ancl drikhent 

the tnadiicss which it produces occasions bloodshed ; and the 
deatlib tihich then hap]>cn brinsj on deadly feuds. The 
siiidll-pox has nearly completed tlie work of drunkenness and 
ot* war; aud when FaUuier left the country tliey weie not lUa 
to muster four tfaoQsand men among them all. 

The HaDficha possess tlfa country Valdirta to die 
ftrailB of Hagalkicni. They ai« labdHded into fiMroatraiii* 
.who are improperly classed under one general apptHKiaB» , * 
ioasmacii as tluec of tfaem are cvideatly a diflb^sl sacv fioM i. 
the fourth. That branch which reaches to the sea of Ciuioc, 
and beyond the lake of Nabuclhuaupi, speaics the g^uerai * 
language of Chili, difiieriug only from the Pehueuches and Pi^. 4 
cuaches in pronunciatioD. The oihi rs ^^eak a inixed lan^ 
gnage of the Hotocfae and Tehnel (or Patagouian) tongaot tmi C 
are, by their gieater stattvc^maniMly «f Faiagoniuitei%iBb « 
' OOMMtf Ikey ate eallod 1h» TriM, at Qmd HnftlWieai ... 
aepat atdy, - Cfconos, who inhahk the iiehi|ielago a^.€hiM^ z 
and its adjoining shores, Poyyws, or Pcyes, who possew tfao- * 
coast from latitude 48. to something more than 51. and Key- 
yus, or Kej'es, who extend from theiTe to the Straits. Tlie 

X IHaluclies nunntain bome fiocka of sheep ior tlieitWQo4» and ■ : 
sow a small qoantity of eomir , - . 

The Piiekhes, or eaetemp ec fi e^ so caiM flmao^^Wt ^ 

Iwiiinilsil nn thir m rit li j thm Mnlniihrn, raiimh hj tha lltwilix 

east by the sea^ and- north by the Spanaads. ThajFace eri»» ^ 
divider! into foar tilbee: I.The Taluhets, a wandering fa€^» 

- who pr 'wl ovpr the €Ountr\ tiom t)ic eust«>ii] side of tiie lirst 
DesaguadevQ, as fijr as tiie lakes of (iunnacache, in the jurii* ' 
diction of St. Juan ; iid Sr. Lui:C'dc ia Punca. Tiiere are 80ii|»..:^ 
also in the jurisdiction of Cofdova, en thotiireiAQBarto, Tenit 
cero, aitd Segondo. When the Jeraftts were eapattad tiugF 
conld seaicely raise two hnodsed' fighthig vm^^-ikm^eam ' 
natiwi, and not above five handled wftb ali thefif allieilk't 
2. The Diuihets, aUo a wandering race, who bordec westt 
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"trarUly upon the Pehuenches, froiF. 35 to 38 degr^a south, 
mnd extend along tlie riv( r- Sanquel, Colorado, and Hiieyque, 
neauiy to the C(|suii<iti on tlie east. This nation, and that of 
file JtiSkmetM, collectivei/ «iited Jhmfu bgr tbs SpuilMi^ 
mhmk ae jHfeB wwii b Tbevman ud on the acatfiaai iliDra 9$. 

Ilmriiiln lliiiji I iilwiijii iiiftiliii t i i m iiliipntiiliiipiiii l 

3. Tim Clicchehets, or peopit of tbtoast; Itw wut^f wfaisiir 
ttiey cbfelly frer|iieat it b<< i retn the mm Hueyque and the 
first Desaguadero, ot nver Colorado, and from thence to the 
secoud l>c34iguadero, or river Negro. Tliey are a wandering 
jace, tall aad stout like the li^atagons^ but tiiey speak a di^ 
Ibfmt iajigaa^ : tbdr dttpoiiitions are iriendly and ioflfiensiv?. 
>rt mbfinjKmwM limf awa>boW md adiyo fawi3f» 
jwiUpgi km wdmM tlw to'a vaiy wwail auihat.- 4*n« 
TNMih i t» oykithairim t i n|wm Teiwid-KMaaoM^ iai iw 
ven; Unae ai»tk« P^tagooi* Tbcj aia dWdid info mmtf 
'tlibe^ ail of \vhom, and tlie Cbeciiebet^ also, are caikd by 
the Spaniards Strraaos^ or Moixutaiae«i9. The Lenvuchet, 
who seem to be th» bead of all the Serranos, live on the river 
Nagro. Tbey speak tfae laiiguaga>«f Um Glwchebets, whh » 
MMi^ whiHro of the Tehaei tot^fim^ Umm Mt ftibnytm 
toifeMMtnilh llio SniMiiHa^llMil-ttov adtlrtlHnitattue^ 
{■ Ihs inuMMe plaimb or pmpos, « W callus 
BlMM ilgifMi Maboofe tin year 1740 they licra^proidM 
by a BMit wautoQ and treacherous attack to take arnist aud 
Buenos Ayr^ would probably liave been destroyed, bad not 
the iesuit niiasiooaries appeased iivd^ injured people. The 
I^MlaUioU are more numeroBs than ail tiie other Iwiians of 
these fartti Ifaoy am the cnemioa ef dk» MohidM^ wthMi, 
tll«3ph6en«a wellsappltBd wkb honat^lfaoge teUMMPho^miM 
ttifitii tolhtfSp— iartb^mwiidloag gtoaehawi hoin dtftioyad, 
?follwmlk o£«he9»li«o lhe ClirfiNu KiiiMiee^. Md a». 
bnau^Kunuees, who are the most southern of tlte equestrian 
tribes. The country bcyon'l them to %im\H is possessed 
b^ ias4 of the Teliuei nation^ wli» m niJtod Yag^iwh 



in fc# it i ug <hi«4y \«ipQii^X«lK Hie otknr Ttbuellieti and* ihm 
HwUiebef fovetaeB attack tlMni*&rtb€ purpose of - makings 
ahim. 'Hie 6i#iary siaftiire of all the Ttbuel tribes is from 

six to* seven feet. Ku:ic of the I*uelches eiliier keep sheep 

or sow, but depend entirely iipoa huntiogj for which purpose 

tliey keep great numbers of dogs. . • ; 

: Of the religion of the Molaches, Molina has glv^a a full ac- 
eoMiit.: The beiieC ia an iai ait r niimber of* spiritaii. good and > 
e^- is common-to Bli the tiihetf aoutfa of the Nata^. noHh^ofa , 
whitfara diittcntflangaaga and:diffirant foim of au|KefititloiKs 
pmaila to the Orinocb; -U dock not -dpptv that the Poelehcift 
adcabwledge any of these spufts as supreirie over the others. T 
The Taluhets and Diuihets call a good spirit Soycbu, or he . 
who presides in the laud of stron;:^ draik. The Tehuelhets call "' 
him Guayava-Kunnee, lord of tlie dead. The Tehuelhets and; 
Cbechehets call aii evil spirit Atskannakiuiatj^i the other* 
VnMm, Valicte. . MeitM'Of -thefte pmm «ie iOfimmA bgf : 
MKner/nor dm hia VooabuhHry j]icliide.iuiy:thi98. which ca».- 
explain then. .Iliieeii?ii BNut he another aanieteitha.aane' 
evil beings ; for • great aandy deievf, which the Cb^ebets 
never enter lest thev should be overwhelmed iheie, called 
Huecuv u Mapu, the devil's country. * 
Each iamii as among the northern Indians, is of a cast 
or tribe which they distinguish by the name of an animal : ' 
flOine ave of the cast of the tiger, some of the lion, borw of" 
the goamico, of the ostrieb, and they believe thiat each 
cnit had its particuhir creator,who resided in some huge cavern" 
mkter hke ojr hill, whilber all of that cast will go after death, 
to enjoy the happiness of being eternally drunk. These good 
spirits, they believe, made the world, and then nracis men in ' 
thek caves. To the Indians they gave the spear, the bow 

• It is eorloas Hmt lUkaer, though this is bis own tlatenieBt, wUicli b 
T^eatedly confifiBed In Us boek^ sboeld 3fet my be atver beard ef <bai 
gifutie laee wbieh olben bsTfe nwatteaed, 
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wad movf, and the ball and thong.; the S^puaktid^,- fpe-y 

arms and swords, and then sent them above grouad. Aaimals^ 

were created in like manner in these subterraneous caves ;, 
those who were tlie mmbiest came out first ; Imt when the b^l^s, 
au^ cows were coming out iast of aU« Uie Indians were^ 
fr^btened at tiie siflrt of their bomsy fini4 ftffpp*"* up the 

tbey «X|itaiii why they hud no kint. till the S|Munank intao-, 
dacedtfacm.. ItMthdr opifidoD^thi&dl thewi^^ 
been cnated below are«ot yet eone out 

AU the evil which happens either to man or beast they at>> 
tribute to evii spirits, wiia are coutinnaily wamiering about 
the world ; even fatigue is attributed to their agency. Each 
of their priests, or rather jugglers, is supposed to have two of 
thtte spirits as hia famiUars, and their souls after death are 
associated to them, and pejfoim Ibe lafBia iraika -of sua- 
chiaf« The j^nleia ana of both aexei^ but it aeemsjuif. it 
liflin Ihongihi an OMiiliatm 

aiacompelied to drew like woman* and mtricted fiom mar* 

riage. Witches are under no such restriction. They are 
generally chosen while children : those who iii c most efiemi- 
oatc ;iie selected, bvit all who are aiiiict*'il with epilepsy, or 
St. Vitus s dance, are considered as essentially marked out by 
the 0?il spirit thaniBelTes for their sen'ice. It is a daagnnwa ' 
sami^ £nr if any catamity beM either chiei^ or fie^e, the 
pficsta are fina^^itiy pot to death* 

No eenmaoiei ace perfiMrmed towards the.good sfiints; 
and that which Is addiaaMd to the oyU ones is unproperly de* 
nominated worship by Falkuer. To perfoim it, he says, they 
assemble together in the tent of the wizard, >vlio is siiut up 
from the sight of the rest in a corner of the tent. He has a 
small drum, one or two round calabashes, with small sea- 
ihells in tlienv (the maraca probably of the Brazilian tribes) 
aid some square bags of painted hide« in which he he^ his . 
spells; He hcgms the cetemony )>y maUng a^stnoge noise 
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witli hfs drum and rattle-box, after which he Mgns a lit ©r 
struggle with the evil spirit, who, it is then supposed, has en* 
t^red into him ; fcteps his eyes Itfled tip» distorts the features 
4f bis ikcVy ffwnif aft the moatli, svicm up bit Jointi^ mmI 
wtktT mflnj vMfnt anA dhtoiting AictHoiify icnialnB itMT and 
HMMiwilafe, Mwinlpftig' a man wiacd ivMi an apilcpi^. Aftsi' 
Mne tfane Ik comes t» Mmsell^ as baving got Ibe Mtaif' of fhe 
demon: next feigns within his tabernacle a fnmt, shrill, 
flkoun^^I voice, as of the evil spirit, who by this dismal cry 
is sapposed to acknowledj^ iiiiuseif subdued, aud then, from 
afkind of tripod, answers all questions that are put to him* 
Whctiiar iris answer*: be tme or false is of no great conse^ 
^cnce, because tf his inteH^emo shcnM pcnffo Mse, it is the 
ftnit of iIm w fnSAt On lA Ihcsa occaBmiis iha wisavtHis imII 
paMs 

IRniy wtlkti iliciiftoni ^ ttdf daad* TMs practlca, wUdf 
pttnUkmUhit Oi l n e o a dI wh is not naed by any of ihelrftM 
between the Orellaoa and the Plata. One of tiie most dts- 
trrtgttisbed women performs the dissection : the entrails are 
barut, and the bones, after the flesh lias l?fen ct off as clean 
at fNluibk^ are buried till the leiuaiuing tibres deeay. Withraf 
a year Ukcy nftnit be refiioved to the burial plaee of the famiy* 
■fill bf tbe'coalott of fba Mobicfaes and Partapiu^ but Aa Seiw 
lanoi pbieetbe bones on b^upon a ftana^frorii of canes or 
tw%tf, to bicaeb bi tie mm mid nbK Wbila #bwcldr if 
at work apen tbo sbri atOBt fint laAanl ^aAt voaaid' Aa ffat'^ 
covered with long mantles of skins, and having their faces 
blackened willi soot, singing in a nionniful valce, and striking^ 
the ground with thehr long spears, to drive away the evil 
s|ibrili. Some go and condole with the widow and relatinns 
of tha doMi^ if tbcaa p^inw bn.waalllPf ^cnoifb- in 4mr. 
Ibr thehr tto uttOn g w Mi bdk, beaA, and othar anahirfwbiHy t 
it is nacnioitof cnndnlMGalo be gfntiilMiily Bi hHJ» to * 
they prick tbeb" aimtf and thtgbs wftb Aons^ and M fiafai it 
least, it uot sorrow. I he horses of the d«ad are itnuii^diiitely' 
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kiM, tint he my iide«pi» liMttk Alfc^ 

•ftliedwd; only aAevmiMcivedtocanjf UftboiM'toilM 
•cpukhie, and iox tiic teal oeremo^ 

When the bones are to be removed tliey padc them up in a 
Ijide, uud lay them on the favourite horse of the deceased, 
which they adorn in their best manner with mantles, feathers, 
&c. and in tUis «ia4»iy: tiiey travel to tb« ^yntty biU-ial-plajca, 
which b sometimes three hundred leagues off, so wide wm 
iWir Trail jfffwj|i ISie MoludieB aad tbe.Faaqias Wy tiicn 
Iiilaisa.afiiai8 pitab about a Moai d(cc^ tbebaaaaav^ 
togetfaMr.awl tted in tiMir ]ilaofii» thw liathf d with tfawr bwt 
lobes, and ornamented with beads and feathers, all of which 
are cleansed or changed ouce a year. I'hev arc placed in a 
TOW, sitting, with ail the weapons and other things which be* 
longed to th^ dead. The vault is then covered over with 
^ heams and twigs, over whioh the earth is thiowa. An aid 
natroft &obi eaok 'tuba k appawlad to take cf»e of ihna 
gn»fla. Sha apciii th«a miy yaar, aad alolhas aad ditus 
•hf f|wl' !» >wT for idngih Am h hrW k\ gmfTiMWtina The 
« hodiea af tha hama aae plaoadi Maod Aa gmw^ «died upoa 
Ihdr leat, and aapp a rtsd hy tlakei» Hate gave* art hi 
general not fui li oiu tlieir ordinary habitations. Every year 
they pour upon them some Ixjwls of their tirsl niafJe cititfa, 
and drink to the good h^th of the dead. The Tehuelhiia 
and sotttliero tribes carry theur dead to a fgmX diitaBce fipan 
thfir daraMvi^ hd» the diKrt by,tha<aa4Xi^ 
a>ttha»» atdar J >aiagwaad,iiMtthA.haMe»taiMidtha^ 
ft ttpnMtta that thay la d w ot tte«i toahdatoat only wh«i 
^y l»va to carry thaa a caarideraMe dntuMa, in the 
Voyage of Discovery, matle in 1746^ by the St. Antonio, 
from Buenos Ayres lu llie Straits, tiie Jesuits who accom- 
panied that expedhiaa fouud one of tbesa taota or houtfa 
th^ dead. On one side there were six banners, as they nray 
Jiia faML af olotU of vaiioaa coloari* each about halMl 
aqi^, aat upaa high polei^ which were fixed ia tha nvwpaC 
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•w tb» other five dcicHMiiei itaM wllk Unnr* awlfiippoiiedl 
«tdi Qfwii tlwee atafcet. WitMa the liome they -foand tw» 

ponchos, or Iiulian j;anncnts, eitended, and the bodies of two 
ancn and one woman, iipon which the hTili imd the ti< >!i v ere 
.Jitiil reniaiiiiug. On top of the iiouse was another poncho, 
jnUed np and trfd mth » coloiired wooUen ImmI* and in tlm 
M p«te mm fiiMly lilui liw pole of « fait» tan irtiidi dglil 
itawli of nooi M Upc wd od * 

* WIAMft ofo. oNBpeM to obiirvo a rigorow momn^i 
-fyr m wMe jemnhtr tiM hoftaaifi dwib tlM]f mat keep 

themselves close shut up in their tents, having no communi- 
cation witli any one, nor ever stirrinjj out except for the 
common necessaries of life. They n u^l abstain iiunithe flesh 
•«f horses, ostriches and guanacocs, and troni beef : they must 
never wash face or hands, but blacken tlicniselves witli soot ; 
nd wny bfcach of duMtily woold bo pvMtd with deaths bj 
*ao hMom of tfae boibiB^ ftt both potMi, 
' He olBeo of ^» or ohief, is hevedttoty^ Md oil fais eoot 
«My bo diMk if they caa ^ IimI«bs to fiillow them ; bntlbc 
dignity is of so little advantage, that it is not covcied. The , 
chief has the power of protecthig those who apply to hiiw, 
of coiiipo!>!ng or silencing disputes, or of delivering up an 
ofieudcr to be pot to death. In these cases his will is the law. 
WfaefevtY there if no other tew it it better to be entirely lam 
loH. nicBe petfy dttpoli uc proao to biibay, ood wiiletp 
'frifico their fUBsls^ twi even thiir hhidRd» vHmm well -poid 
•teh. They are ceiMwd m piopQttm to their doqnome; 
•nd the chief ^ifho ii not doqoent has an onrtor to harangue , 
the people for him. When two or more tribes form an alli- 
ance against a common < lu niv, they chuse an apo, or com- 
mander in chiei, from the ablest or most celebrated of the 
Oaaiqim. But this honour, thoagb etiU noMinaUgr elective^ bis 

♦ Falkaer therefore is mistaken in saying they were skeletons* A* 
abstract from th« original jfturiial» is |>riuted by GbarlevoiX) la hit'H&t* 
■dafteasuay. 
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Kir mUrf yem bceta liectdlltiy mmig^tke (tekiMk ntlimilk 
tb« fiunily of Cuig^|Ml. ** - * • . . ^ ' 

The heredilftry CbM «r Bhrnm, « Mkatf c«lb1]ttin,.(tl)e 
IHnMmt«f Molioa) have no power to take finy thifi^ troni thdr 

vassals, nor can they ohliLic tlirm to jK-rtctrin an\ kiiidoi' wcwk 
Witiiout I'LiMii^^ tlu tn : on tiie contriirv, ihcv must treat tlieni 
kindly, aud relieve their vtaots, or tbey will put tiieiusolveft 
under - the protection of anotlier. Maity of Iha *£lmenfl 
Hmefytt wmm the ptifiitgvof tiieir birthi Md w^km^^htan 

ptofit ' But if way body of. peo(^e vote to oIlMipt to .live 
tosetfacr witboot m chnf aktfaiir hetd, tb^ would |HukNib(i% 

bf killed or carried away as ^slaves ; so Jiostile are oven, sodl 
despots as these to rcpubiicauism. 

The busbaiul buys his wife of her nearest relalion-, wilh or 
nilbout her cousenl; he then takes her as bis property. But 
if the wooan ims iixed her affectiont on onoUier, she some- 
times w«ors out the patience of her purchaser, and he tiupM b^ 
or ftiUsber to the niaii of hm^wm, bulsMldoin tnitfs 
IwriU. Wtdm%waA'iajftmm9nwA Tbo ' 

Tofl oc EfapKDt bm two or tbice wives «t o tuao; the 
dUMOon people my hant as many as tliey please obo, but 
wives arc clt ar, and tliey iia\ e rarely nioro than one. The 
lives of the w omen are one continued scene of labour : they 
Ividi wood and water; lliey dress the food; they make, nieud, 
«ud clean the tents ; they cure the skiM« and make them into 
■umtke; they spin» aod moke the pmekoti they pock up 
overy thing for a jomiey, ovea tho tent-poloi; they ]oid» urn* 
kMd^oad wttk the baggage; attmten the girths of the taddV^^ 
asd oany the hinee before their hosbaod^ and at the jottcney^s 
end set up the tent. Sickness or pregnancy » however far ad* 
vanced, never exempt them from these labours ; and iL would 
be in the highest degree ignominious for their husbands to 
-assist them. The womeo of the oohle i^milies may hayo 
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•hfMtofdMmtlMB; but ilM>iiUilM9beMtlio«ttiMB,lb^ 
flMHt undeigg tbe nine kiioiiit at ikt VHt* 
y«t (be tribM «t tUi «its«d^ af Aincn^ 
Ihtir m$mm, lik# llMne by tlie Nofthcm Ooetii« Tbe 
—ffri^f i mre only to endure duriog pleasure* They wh» 
have chiidrea s*ldoiii forsiiLe each other. The husband pro- 
tecls his wife even if she i» in the wron^; and if he detects 
her ia any cnminal intercourse, ail his aoger ialis upon the 
paramour, who is cmeUy bcatm, mikm, ate tbe modern 
liiihbB ef Eiigbu>d» bt ateocsbypeyiiigtbv tbenyuiy wbieb 
be bes repMitff ii Thnr jegglcia wfll aonctunee bid tbeei 
eead tbeir wiminto (be woods, to preetitate tbemaelYCi to the 
lirst person they meet. This is plainly a device of tbeae 
wretches to make aaiecds for the celibacy to which they are 
restricted. The husbands readily obey, but there are wotiiea 
in whom natural modesty oveipowers supeistitioD^ who refuse 
obedieooe to their hiubends on such an oecaiieD» and tet HA 
maid at dctoee. 

(Udnt are worn by all these trihee. All, eiespt the 8ciu 
lanoi, meave iBantles of yata, beautifiiUy dyed with aiaay 
colours, whteb, when wrapped fouad tbe body, retch from 
tiie bliouidtis lo llic call the leg : they have anot'ier of 
the same kind rouijd llie waist ; and besides thtts^, a small 
three-cornered Icatlieiii apron, two cornerij are tied round the 
waist, 4he other is past between the legs, and fastened behind. 
They tie op their hair bdiiod, with the points upward, bindinf 
it miny tunes above the bead with a wooUcn band ; bolt they 
me fond of weariag bats whtu they can procure them Ironi 
tiie 8penieHft> They paint their face red or black, and wear 
necklaces aud bracelets of sky-blue beads. On horselwck 
' ^ \v U a they use a piculiar sort ot trock, which has a slit in the 
middle, through which they put their headg, and hang down 
lo the fcnees^ or semetmies to the het. The stodtufigt or 
beoti which both sexes nse are of the rudest huid: they eoii' 
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sht merely of the skin of a horse's tliigh and leg, flayed off 
whole, dried, then softened with grease, and suppled by 
wringing. The women wear straw hats, in shape like that of 
of the Chinese. 

Their defensive armour consists of a helmet made of 
double bull's-hide, and shaped like a broad-brimmed hat ; a 
tunic or shirt, with short sleeves, of anta's skui, three or four 
fold ; this is very heavy, but effectually resists the arrow and 
spear, and is said to be musket proof. They use also on foqt 
a large square unwieldy shield of buU's-hide. The Tehuel- 
hets and HuilUches sometimes poison their arrows: their 
spears are of cane, four or 0ve yar^s long, and pointed with 
iron. When they can get them from the Spaniards they use 
swords. The b©wl and double bowl, and thong, they use 
both in battle and in hunting. The single one is about a 
pound weight : they aim it at the enemy's head, to knock out 
his brains ; with the double one they can fasten a man to his 
horse, and effectually entangle man car beast, or both.!— E. 
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NEW WORKS 
Prmiedfor LoN&Mjjf, HuMTy RemHj md Obme^ 

PATERNOSTER ROW. 

1. lUlTSTB ATIONS of ihc SCENERY of KILLARNEY. 
the surroniidiiiu: CoinilrY, aiicl a considt;rable Part of the 
Southern t Joast oi Ireland. Bj- Isaac Weld, Esq. IM. H. I. A. 
In I Tol. 4to. wMli miiB«?rtMis Pittts elegantly engraved 
Price 2i. 2s. and on royai P^per, wkh first liiqfiteMMMit of Um 
Plates, price 31. 3s. ui extra Boards. 

" In Mr. Weld this illustrio\is and beautifnl srenerv lias 
found an accurate and able delineator. His pen and his 
pcnril have both been employed with effect, and we iiave 
seldom seen a work that combines mure Clascal illustrutioii 
with a hicb degree of gri^phic excellence. 

2. NORTH WALES ; iodudiog Hs Soemry, Antiquities, 
Customs, and some Sketches of its Natural History : delineated 
from Two Excursions through all llu- interestinti Farts of that 
Countrv, duriiij^ the Summer of ijjjS and 1801. By the 
Rev. W. Bingley, A. M. In 2 vols. 8vo. iUustrated with a new 
and accurate Map, Frontispieces, and several favourite Welsh 
Airs, il. Is. Boards. 

** We have no hesitation in declaring that these volumes 
deserve to be ranked among^ tl» best performances of the • 
kind : noF will anv one hereafter act wisely, wlio should visit 
North Wales, without making them his compiiQion.— 
BriL Crit. 

3. GLEANINGS through WALES, HOLLAND, and 
WESTPHAUA. By Mr. Pratt. The Sixth Edition. In 
3 vols. Price 11. 4s. in Boards. 

" We have found so many lively and pleasant exhibitions 

of mnnner?, so manv amii«Kn2: and interesting anecdotes, and 
6o mciny cliservations ajid rcfii-ctions, t^iiy and grave, sportive 
and seiiliniental, (all expres>t'd m a j^ay aud lamiiiar style) 
better suited to the pmpose than sentences laboured with 
artificial exactness, that we cannot hut recommend it to onr 
readers as a highly amusing and hiterestiug performance.*^-^ 
Anal. Rev. 

4. GLEANINGS in ENGLAND ; descriptive of the Coun- 
tenance, Mind, and Character of the Country. By Mr. Pratt. 
Vol. L II. Price JOs. 6d. each, in Boards; and Vol. lU. 
i'rice i 2s. in Boards. The Second and Third Volume* may 
be had separately. 

, « The autlior continues to merit the character be has long 
and deservedly maintauied, of a sprightly and agreeable 
writer; of an uitelligent, and often a sagacious observer of 
humau life aud manners."' — Brii. Crit, 
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5. NOTES ON THE WEST INDIES, written during tlie 
Expedition under the Cooimandbf the late General Sir Ralph 
Abercronibic. By George Pinkard, M. D. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price ll. 10s. in Boards. 

*' Thb work is an extremely valuable addition to our in- 
formation upon colonial affairs. It abounds hi facts the re- 
sult of actual observation." — Edinb. Rev. 

6. TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA during the year 1 801, 
1 802, 1 803, and 1 804 ; containing a Description of the Cap- 
tain Generalship of Caraccas, and an Account of the Dis- 
covery, Conquest,* Topography, Legislature, Commerce, Fi- 
nance, and Natural Prorluctions of the Country ; with a View 
of the Manners and Customs of the Spaniards and the Native 
Indians. By F. Depons, late Agent to the French Government 
at Caraccas. 

7. A DESCRIPTION of CEYLON, containing an Account 
of the Country, Inhabitants, and natural Productions : with 
Narratives of a Tour round the Island in 1800, the Campaigti 
in Candy in 1803, and a Journey to Raniisseram in 1804. 
By the Rev. James Cordiner, A. M. late Chaplain to the Gar- 
rison of Columbo. In two vols. 4lo. illustrated by twenty-five 
Engravings from ori(;inal Drawings. Price 31. 13s. 6d. ia 
Boards. 

" Considered as volumes of travels, Mr. Cordiner's labours 
must enjoy a respectable rank ainoiig useful and agreeable 
publications. To those who either wish to go to India, or 
have friends there, this * Description of Ceylon' will be pecu- 
liarly agreeable.*' Artti Jac. 

8. A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of ENGLAND; 
exhibiting the various Subdivisions of each County uito Hun- 
dreds, Lathes, Wapentakes, &c. The Valuations in the 
King's Books; the Patrons of the Ecclesiastical Benefices; 
and the Tutelary Saint of each Church. — 'The Distance and 
Bearins: of every Parish, or Hamlet, from the nearest Post- 
Office Town.— Markets.— Fairs. — Corporations — Free Schools. 
— The Situation and Description of Monasteries, and other re- 
ligious Houses. — Members of Parliament. — Assizes and Petty 
Sessions. — Collected from the most authentic Documents, and 
arranged in alphabetical Order. By Nicholas Carlisle, Fellow 
and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of London. In 
two thick vols. 4to. Price 5l. 5s. in Boards. 

This work will be eminently useful. — I. To Magistrates in 
the removal of PaujDers, &c. — 11. To Conveyancers, Solicitors, 
Buyers and ijellets of Estates and Property by Commission, 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing, and to those who may 
have occasion to examine the Public Advertisements, &c. — 
III. To all Persons concerned in the Government, and in the 
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moos Public (MBces, particiilarly the PosMMke Depirt- 
• imoti rf ii I V. To Studeuts, Private GentleaiMiy Authors, and 
other Persons of Research, who may require authentic In- 
formation respecting the local, statistical, and other Facts arid 
Circunistaaces relating to the Kingdom of Engjiand.— V. To 
the Clergy, and ail Persons in any Manner connected wiLb 
EcelesiastiGai Benefices, local Rights, and other Objects ap- 
pertaiiiiog to the EifabHdimimt* 
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MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 



AND 



NETT EDITIONS 

OF 

VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS, 



PRINTED FOR 



LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME, PATERNGSTER-ROW, 



PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 



UncUr the immediate Patronage of the KING, tlie 
QUE EN, and the rest qf the KOYaL FAMILY. 

THE BRITISH GALLERY OF" PICTURES, 
uuder (he .Siipcrintendtncf of HENRY TRESHAM, 
Esq.K..A. Professoi of I'aiuting to the Reyal Acadtfuiy. Nos. 
Land II. Cl*> contimitd at short Intervals.) in Two 
SERIES ; comprising Engravings of all the cekbrated Pic- 
tures of Ihe great jMasters in the United Ringdoro, with 
bistorical and descriptive Letter Presd. 

The Historical Part by William Young Ottleij, Esq. 
*F.S.A. The descriptive Part by Henry Treshum, Esq. 
R.A. and IV. Y. Ottley. Esq. The Engravings by Mr. P. 
IV. Totnkins, Historical Engraver to Her Majesty, who 
has the Management of the executive Part of the Work ; 
Mr. L.. Schiavonetii, Mr. A. Cardan, and other eminent 
Engravers, The Drawings of the First Series by Mr. 
W. M. Craig, and of the Second Series by JMessrs. Tom- 
kim, Uu'ins, Violet, Hodgson, Amcl, SSatchweUt &C. 
FIRST SERIES. Small Engravings. 
On Atlas Paper, 4to. Price lOi- f>d. each Number. 
Ou Columbier Paper, folio, with Proof Impressions on 

India Paper. Price 11. \s. 
On Columbier Paper, lolio, with the Plates slightly co. 
louroU, Price 1/. Us. 6d. 
Ko. 1. Corjlains Ten Pictures, from the Marquis of Staf- 
ford's Collection, vll. 
Baptism, and Ccnfirmatlon, by N. Poussin.—Two 
Landscapes, zndTi Distantncipn{Tivoli. by G Poussin 
— Appuliii Metamorphosed, God appearing to Moses, 
and Sun-set, by Clnude fMraine.— Jacob watering his 
Flock, by Sal.Rosa.—St. John Preaching, oy F.Mola. 
So. 2. Contains Seven Pictures from Ditto, viz. 
A young Female, by i>n Da yinci.— Madonna, Infant 
Christ, and St. John, by Andrea del Sarto.—IIoiy 
Family, and Madonna and Child, by Ri{ffaele.— 
The Adoration of the Magi, by Bnldesiare Peruzzi. 

Pennance, and The Eucharist, by N. Poussin. 

SECOND SKRIES. Ixirge Engraiings. 
On Atlas Paper, -tto. Price from fif. to \l. It each Numb, 
on Colomtvier Paper, folio, with Proof Impressions of 

the. Plates on India Paper. Price from ICjt. to c/. Cj. 
On Colombier Paper, /oho, with llie Prints highly finish- 
ed in Colours, in Imitation of the original Pictures. 
In cun»eqiieiice of the very great Time and Attention 
which wilt necessarily be required to perfect coloured 
Impressions, so as to make them in every respflct cor- 
rect Resemblances of the original Picture, and as in 
some Cases the Time and Attention required will be 
greater than In others, the Prices of each will be re- 
gulated accordingly when published. 
No. I. Contains The Woman taken in Adultery, by 

Rubens. Mr. H. Hope's Collection. 
No. 2. Do. A Holy Family, by A del Strto. Mr. Carr's. 

*•* A mixed Manner of Engraving has •been chosen 
for the present Work, as acknowledged to be the best 
Means of imitating accurately the >/«i:uliar Style of the 
Master, and the Touch of the Pencil, either in Chiaro- 
scuro, -or with the additional Advantage of Colours, on 
their peculiar Excellence in which the Celebrity of many 
of the most distinguished Masters is founded. The iMijecl 
of the present Undertaking is to eive a flnisbed faithful 
Representation of the original Picture, under all the 
Combinations of style of Drawing, Composition, Light 
and Shadow, and Colouring. 

The Drawings may be seen at Mr. Tomkim", New Bond 
Street.— For furthtr Parliculan, tee Prospectus. 



GENER AL COLLECTION OF VOYAGES 
AND TRAVELS. Parts U to X. Price \0s.6d. each (to 
be continued Monthly) forming a complete History of the 
Origin and Progress of Discovery by Sea and Laud, from 
the earliest Ages to the present Time. Preceded by an 
Historical Introduction, and critical Catalogue of Uooks 
of Voyages and Travels, and illustrated and adorned with 
numerous Engravings. By JOHN PINKERTUN, 
. Author of Modem Geography, &c. 
CONDITIONS. 

I. This W'Tk will he handsomely printed In demy 4t«. 
on a new Type.— II, The Work, it Is expected, will be 
completed in lo or 12 vols.— III. A Part, or Quarter of % 
Voluoie, price iOs. bd. will be published on the First Day 
of «very Month.— IV. Each Part will contain 25 Sheets of 
Letter Press. t>esides Engravings. 

*•* In the present Work It Is not Intended merely Ia 
reprint the Narratives whioh have already appeared, nor 
to adhere to the strict chronological order of the Occur- 
rences which they detail ; but in most Cases to class the 
Subjects, and consolidate the Materials of different Writ- 
ers, so as to exhibit at one View all that iS' Interesting or 
important in their several Publications, and to present the 
Reader with a regular, succinct, aud separate History <>f 
the Progress of Discovery in every great Division of the 
Globe. It is proposed, however, that the utmost Care 
shall be taken not to destroy or weaken the Interest 
which in a greater or less Degree must always belong tu 
Ihe Narrative of the Voyager himself, by using where il 
can be done with Advantage, the Language of original 
Authority. The First in the Order of the Divisions of, 
this Work as most interesting to the great Body of Readers 
will be Europe, comprising every thing valuable that has 
ever appeared in tiie Form of Voyages or Travels relating 
to this Portion of the Earth ; and in the subsequent Parts, 
the Order of Arrangement which Mr. Pitikerton has pur- 
sued in his great geographical Work, will be adopted. 

NEW BRITISH ENCYCLOPEDIA; OR, 

DICTIONARY OK ARTS AND SCIENCES, comprising 
an accurate and popular View of the present improveil 
State of Hamau Knowledge. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 
Author and Proprietor of the Philosophical Journal, and 
various other Chemicnl. Philosophical, and Mathematiol 
Works. Illustrated with 156 elegant Engravings, by Lowrjr 
and .Scott. Neatly printed by Whutingham. 

This Work may be had complete in 6 vols 8vn. 
Price tl. 6s in Boards ; or taken Monthly, in Twelve Parts, 
price lOs. bd. each. 

THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA; OR, UNI- 
VERSAL DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES. AND LI- 
TERATURE. Formed upon a more enlarged Plan of Ar- 
rangement than the Dictionary of Mr. Chambera; compre 
hending the various Articles of that Work, with Additions 
and Improvements ; together with the new .Subjects of 
Biography, Geography, and History; and adapted to lb* 
present State of Literature and Science. 

By ABRAHAM UEES. D.D F.E S. 
Editor of the last Edition of Mr. Cbitmbers's Dictionary; 
with the Assistance of eminent professional Gentlemen. 
Illustrated with new Plates, including Maps, engraved for 
the Work by some of the most distiuguished Artists. The 
Second Edition. 

The First Edition of l)iU new Work coifsisied of 5000 
Copies, and | Second Edition of all the early Part* have 
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bwn'alrMdf okllea §w. The lUtowing ait 111 fcli«lH> 

Recotnmenmliftiit? % 

I Th. Vhn o( Uiis Wj.tk Is liitfndril as an Ifitprove- 
mcijt iipiHi Miiul.H I'liMii btiiis a Medium brlwcen 

Ihf rU.i '•( a Uictiiui M v .(nd llul or TuTilijM S ; and cwi 
|if« !iiiiil(ti4 Ifio \tl\.iiuai;ri ol fac h. I'lir Hi»loi> and 
iJiitniics ••( r u li SviMU i.' are gixu iu;.1- > ils ai iitiMinatt' 
fitk; •iiid its various iMvisi'in?, v»lucli laii lif vxme miIis- 
Uctorily r&pUilird in sviwratf Ar'.u les lliaii in tbc Ut>d> 
iif aTroitiM.arr iulrodact d midei tlKtr rcApectur ri-itii&. 

S. The Editor li of ac know ledsfd l.rariiiuu utid Indus- 
trr. and «C nai|«esti«)nble Ex^rieai-t ui thi»Uei>aiiinrui 
oriliemy Uboar; the greater •Pari of h>s Life bavins 
been empl^rcd ia cAHitf a«i4 ImpvovUtg tkc liui Bdilioa 
of Mr. Chambera'tlMclioaaiir. aoi in cuHecUae Materials 
for :)ic present Work. 

(. Auii iiic>lie r.eiiilfmeii «bo bave eusagfd lo coatrl- 
b'lie lij' ir \.^-,i»idiice to lUa Wqrh, are many «f Alstin* 

Viii-iht-tl l*aiiu»'iK e. 

i. Tb* Kiiil>elU»hm«nts lire of a very snpciior r»r^cri|» 
tw- 1, :ind Will form, c<»in|i!tted. ;m iiRnaii ^r-.slily 

i;i Hc ili c^i" t'irnri Stt «i »cipnlilic and "tlitr Pl.il«*s 
(lian Ija^ tvcr t« «n produced. Mie sticiilitic Sijhjftrs air 
eatravtd by Mr. Ixiwry, wh«»se accuiali- Kn(»wl«-dje nnd 
Improved Metliod of Ekccutioti, in ibis branch uf thc 
Art, bav* not been eqaalied. The subjects of Naiur.ii 
Hltiery, iif, are cbiefly eugraved by Mr. MiiUw and Mr. 
Scalt, with corrcspbadlng Taite and Beanty. 

The lirawin^ areatnioal wholly new. Tbe Matea wUcb 
are already engraved, are from Drawings by MeNra. Flak- 
nan. Howard. Siubits, LoTvr>-. Bdwards, Uonuvan, Sowerhy. 
Strult. Mu:^h(fit. E. Atkiii. P. MchuUon, Daniel, ^fayler, 
AtiJxi'on, K.rk!ii:ui. I an ;.. |iiiiii>r, A:c. 

5. 'riic S\ i\>3 imII t)t' ('< iiUjIc tbc Sitt Usually fivcn hi 
sr.i.il.ir Pill i.c-atiotiii. -.tu<2 are drawa and COfiavtd JIMier 
liie l>ii«i lii.,i ut Mr. Arro'.v.imitli. 

6. Vntis I. t " X\[I. .!i<- uiicaJv published, and ir.ay be 
had eilljtr periodically «»r «o*;eilKT. i'rice '^h. e^n h, iu 
Boards, and amtneeoients have lately been iiiud<- m pub- 
lish tbe anrceeding ,Part» every two Moulbs, till the whole 
fVotk be coini>leted. , 

1 . A few Couics are firlnted off on ropi paprf. with 
i<f upf ini|ireuiods of (be plaiea, pttee IL J6». etwh Part. 

THE LONDON MEDICAL BEVIEVyNoB. 

I. to IV. (t<>berotithine4Q«aii«r|y) PitotSe. fill. each, 
liii: uitjeci of. this PnMlcatlnn U to anallre and eri 

ticise \Vori^>. I'f pnuiary Inipi-ilance in Medicine, Sorirery, 
and the toliitcral ScietH .\u ample D scnsision of con 
l'u>t-isia1 i>ill■.)>'cT^. and iiif iit-i)ii<-iit IntrudiictiON oC ori- 
ginal Miillt r. »vill form ifn piinliur Cliar.irttr. 

Tlie Nd tMtyof su it a UOik imist be obvious, ils 
Ulilily liiiist be (iropKrlioiifd to the .AIiilUi»'> nf itj txt- 
CllllOii— its Meiitt III <leli ri;i,in (l l>y Tii k 

IBacb Nui|ii>er will couDia a correct Lisi of the Medical 
Pnbtirationt of fhe preceding Qnartor. 

. TH E ATHEN /I^U M ; a Maghane of Litenry 

Mid Miscellancou« Informaiion. 

, Condacleii by J. AIKIN. M. D. 

Nos. 1. to XXIII. Price S«. each. 
(To be continued Montbi} .} 
Containing General Correapondence, aawcal DiMiui 
sitious, Arcoiiiitsnr«nd Ixtracta imni rare and onrtous 
r.<ii>!.s, MenuMrs of dtsUnziiisbcd Persons. Original Poetry, 
l.it<'i:;ry and Mtsceltansous tnformalion. List of new Pnb- 
licatioiis, MttKiroI.iLM* il i;rMi.-.ler, Discoveries and lin 
pfovemeitls in Aib ami M,iiiui;.rlnrcs. Obituary <if dis 
ttnsui^bcd I'l r-^oTLs Doiiieslii; on ummu t s. l ist m Hank- 
riipts. foreign occnricucos. KetrospeLt «H° Public Atl'airs. 
CMiiiiiercial Kepoits. Prire of StOCkl. Agrteoltnnl Re- 
ports, aaU Pi I' OS of Oram. 

Tbe Aih« na?iiin is d«?sigiied essenlinliy to be one o( 
Ihoic popolar Hiscpllanies. »o Ion*,! kunnn and approved 
In iMa CoonlfT* mider tlie name of a Miigni.ir>c, and to 
cmbfitoean tbe nauaf uttjecu of audi Publication*: but 
aa ill Title may be nnderatood to Inipfy, it ia meant to aim 

k 1ll«lit ;lii r /.•Viv H7-tyCh;iiu»;{»T than they cooitnouly support 

TU£ BKITLSU THEATRE i or, a COL- 
LRCrioM OP PLAYS, which are acted a( tbe Thcairts 

Koyal l»rur>-I.:iiie.Coveiit-(iarden. and Haymarket* printed 
itudtr Uie Antbdiily and by P<Tinission of the Manaseri 
fiom tlie Prompt Books, willi hlacmphical and Critfcr-I 
i;. i.i.Trks Rv Mr* lvrnnM.f>. 

W'liiX tif'iaiit Eti'^ii ivui.:-. In ':.> vols royal l.imo Price 
I'l^ Itis. (J, in Iki tids, I I 1)11 liiif I'lipfi. V iili I'orlr.iits and 
Pioof Tinpreii>i<>))i» of ilic i'lutt- I'rln- I In liuurds. 

Tbt: following are fhe I'lays contained iu this Work, 
whirh Mar Im piwahMad aap«ataly» Prion it. aacJr: 



i.'Mountaineera; 2. Speed the Plaagb ; S. Wbcel of ^eft 
tune ; 4. Lovers' Vown; 5. tnkleand Yarlco ; 6. laabelia; 
7. Wild Oals; 8. Douglas; 9. .Stranger ^ 10. Country 
(iirl ; 11. Diatnatist; VI. Haiulet; IJ. Grecian Daatbter ; 
IK Busy lUifly , I >. John Uoll; 16 Taucred nud .Si:;.,mMif 
17. All til Uie Wrong; la. Macbeth ; 19. Bold .Sir<i;>e 
Inr a Wife ; '.'0. Poor Gentleman; '.1. Such Tliinr;.) Xit , 
■-v. Ontouoku, .;!. I/Ovr in a Vilkne; 24. Koad lo Rum; 
-.1. Jiuc .Shore; C6. ClHiidtrsSiue Marriage; 27. E4wanl 
tbe Black I'lince ; 28. Merry Wives of Windsor ; 29. Rule 
a Wile and have a Wife; .JO. MoMruiug Bnde; 31. Cure 
for tbe H*:art Ache; .ri. All for Lov«;3S. Way to Keep 
Hltn ; 54. King John ; .55. 8be SfHHW to CoaqttCr ; 36. Tbe 
CoiiMtona Loteia; ST. The Revcnfn; 38. Loire far Lost; 
19. Reery Man tai MaHanloor; 40. Corfolanna; 41. Jew; 
VJ. Romeo and Juliet; -kti. The Careless BaalMmd; U. 
(irorse Barnwell; 45. The Keaux .Stratact^iu ; 4A. Onittrei 
Vasa; 47. The VWst Indian; IH. Julius C.rsur , 4'.). Everjr 
O.ir has bis Fault; 5u. I hf Jealous Wii»; ; .'jI. The T»-t'i- 
pi ^1 ; h-:. The Orphan ; 5 :. Calo; M. TJie l»t-li< _- *^I^all 
cm; 5j. Z.ira ; .V. The l air Peuitent ; fn. TLv Oeseit. J 
l)dii<;hter ; I jrsi Love ; L>j Sioge of Dau-.ast-ns : t O. Pro. 
yoked Wife; bl. Kivai <^ueeus ; 6-'. Lady Jaiic (Itty: 
6i Love makes a Man; 6i. Roman Father; t>5. I'lAnt >if 
Honour : Itarliarossa ; ra. Mcrcbaut of Venice : 63. 
Wives as thiy Were; (aK King Lear: IU. Constant Ci>a- 
pie : 1 1. School of Reform ; is. To Many or not to Marry: 
7.1. King Menqr VIII. ; 14. King Henry V. ; 75. Good-Hi- 
tured Man ; 16. Antony an4 Cleopatra ; ll. Kerrniting iH6- 
cer; 18. Conntesa of Salishnry: i». Winter's Tale; tXKDt 
Monfort; 81. Count of Narlionne ; Si. Ca.-tlc <a' l .id.tl'iMi. 
a't. Suspicions tlushaud , mi. a Hold .stroke lui a Hus- 
h.iiid ; K"). \ new Way to pay oM lii^ifi . f' . Way to ?»! 
.Vlarried ; H7. Fatal Curiosily ; hh. i.ul of Warwick.*;. 
Fnuntaintileaii , 'K). The Honey union ; 'jl. The Woudrr 
"2 Lionel ami Claribsa ; '.»:}. Karl of Essex ; V4. Kin; 
Hiurv Uic Fourth, Part I ; '.'.'>■ i he Brothers, a Conifdt, 
o6 Hhe Woirid and bbc Would Vol; v7. The liicoii»uut; 
'.hi. The Rivals ; 99. Measure for Measure ; IDO. Kiiuw yoar 
own Mind; lOI. Kins Richard the 1 bird . I<I2. King Bcuy 
the Fourth, Part S ; 103. The Gaincsier ; 104. Tbelfutf 
tbe World; U». Maid of tbe Mill j 106. Tlie Da^m; IK. 
The Piovuird Bnaband; 10e.TheCfeancca; 109.TheBH- 
treaaedMollwri no. TboBeggaia' Opera; 111. MaheoKf; 
112. The Flvondling ; 113. Aa Yon Like It; II4. Twelllk 
Night; 115. Mnell Ado nbou| Nothing; 116. Cyuibeliac, 
117 Venice Pre«*rved ; no. Comedy of Errors; Uf. Ti- 
ii . rl.me; ICO. Surrender of Calais ; r.'l Battle of Hri- 
li.im; Chest; 1C.3. Heir at Law ; 124. Olbtllo. 

Heirfsi>. 

THE ANNUAL REVIEW, and HISTORY 1 

OF LITERATURE. To be contimad .VauuaMy. 

A. AIKIN, Editor. 
Volume I. to VI. Price l^ i». c.icb in Estra Iloardi. 
1 his Kcview comprises in onr volume, Accouius !.f 
all tbe Woiks puhlislifd during tach Yenr, Cincludia{ a 
Variety of valuable I'nWIications. which never ttiid a pbct 
in any other Review) arranged into Chapters, acrreably !• 
their respective Snbjecu, aud preceded by an Historical 
Inirodwctlnn. It ia parUcalarly suited for the Libmry, airf 
for Bxportalioii. 

THE ARCHfTECtDRAL ANTIQUITIES 
OP nKEAT BRITAIN, dUftlaftof a Bcrlea drSoleriEa- 
Kravines, representing the moai beantiftal, cnrtona, aad 

interesiiiig Ancient Edifices of this Country ; wilQ mn Hi^ 
toricaland descriptive Account of each Subject. 

By JOHN BHITTON . 
Parts I. to Xl\'. In Medium and Imperial 4:o. Ivs. Cd 
and each (to be contlnurd Quarlirly.) 

" The cn«i .■iv:iii?j stf e.xetutcd in a iupcnor alyle ; tUr descrlp- 
tior.t are suiliclcntiy auipletanA^Bpesr to be accurate ; umI, uamt 
ihc supcrintendencr ul no able\n antiquary u Mr. Britioo, llicfe 
can be no Ooubt (hjtt the > iccreil.n^ part>m ill diiplnjr a correspond, 
ing excellence." AntiJ.i:. ■' !iir plilcs ire bcauttiuHy exe- 
cuted, an! llic trhok ciii ^,.f iiu-j ] p'eiiiiig perl'orinancc 1)1 a nio- 
eerate prU-c." .M. U'^|. " in ilio jelecilon oi spccinKiis, Mr, 
Biittun ha; iin<]ue<?'oiiiibI) sii()«n uis judgment : 4 work So CM- 
cut^d carinol Uil to iikcI rnC'j I4^eiiicnt."' arit. Crit. ' 

CENSURA LITSKARIA, Second Seiitt, 
Noa. I to XXIII. Price -J«. eaeb. ftft be conMan^d MoMb- 

ly;) coutainine Opinions. Extracts, and Titles of ol4Bli|- 
lish Books, especially those which are scarce; with Me»^ 

*"'"*"" ' — ' ■ "' " iiow lie 

Me 
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lations on I.iterHlurc aud Life. To which 
regularly added, Vt:CO<;KAPHJA AUTMOKl'M, 
moirs of deceased Antbor.t 

By .SiMlJEL tUEKTON URYDtJES. Esq.' 
•»• The first Series of the above Wink may be had t 
three Vols. Bvo. Price Ilf< (•«(. '« Boards, or ia Tiralvt 
Ntiittben, Fri«tSs.«adi. . 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



. THE ECLECTIC REVIEW (published 

Wonthly,) N«s. I. to XVIII. f>d. each ; Nos. XIX. to 
XLVl H. &c. Cv. cacb ; in H vols, balf-boiiiid. U. 

'i'lie Eclectic Review was established with the most be- 
nevolent Purposes, oil the most liberal I'lan. Its Con- 
ductors, disclaiiuLng all I'erson.il and Parly Views, takiuc 
iiu Share in the Minor 'rheoiu$;ic-dl Disputes, and devoting 
its Profits to the Funds of a Philanthropic Institution, have 
noother Object lhau todiiruse itiuMirtaiit Truth, relisious 
jiioral. and literary, by Means ofimpiutkil and enlicbtened 
Crilici«in. How far it is superior to bimihtr Works, in 
Kertitiide of Principle and Ability of Execution, will best 
be ascertained by Hel'erenct: to its Pages. It includes co. 
pious literary Infuruiattoii, and a priced Listuf ucw Itooks. 

THE GENUINE WORKS OF HOGARTH. 

IV TWO VOLUMES QUARTO. 
To he comprised in Sixteen Numbers; each Number con- 
taining Seven or Eight Prints, and aliout Forty Pagts of 
Lelttrr-Press; illustrated with Kiosraphical Anecdotes, a 
Cbroiioloeical Catalogue, and ComnK-ntary. 
By JOHN NICHOLS. F.S.A. Edinb. and Peith: and the 

late UEORCiE STEEVRN.S, Ks«|. P. H S. and F. S. A. 
Nos. I. to XIV. Price Haifa Cuinea each, on demy pa- 
per ; or Price bne (iuinea on royal paper, with proof 
Impressions. The Plates will invariably be engraved from 
Original Pictures, wheu there is a possibility of obtaininf: 
tbeui : when this is nut the case, from Proof Impressions. 



The Works of the inimitable Honarth have not only 
been soiinht for with Avidity in bis Native Connfry, bnt' 
have been admired by every civilised Nation in the World. 
Since bis Death various Editions of bis Works have, 
from Time to Time, been offered to the Public, but 
without attempting to depreciate any of the former Edl- 
lions, it IS presumed that the present Work will, from its- 
ElejSaiice and Cheapness, stand unrivalled. 

*•* The Bucceedini! Numbers will be published ou the 
First Day of every Second Month. 

THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY OF 

THEOLOGY and GENERAL LITERATURE, Nos. 1. to 
XXXVII. Price Is. *ach. cTo be conliiiiu'd.) 

The object of the Mtuithly RepOMitory is to blend 
Literature with Theology, and to nia4e Theolnny lational. 
and Literature popular; it eonsists of two Parts, viz. ;t 
Magazine and a Review, The .Magarine Part contains in- 
leresling Biographical Sketches, Moral and 1 hcolosical 
Disquisitions, biblical Criticism. Select Poetry, and Mi(> 
cellaueous Orisitial Communications. The Review con. 
sists of a brief Analysis of the principal Publications in 
Morals and Thoolo^y, with an impartial Exahiiiution of 
their Merits. To these two Parts are added, an Obituaiy, 
a Monthly Catalogue of Ntw Hooks nn4 copious ReliuioKS. 
Politiro-reliKioiis, nnd Literary Intelligence ; the whole 
forming annually one birdie elegant uto. volume. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 



SIR JOHN FROISSARTS CHRONICIJ^^ 

of EN<;LANn, FRANCE, SPAIN, and tbf ailjoining C>Min- 
tried, from the latttr Part of the Ktign of Edward 11. 
to the Coronation of Henry IV. Newly translated from 
Iiu* Frfiich Editions, with Variations and Additions from 
iririny celebrated MSS. «y THOMAS JOHNES^ Esq. M. P. 
To wliich is prefixed, a Lift of the Au'hor. an Essay on 
his Works, u Criticism on his History, aiiif a Dissertation 
on l>i» Poetry. 1 he Third Edition, in 12 voh. bvo. 
Price "U. 4«. in ^oards. 

" Kioisiart is an liistonan consulted anrl cited by e»erjr writer 
whose itubjcct leads him to me i>crioJ in wliicti tie wrote ; lie i« ll'c 
chief, if not the only autlienlic source ol inloi in.flion w arc |«js- 
aesscd of with regarJ to one of tlic prouHca and most striking por- 
tioni ot our na(ion.il annsll. Tlio cnRraviny* trr»m i>M i!lumin<it<-cl 
MSS. wliich nci'ompany the present pi>rtion of thr work, are useful 
as well m cunous ornanicnta. As the aull.t nlicity of tlic sources 
from which thi-y arc laktn cannot l'« doubled, tiit-y r.-.senl »alB- 
«lilc pictures of Uie co-tunn- of Ihe times. Wc consider llie Iran- 
flation of troissarl K Chronicles by Mr. loUors as an undrrial(in< of 
%reai imponancc, ami even of infli national interest." Crit.Ifv. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN LORD DE JOIN- 
VILLE. (Jrand Seneschal of Cbampaciie, written by hitn- 
Belt*. coBlaining a Hiaory of Part of the Life of Louis iX. 
KiiiK of France, «ti roamed St. I.oiiis, including an Ac- 
count of that King s E\|>edition to Egypt, in the year I2V8, 

To which are added, the Notes and Dissertations of M. 
Dii Cange on the above, together witli the Dissertations 
of M. Le Baron de Ui Battie on the Life of St. Louis, M. 
L'Evesc]ite de la Havaliere and M. F<(lconett, on the As- 
sassins of Syria ; from the •* Memoirs de I'Acndcmie de 
llelles Lttttes et Inscriptions de France.'' 

Tran-slaled by THOMAS JOHN ES, Esq. M.P. 
Ilaudeomely piintt'd in '1 vols. 4to. and illustrat.d with 
Kiigravings. Price •»/. 4s. in Boards. 

" rlic uiHi.it sttonahIc (idclily of llic vrilfr, liis filiiation neir the 
presence of Uic Kin?, iln' nniplicil' In wliicli be rrlalrs all ihat 
be btlielcl — fuvknu^ut p:trs uutfia Juil ; and, abote all, ilic |>cripi 
CU0.1S and inlcre»IinK picuire wuic li ij exhibited if the in^nnrrj of 
thai pcriivl, render I liesc meinoirt, in tnjlisii dress, ivculiarlir 
»ah!Mbir." Brh. Cr:l. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL 
HUrcillNSON, Governor of N'ottin^ bam Castle and 
Town, Ueprescutative of the ('ciiiily of Notiiniiliam in the 
Lon? Parliameut, and of the Town of Notlinabum in the 
nrsl Parliament of Charles If. i^'c. With oiiyinal Anec- 
dotes of many of the most dislincnisht d of bis Contem- 
poraries. and a Summary Reviiw of Public Atl'aiiS: written 
by bis Widow, Lucy, dausbtci of Sir Ailrn Aspley, Lieute- 
uaiit of Ihe Tower, Ice. Now first published from the 
urigiual Manuscript, 

By the Rev. JULIUS HUTCHINSON. 

To which is pferixed, the Life of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
written by herself, a Fraemeiit. Emhi llisbod with two 
elegantly engraved Portraits, and a Virw of Nottingham 
Castle, in one vol.4to. The 2d edit. JVice U. lU. fid. ; 
aud Roy-il. price 21. 12*. f>d. in Boards. 

" As a political record we n g.ird this work as a viiliiabl^ idditlon 
to Oiir stock of Ofijinal documenU ; but pcrhi.pi Its ijraatesi mrrit 
«tJUaUo.'.e4 (o r«il or ite «]i«tU«icy as a hturary so!n|Miiiion. 



T!ie itory h In'erestinR in the higliest degree. Tlie editor lias not 
exaggeraled when he recommends hi« book to the Ladies .n inope 
enterliining Ih;tn moat novels. Tlic style is tindouhtedlr entitled lo 
the praive ot' ricour and elegance, and will nut be cdslly niatclied 
ainonii the writings of our elder author?." Crit. Rn>. " 'i hcpi'e- 
sent Tolumr tonns a valuable .iddulon to our records, :ind is 
j'lstly eiililled to siand by the shic of those of Kushworth, Claren- 
don, and Ludlow. •• Mm. Rcti. " We have not often met with any 
thinj more interesting and curio-is than this rolume." Kdia. Ktv. 

NAVAL and MILITARY MEMOIRS of 

GRl^AT BRITAIN, from 1727 to 

By ROBERT BEATSON, Esq. Lt.D. 
The 2d Edit, with a Continuation. r> vols. 8vo. .3/.3^ Bds. 

" Wc cannot hut remark, that the mind is loit in wonder while 
Conicm|ilatln4 the nisss of^ heroic deeds, and tlie number of bril- 
liiint cxptoitu, which sre collected tofrclhei within tlii^ rompjss of 
these volumes. The aullior tins executed a Inborious t.isk, urd has 
establislied a claim to the ackiiowlt-dgmcnts o< his country, lie has 
maniteiled remarkable diligence in the cullrction of inaterials; 
yet wc do not belitsc that tlie writer'i oariwlitv Ins induced hmi In 
a single i^^tance to suppress any lact witliin the talr scope of hit 
memoirs, or wilfully to misrepresent any one w*ficu he liaii under- 
taken to rejjte." M . Riv. 

A POLITICAL INDRX to the HISTO- 

RIES of GREAT BRITAIN and IREIAND; or a Com- 
plete Register of the Heieditary Hohours, Public OfUcea. 
and Persons in OflBce, from the earliest Periods to the 
present Time. By ROBERT BEATSON, LL. D. 

The Third Edition, corrected and much enlarged, in .1 voU. 
«vo. Price U. Hi. f>d. in Boards. 

" The public an* certainly ohiiited to tlie autlior for Ihr compllc- 
inent aiwt publication of so useful a work : a hoiK pr>> lucrd at the 
e.xr>eiife of much time and great labour, and execiied •iih»iilct 
Gdelily." M. Itn: 

A CHRONOLOGICAL REGISTER of both 
Houses of the BRITISH PARLIAMENT, from Ihe Union 
in 17(>H;tothe lonrth Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in iHdl. 

Hy ROBERT BEATSON, LL. D. 
In .1 volumes 8vo. price U. lis. 6c/. in bo.trds. 

LONDINIUM REDIVIVUM, or an anciont 
Hi>itory. and modern Description of LONDON, coinpiltd 
from parochial records, archives of various fouudaiious, 
the Harleian MSS. and other authentic sources. 

By JAMES PELLER MALCOLM. F. S A. 

In Quarto, Price 2/. 2v. in Btnirdp. tbf Fourth Volume. 
" 'l1iis mar indeed be considered ai an ori;;iiiai Uistorv of Londrm. 
So suhK'Ct lit all connected wiiti the und-iiaking setms to have 
e^apca the aut ior's notice. The work is full of i>ionrapliical no* 
liccs, c iiiousan/^doies, local prculinrities, charters, pr. Neiitntents, 
.Vc. Sfc; and wlial Is not lew dc^-i»inj( praise, Uif extracts Ironi 
Kegiiters are so ririoos, that rertjiii.ates m^y be obtained ifneces- 
sary ol upward* of a thousand cminrut names, cxcla>i?e of in»<ri|>. 
tions on mooumrnis. 'lite tiibour ot such ar» undertaking i> so man^ 
fest, and its utility at the «ametimc s" obvious, that it seems a sort of 
public duly to jiromotc it by all poT-ode at coraraodation. We ha»e 
no doubt liial when rinish' if tliis «I1I l>e the ino»i compi. Iitiisivc ac- 
count of London that lus ever been published." Brir. Cnt. 

The purchasers of Ihe former volumes are lequested 
to complete tlieir sets. 

The three first volumes may bt bfd either separately er 
toscther, price 5^ 5#. iii bmrds. 
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4 PRINTED FOR LONGMAN 

ANECDOTES OF THE MANNERS AND 

CUSTOMS of LONDON duriiie the IKth (:<ntmy, iiirlud- 
Ing thr Charities, Depravities, Dressts, and Aiiiu-<'iiRiit> 
<if the Citizens of Loiifton. diiriii? that Ff rto l. w illi .i Hf- 
vitn (jf the Stat*' of Nih ii fy in ii o". lo nlm h is aildcrt. 
a Sketrh of the dumctlic and Eccletiattical Architecture 
of the various improvemenl* fai fl|« Melntpdlb. llla»- 
trated by Fifty Kiieravinies. 

By 3AMES PKLLER MALCOLM, F.S.A. 
ilntbor of Londinitini Redlrivum. In 1 vol. 4to. Price il. Zs. 

Tbe HISTORY of the ORKNEY ISLANDS. 

mrahe Rnr GBORGB BARRY. D.D. 
Minister of Shapru^liay. The 2il edit, with considerable 
Additioiik and Nott s. Iiy the Rev. Mr. Headrick. lu onit 
vol. +to. illnstralt (I witliaii arcuratf and t-xlensivc Map of 
the witoie Istaud, and eleven pktctof tbe most iuterestiug 
•ll|ccl«th«ircMnla...Ptkcil. IU.64I. In BMinlt. 

LETTERS oti the STUDY and USE of 

ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. Containins Ot)- 
servatious and Utflci tiuiis un tbt- Causes and ( oiise- 
qiientrs of Ihufte Evi-iits whicli luve prudiicid uny con 
- ipicuons CtianKe iu the Aspect of tbe Woild, and the ge- 
neral Suteof Huiaau Affairs. By JOHN BICiLAND. 
The Tkird Bditton. Id 1 vol. demy Bvo. embelllsbed with 
m ekfaatly eofreved Mead of the AhUhmt. Price Kit . (td. 
or 1 vol. ISiiMi. Price (a. In Bnardt. 

*' Mr. BrgUnd diipUjrt in tliii vdi iroe a well cullWated and com- 
preheniivc mind, lluitylc is k< m ixii) correct ; his nJormation Ji 
CKtcnsivci and the mtny pcrlincni remarks and infcreaCCS with 
, wliich ItchaseBriched this tummary of faaefallllllenr« neetMS 
«wdl«l approbatton." m.Smv. 

LETTERS on the MODERN HISTORY 

AND POLITICAL ASPECT OP ElKOI'H; exhibiting th» 
Nature, Causes, and probable CoDsequenies of the g,rand 
Contest between Great Britain and France, and the puli. 
tical Circumstances of the different Nations winch com. 
9os« the European System. Illustrated with Historical and 
Geographical Observations. By JOHN BIGLAND. 
The Second Edition, revised, and adapted to the present 
State of Europe. In 1 vol. 8vn. FriceM. in Boards. 

" Tff-c I<eitcn di^cuti. In turn, tlmost all the great question] 
which can b« Acltated by politiciani of the present hour. Hie 
wriaclpicsartbe author areevtrv where sound aad palfMle»«ai^i 
kaovMi* ia awprisiDgty cxlcasive." »rit. CH$, 

WmW of jlie RUSSIAN EMPIRE dnring 
the Reifn of Cathnrlhe II. and to tbe Close of the Ri^h 
teenth Century, jcc. tec. &c. Coulainin!; an accurate De- 
scription of the Government. Manners. Customs, Religion, 
Extent. Boundaries, Soil. Climate. Pradace, Reveoiie, 
Trade, Manufiactii res, &:c. f^c. of |he Itrartl MatiMM Ihit 
compoae that extensive Empiie. 

By WlLLUAl I OOKE, F.R.S. 
In S large vols. tsvu. Price il. 11*. 6d in Boards. 

THE LIFE of CATR\RrNE IL EMPRESS 

OF RUSSIA. By WILLIAM TOOKE.F.R.B. 
The Fourth Edition, with conaiderable laprovcuMBlB, In 
3 vols. 8vo. PliM'li. 7* to iMrids* fwl>rlllilwd tHtb 
£ligra vines. 

THE HISTORY of EGYPT ; from the ear- 
liest AccoonU of that Country till tbe Expalatoa Ofibe 
Fmch frooi Alexandrja in the Year 1801. 

By JAMEB WILSON, D.D. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. Price U. is. iu Boards. i 
'• Thlsworlt itcompoMd in a clear, aarceable, and llMir 
ner." An, Frtt. " Dr. Wtlton Is unqtesUonably a lua of tal 
and the rapldltf of lits narratire, and hia a<m of wimi 
ttdmble animatiOB to his page*." M. Km. 

A HSBTORY ©f IRELAND, from the ear 

licst .Ac( otmts to the Accomplislinii-nt of tbe Union with 
Great Britain in iiWl. By the R« v. JAMLS GORDON, 
Rector of Killegny in the Diocese of FcrHs, and of Canna- 
way in the Diocese of Cork. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. is. Bds. 

Tl«e author liM not derogated from llie reputation whirl, l e 
drhTCd from hit prior publication; since we dlscOrcr In it tlie 
nrae clear discerntnent, the same sound jiid|iMiN. Ike mmt ftrong 
tood seofc, tlie tame manW seniirnents, aad Ae nne ftartess 
lategrlty, and devotion to truth." Man. Rev. 

THE LIFE and ESSAYS of BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, LL.D. A new and improved Edition. In 
< vols, foolscap Bvo.^wilh a Portrait. Price 8». in Boards. 

A VIEW of the PRESENT STATE of PO- 

tkfm. By GEORGE BURNETT. / 

, .. Jn One Volume 12mo. Price 7<. In Boards. 

<* This is an interesting and cntertainlnf little vofainML M )i 
written in a ptoasiu unitfecied ' * ^ 



man. 
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HURST, WES, AND OEMS.. 

THE REIGN of CHARLEMAGNE, corv 

sidered chietly iviih rriereiice to RelisioD, Laws, Litem. 

tnif, and MatiiuTs. 

ity IILNKY c\KD, A. U. Of Pembroke CoUcgc, Osfiw4« 
In One Volume 8v«. Pfl«« 0*. in BMrd*. 

^rE!MOntS of the JAVE of DAVIT) GAR- 

lUCK, hsi| iiitt r^iH-rscd w ith Ch.ir;i< It 1 1 ui.d Ant*cdoI« 
of the Th« .itri< al ( "iitcmporaries. ihc Wiioli' toruiiii? j I 
History oi the Stage, which includes a Period o< 3* 
Y«ars By THOMAS DAVIES 

A new edit. In two vojs. crowu svo.fvtlh copiona Additiool 
and lllustiationb iu the form of Notei. Wilh a Bead «( 
Garrick. Price Its. in Boards. I 

THE ANTIQUITIES of MAGNA GR3SCU, 
d«tltaiicd by Permission to th« Biri of Moitm. ' 
BjrW. WILKINV. Jim.M.A.Fjl.8. , 
Pdlow Of Oonvllle and Cains College. CaasbrUie. 
In 1 hirie voL Inpertol folio, lUuainrted by 89 Bncrwiap, 
exefinted by Eminent A rtisla. Price iO Gutne>8. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE aud ADMINIS- 
TRATION of Sir ROBERT WALPOLB. Earl of ORl ORD, 
with original CorrespdhdSMe and antlwrtte Papers, wtu 
before puhMsiicd. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM COXE. M.h. P.R.S. F.A.8. 
Archdeacon of Wilts, zind Rector of Benierton 
In 3 vols. Ito. with a Porliult of btr Robert Walpolf. 
Price 5i. 5>. in Boards.' 

Also an Edition in 3 vols. 8vo. Piice ll. 4t. to Bdi. 1 

LIFE of HORATIO LORD WALPOLE 

Anew Edition, in '2 vols 8vo. Price 1/. 12«. 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXOIi& 
The First Volnnw nontaiilinf tbnfr Hlslorr before IM 
Invaalna of Britain, and ibeir sntMcqneBt Hiatonr in Bw- 
land to tbe Norman Conquest, Incliidlng the iJife of Al- 
fred, and tbe Acconut ot the Suskintrs and Pii^ti s of tiie 
North. — ^The Second Volutnc, describine tln ir Manncn. 
Government, Laws, I'l-cirv, f it. minre. itelismn, aiid !«• 
enase. By SHARON Tl'RNEIl. T.A.S. 

Ill C vols. 4to. Pi K M .1/. ,-,,5. ill H'.ards, the .Second Edi 
lion, corrrclf d niid cnlari^ed. with an Iiilroduclion, onlW 
History of fttiluiii Ijcforc Ihc .UriN-al of tbe Romans. 

" We regard Mr. J urncfs work aa a very valuable additios 'j> 
our national histories^ from numerous and recondite sources beiiu 
collected much that is interesting and curims, respecUsig both ifct 
manners and tli'- errnts of the periods which htJkteitba. TkSR 
(tTtainly Mas uccasion for such a work, and the execution oftt 
leaves no room to regret thai it deroWecl on Mr. 'i urner." Kci. lOf 

LIVES of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHEKS, 
translated from the French Of PENBLON, wllk NoMl^ 

and a Life of the Author. 

By the Rev. JOHN CORMACK, M.A. 
In 2 vols, foolscap Bvo. Tbe sd Edit, printed by Battn* 
tyne. Price icr in Boards. 

An ACCOUNT of JAMAICA, and its !». 
HABITANTS. By a GEN*TLEMAN. long resident in tke 
West Indies. In 8vo. Price 7*. 6rf in Boards. 

" Tt»e prr sent work contains a great deal of u*eful iofornuiion 
respecting lamaica. We have been eonsManMr Mtiaed br Ike 
perusal ; and more so, as the tefbrsMtloii iSlcB T eontains, in- 
»te«d of being copied frpm other b«6ls, seems 10 na-e been pri«- 
cipally deriTcd from personal Obsmatinn. The author aapcan 
to be a judicious and imptfUal amw it is with pleaauK iMt 



and imotflii , 

we i/estow on bis.perfacniiiAi (he pralie 

Mtnthly atv. , 



orinOb* 



'"'LJS'^^ entertainini little vofaimsk tt to 



MEMOIRS of wn AMERICAN LADY, with 
Itkclcbea of Maaicrs and Scenery in. America, as tbev 
citated previoos to tke Revolntton. By tbe Author of 
" Uttan firom tbe MonntaJns*" Oa. ^ in 8 vols. iSnw. 

Price lOf. 6d. in Boards. 

An ACCOUNT of the LIPEaiMl WRITINGS 
of ^AM£S BRUCE, of Kinnnnk' Ban. P.R.S. Author of 
TravelslodlaMvertlieSoafeaortbe Nne, in i7riH-9--;o-i- 
Sands. Bjr ALEXANDER MURRAY, F.A.SE. 
And Benvfaiy fi>r Forei^ CorrespoK deuce. I» ival. 4to. 
Price 21. 12*. 6d, in Boards ^ 

A BIOGRAPHlCiL PEERAGE of the 
EMPIRE of GKE.4T HillTAlN; lu which arc Memoirt 

and Cbaracien nftlie maat eclabntad PanoM of nach 

Family. 

Volunii I ;uiil 11. (containing the Peerace of KnKlauri.) 
with the Amis nf.uly ciisiraven on Wood. Price ids. iu Bds. 

Ill the l-rcss, and in a State of considerable forward- 
ness, Vdliniir 5 III. and IV. containing the Peerage of Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

*•* Any CorreciloBi directed to tbe PubUsbera will kc 
.iniuuldijr necifid* 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. , 



TR4VFJ^S to DISCOVER the SOURCE 

OF TH E NrtP,, in the Vear« 1768. 1169. 4110, mi, 1172, 
»iid 1773. By JAMES BRUCE, Of Kinnaird, Esq. F.R.K. 
Tlie 2d Edit. <;<»rrected and enlarged. To which is prefixed, 
a Life of the Aiilhor, handsomely printed in 7 vols. 8vo. 
«rith a volume of Copper-platea in4to. U. 16s. In Boards. 

A few Copies are printed in royal Uvo. with first Iiupres- 
Bious of the Plates. Price 1l. Is. in Boards. 

THE .SCENERY, ANTIQUITIES, and BIO- 
<^RAl»HY OF SOUTH WALES, from Materials collected 
durinic Two Excursions in the Year Ifl03. 

By BBN^JAMIN HEATH MaLKIN, Esq. M.A. F. 8.A. 
In 1 vol. 4to. illustrated with Views, drawn and engraved 
by Laporte, and a Map of the Country. Si. lis. Od. Boards. 

A few Copies may be had with the Views finely coloured 
hy Laporte. Prire *l. 4s. in Boards. 

Also a 2nd Edit, in C vols. Rvo. with considerable Addi- 
tions, and Two Engravings, by L.indseer and Mlddimao. 

Price 1^. li. in Boards. 

Mr. Malkin <!i<pUvs « maitery of style, and Ij an InstrictiTe 
companion ; «rr have no hcsiUition in 4isi|ining him a pbcr in the 
drat clasK of Tourist*." vf. Rtv. " Thi^ in one of the most eU- 
bontie, and indeed, satiifactory accoonts of a to-jr thntugh South 
Wales, that ha? yet appeared." Bril.Crit. " Mr. Malaln pos- 
sesws the er* and tlie feeling? of a correct and animated ohjerter 
of nature ; awd descrih<-!i, in appropriate tetm<, the scmery which 
pesaes in r«»iew before him. Mis style ii elegant and coraect." 
Crit. Rn<. 

THE TOPOGRAPHY of TROY, and ITS 
VICINITY, inustrated and explained by Urawini^s and 
Descriptions. Dedicated, by Permission, to her Grace the 
Duchess of Devonshire 

By WILLIAM CELL. Esq. of Jesiis College. M.A. F.R S. 
F.A. S. aud late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
In FoHo, Price lOi. Itw. in Boards. 
In the Work are given forty-three coloured Plates, taken 
from arcnrate Drawiiigs, made on the Spot, by the Author, 
and chiefly engraved hy Mr. Mrdland. The Work is de- 
siened to a-fTurdan Opportunity to such as have not visited 
the Country of forming their own opinions of the Topo. 
graphy of Homer. 

THE GEOGRAPHY and ANTIQUITIES 
of ITHACA, dedicated by Permission to the King. 

By WILLIAM OELL, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. F.S A. 
And Member of the Society of Diletanti. In one vol. ito. 
Illustrated by Engravings. Price 'J.. \1t. M. in Boards. 

We ai« now obliged, br the limits of our Reriew, to close Mr. 
f ;ell'5 volutnc, which («fB take this opportunity of obsepTlng) >s a spc- 
inen of »cry elegant typoRmpliy. That »e h»re perused It with un- 
i ornmon i.ni»faction, 5iiereJ(l>-r wilUlready lia«e perceived. Here, 
ai in the account o I Troy, he generally renders Homer his own 
comineniator ; yet discovers uich a knowledge of ancient »nd mo- 
dern writers, as clearly e«itice« that he qualified himself, hy preaious 
t;ujy fcr his geogr^pliical and antlquarun researches." Brtt.Crit. 

A DESCRIPTION of LATIUM ; or, LA 
CAMPAGNA DI ROMA, la 1 vol. demy4to. Illostrated 
by Btcfalngs by the Author, and a Map. U. l\t.6d. in Bds. 

" It li nol our lortune often to mert with a volume, where moie 
inforniition and rnlertainmcnt are combined. T!ie work is confi- 
dently, and we believe rightly, attributed to a latlv already cele- 
brated as a writer, the accomplished Cornelia Knight." Brit. Crit. 

ILLUSTR-\TIQNS of the SCENERY of 
KILLARNEY. the surrounding Country, aud a consider- 
able Part of the Southern Coast of Ueland. 

By ISAAC WELD, Esq. M.R. I. A. 
Ill 1 vol. 4to. with numerous Plates elegantly engraved. 
Price 2^. 2s. and on royal Paper, with first Impressions of 
the Plates, Price 3/. 3.*. in extra Boards. 

" In Mr. Weld (his illustrious and beautiful scenery hu found 
an accural* and able delineator. His pen and his pencil have both 
l>c«r emplored with effect, and we have seldom necn a work that 
combines more cUssical illustration with a high degree of graphic 
excellence. 

NORTH WALES ; inclnding its Scenery, An- 
tiquities. Customs, and some8ketcbes of its Natnra4 His- 
tory; delineated from Two Excursions through all the 
Interesting Parts of that Country, during the Rammer 
of 179H and 1801. By the Rev. W. BINGLEY, A. M. 
In 2 vols. Kvo. illustrated with a new and accurate Map, 
Frontispieces,3nd several favourite Welsh Airs. II. U. Bds. 

" We h.ive no hesitation In declaring that these vo*ume»d«Krve 
to be ranked among the best uerformancetof the kind ; nor will any 
one hereafter act wisely, who should visit Norlli Wales, without 
making them his companion." Brit. Crit. 

GLEANINGS throiighWALES, HOLLA^^D, 
AND WESTPHALIA. Dy Mr. PRATT. 



The Sixth Edition. lo.l vols. Price U.As. In B«arda. 

" we have found so many lively and pleasant exhibitions of man- 
ners, K> maoy amosing and interesting anecdotes, and ao many 
observations and reflections, giy and nrave, sportive and •enti- 
mental (all expressed in a gay aird familiar style) better suited to 
the purpose than sentences laboured with iirtificial exachiets, that 
we <^nnot but recommend it to our leader* as a highly amutin* 
and intereatlng performance." AnaL Snr. 

GLEANINGS in ENGLAND; descriptivt 
of the Countenance, Mind, and Character of the Country. 

By Mr. PRATT. 
Vol. I. II. Price 105. 6d. each, in Boards ; ud Vol. III. 

Price I2r. in Boards. 

The Second and Third Volumes may be had separately. 

"The author continues to merit the character he has long and 
deservedly mainti«ined, of a sprightly and aKfceable writer: of an 
Intellifent, and often a Uficious observer of human life and ii)ssi> 
ners." Brit. Crit. 

NOTES on the WEST INDIES, written 
during the Expedition under the Command of the Ulc Ge- 
neral Sir Ralph Abercromby. 

By GEORGE PINCKARD, M.D. 
la 9 vohs. 8vo. Price l^ ins. in Boards. 
" This work is an extremely valuable addition to our informatiofl 
upon Colonial AflTairs. It abounds in facts the result of actual ob- 
servation." Riri. 

TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA during 
the year 1801, IWJ, \m^, and 1804; containing a Descrip. 
lion of the Captain-Geiieralship of Caraccas. and an Ac- 
count of the Discovery, Conquest, Topography, Legislature. 
Commerce, Finance, and Natural Prodiictiogs of the Coun- 
try; with a View of the Manners and f ustoms of the Spa- 
niards and the Native Indians. 

By F. DEPONS, 
Late Agent to the French Government at Caraccas. 
*•* Triinslated froiu the French. 
In 2 Vols. 8vo. with u Map of the Country. Price 1^ If. 
" It IS nith the greatest •ait^f action that we congratulate our rea- 
der! on the 4ppearance of the volumes l>efoie us, in which they • 
will find very iimple detail) on the natural resources and production?, 
accompanied bv much curiuui information on the internal state and 
government of tl>e Spanish Colonies in America. Such ■ work has 
an additional value to an Englishman, since the acquisition of 
innidad has opened to us a communication with this fertile and 
delightful country." Ed. Rtv, 

A DESCRIPTION of CEYLON, containin|r 
an Account of the Country, Inhabitants, and nalural Pro- 
ductions : with Narratives of a Tour round the Island iu 
t8<)0. the Campaign in Candy in 180,1, and a Journey to 
Ramisseraiu in 

By the Rev. JAMES CORDINRR, A.M. 
Late Chaplain to the Garrison of Columbo. In two vols. 
4to. illustrated by twenty-five Engravings ft'om original 
Drawiues. Price ^t. 1*f. 6d. in Boards. 

" Considered an volumes of Travels, Mr. Cord ine^s labours mutt 
enjov a respectable rank am-ong useful and agree.ible publications. 
To tttose hIio either wi)h to go to India, or have friends there, 
this ' Description of Ceylon' will be peculiarly agreeable." Antijac. 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 

ENGLAND; exhibilini; the various Subdivisions of each 
County into Hundreds, Lathes, Wapentakes, fit. The Va- 
luations in the King's Books; the Patrons of the Eccle- 
siastical Benefices ; and the Tutelary Saint of each Church. 
—The Distance aud Bearing of every Parish, or Hamlet, 
from the nearest Post Office Town.— Markets.— Fairs,— 
Corporations.— Fre* Schools.— The Situation and Descrip. 
tion of Monasteries, and other religious Houses.— Mem- 
bers of Parliament.— Assizes aud Petty Sessions. — Col- 
lected from the most aiitheutic Documents, and arranged 
in alphabetical Order. By NICHOLAS CARLISLE, 
Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don. In two thick vols. 4to. Price 5^. 5s. in Boards. 

This Work will be eminently useful.— I. To Magistrates 
in the Removal of Paupers. &c.— II. To Conveyancers, 
Solicitors, Buyers and Sellers of Estates and Property by 
Commission, Gentlemen desirous of pttrchasing, and to 
those who may have occasion to examine the Public Ad- 
vertisements, &c.— III. To all Pertions concerned in the 
Government, and in the various Pnblic Offices, particu- 
larly the l»ost Office DepartmenU.— IV. To Students. 
Private Gentlemen, Authors, and other Persons of Re- 
search, who may require authentic Information respecting 
the local, slatistical, and other Facts and Circumstances 
relating to the Kingdom of England.— V. To the Clergy, 
and all Persons in any Manner connected with Eccle- 
siastical Benefices, local Rights, and other Objects apper- 
uiniiig to Ui« EstabUihiueni. 
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* If ercr ili«re «u «book lf>dl»pei»ibte for rtfcrtwc lo a nsr 
vtrim «f futout K It ttiK which be%n at Uie mim: ilmr cTcry 
Urt of thpatOMMwnirKr thai the nature ui the m>ttcr cuo- 
Ijirved will »\\om ui to expect." WJf. Crit. " -We embrice flie 
firit opp<irtuoit)r ol ..'ongrattilJtinr tlie pjbllc In tlie arquilUion ol 
tiiii utrful prrlormanrr, and ot otlering Mr. Carlisle (hat cofBmcn- 
dation to which his dilw^ncr 4n<i indrratigabia in4iu4n arc vmU 
nenti* entitled. A compiljilon of Ihti k)o4, executed taitb patience 
and hdelily. hit Iokr beta a ddMcFttuni, and llw iMllor iMinf 
up (hi<< hiaiut in our llbrwtai, conHI M( htM faUia tetobctier 
hsndt." jW»!. itr%, 

CHRONICLE of tlie CID, Rodrigo Diaz 
fie Bivar, the Caiii|>eS(lor. 

Cerrecletl by ROBERT SOUTHEY. In Ho, FrUe 1/. 15j. 
In Board*. 

*' llie Chronicle of ihr ctd, or 'l.e H ioiy ol tUe Life r,nd 
AdtCatures of thAi i i- U feiiiilrd uarrioi, were itt all tines 
«ordit«t being iran'iJatcd into inilbU lor the cntcrt»innient of (ti« 

1 «r WHefl : ^ •< UM^meal petMlhey are pat1lciil|rl| 

Jlr, ta exKlbliinii tnin of aationai cimrac'er. »bick any M 

Rylpanitleli in te?s roni.intic time'^." Anti-Jjc. Rfi'. 

THE TRAVELS OF Bl.KTK VNDON DE 

LA BROtQllERE, Couiisillor and Urst Esqtiire Car- 
ver III Ptailipp« Le Bon, Duke of Burgnndy, to Pale*- 
tine, «a«l bit Retam ftrooi J«niMleiB •wriand to France, 
anrisg tM Ymn US» mi UM, eslncled Md pat Into 
NMimi Wnmtb tnm • Hftmicilpt im llw NalM U. 
brary it Puis. 



TraiisUtrd by THOMAS JOHNES, Esq. M.P. 
In 1 vol B^.^ Ulutnlid'wilbaHtp«rTutwr. Srtm 

125. in Buardi. 

TRAVELS in ASIA and AFRICA, hicladmg 
a Joamcy Amn Rcautferaon to au-pdo, aod over the 0«- 
aert to Bacdud and BaMora ; a \ ovazo f rom Kassora to 
Bombay, and atnnic the Western ( o.i^t of IikIi;* ; a Voyage 
from Bombay to Moch;i .unl S:n-7 m the Ked Sea, aad • 
Journey rrnui .Sm / lu < ;iiio ami Ki>rena. in Kcvpt. 
liy llic I. lie ABKAH AM l'AKS()N>, 
Consul aiuJ Factor Marine at Scanderoou. 
In 1 vol. 4IO. < lubdllibed vltk Two Engnvinii. Price 
I /. .'.t. in Boards. 

•' We h4»c thro ikIh) It lour.-l Mr. rarsons an Anntrvctht 
agreeable companion. Hi» traveli are not, af luually happem, Bide 
up out ol bookc, but anear to be a Ml^fHl dcUaeiition or Hiit 
be hinxeif n« and heard: hii detcrinUoaaaKahnys conupKuojt. 
and sometimes exhibit sprfimei;< ot etefaace and ta->te; iri re- 
inarVs r.ri; ■ier.Mb e, mid iH'vrr tnrlinf; M nllflMt« ti.e pff^nt 
»UHe ol the couiilrits, (lirmiBh »linh be ttmrelled, williout enfu 
berins his narrative with :i repre^entitu>q oi the pa^i; tni li't 
work exhibits Ihe in.irk9ol a mind tvbicb tought aller knowledge, 
•itbout beinx lin|>elied by taailf. «blck «ru conoMUdcatiw tat 
not oitcnUtioui, whicii was AoiaMs of Mfdty. bat ncter acgi; 



MEDICINE, WRGEEY, AND CHEMISTRY. 



THE PRINCIPLES of Surgery ; Vohini* 
the Pint; a* they relate to Wounds. Ulcers, and Fistulas; 
AueHrtMM.aBd Wounded Arleries, Fractures of the Limbs, 
wiii Ika Dalies of the Military nticl Ho^-pttal BofgWNL 

By JOHN RELL. Surireoii. 
Ill I l*r^r vol. roy;il I to. illnsli^led by Eighty F.nsravinKs, 
laaajuf ibeinavcuralely coloured from Nature. ¥rictU.u. 

— — Vdnme the iccond ; containing 

the Operations of S;irL;i ry. as they relate to the Anatomy 
and Diaea!.«s of the L ittbra ami Bladder, atid the Anatomy 
and Uiseasts of the Scnll and Brain. In Tivo I'aris, royal 
4lo. tUnatrated by numerous Engraviues. l^ricc hi. 3«. 

^ Volume tiie Tbird ; being Con- 

sullalions and Operations, mi tbe more iiupohani Sur- 
gical l>i&ea.«es, containing' ]it j mt I ases, « alculated to 
Hlu>tiate rhii ilv the hix iriiu- of 1 ninoitrs, and oilier ir- 
reK'il^r l'alt^ «' Sitmtry, ami lo iiislrntt the youn^ Siir- 
geoti hoM to lonii hih I'rocnostii s, ami lo plan bistJpeia- 
tiona. In royal 4lo. lUnsirated with 37 kusravings. Price 
L 'it. Ui Bnarda. 
' A SYSTEM of OPERATIVE SURGERY, 
foaadedon the basis of ana iomy. 
• By CHXHl-F.S BKF.L. 

Viilume the First, in royal kvo. Illustrated wiili iiniiifrous 
biiKiavings. Prire l)<<. in Boards. 

«•* The Mccoud Volume U in Ibe Press, and speedily 
wUlbepaWAai. 

THE ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY. 

By JOHN and t tlAKLBS BELL, Sureeons. Edinburijh- 
111 i vols, royal svi>. The Two first Volnnu s uf (hi :ihovc 
Wurk contain the Anatomy of the Bones, Musdes, and 
idllllit and of the Heart and Arteries; with niiineruns 
Bngnviim«. Price U. IQt. in Boards. The Third Volume 
contaiaa the Aaatoo^ of Ihe Brain, and Descriptiun of 
the GoofM of the Nenea, and the Aaaloow of the Eye and 
Ear. wilh Biiiravtava. Price i6t. in Boa rot. The Foarth 
roniains tb« Anatomy or ihe.VlMeia of the Abdomen, the 
parts hi th« Male and Female. Pelvis, and ibe Lymphatic 
Svalciii. with an Appendix and Engr.ix iiics, wliirli roin 
pities the Worlt, royiii 8vo. The SecomI fidaioii. Fnce 
I5t. in Boards. 

ENGRAVINGS of tli9 AJiTERI&S, iUiu- 
trattnt; Ibe SiKnnd Votamc of the Anatomy of the Human 
Bodv. by JOHN BELL. Sniaeoo; and serving as an Intro 
dnct;on to the Snrnei^ of the Arteries, by QHAULK.S 
lu r.r,, Siit^i 'iii .Superbly printed in imperial Svo. and 
beautifully coloured. The Second Edit. Price 1/. 1*. Bds. 

" We hate siera no worti better calculated fbr atving clear Idcu 
•a ttiit iaiporitat teitncb of anaiociy, and «« alropglr recom- 
■Mad ft to our UMdicia friead*, as at once a iwiy utefuj aad 
hiflblyernaiDeataiaddidaa to their HbrartN.'* M.Atk - 

THE ANATOMY of the BRAIN ; exnltino<i 
la a Series of Eneravinss, beautifully colonic, wllb a 
Dissertation on the Coiumnuication between ihc Veatri. 
eltsef Ibelrata. By.Cl|A&LE$ueu» • 
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In royal Ho. Vrict 21. 2t, in Boarda. 

•' v, e haw here a publication, which reflect i naieli CKdU «a d« 
>iiihor-sanaiomic;il koowiedae,andoBhiaakill as ua artist n« 
pi^tej lie executed in a vuijr sapemr style of eonoctatss asi 

tiejance." M.Hrv. 

A SERIES of ENGRAVINGS, explainins 

the COURSE of the NERVES. By CHAUl t.s BtLL, 
Fellow of the lloyal Colleee of Snreeon>*. On r.tval 410. 
with letter-press Descriptions. Price II. \s. in Boards. 

'' lltctecnsrariniiare m the author*! usual stjrie of correctsm 
and^anoe, md they any dieMta« be reiaide* as a vaiaShle 
scquMSoa to (he aedfeal library." M. Hn. 

ENGRAVINGS of Uie BONES, MUSCLES, 
and JOINTS, illostraliug the First Volome of ibe Aat- 
tomy ot the Hanan Botjr. JCfIN BBLL, Surfeon. to 
4to. with aboat flw pafaa of csptnuttenr Lettcr.nrai. 
Price U. lis: (faf. In Boaida. 
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lebrated D'. JOSEPH BLACK 

KegiMs PrAfrsBor of Cheinistry in the I nivcrslty of Edln- 
burgh ; published from theAiiihor's Maiiuscrlpu, l>y JOHV 
UOBINSON, Ll.T). Profess.-r of Natural Philosophy in the 
I'niveisity of Eilinliiir'jh. With Notes, philosophical and 
hisfori'al. by the Ediior. partly for lllnsiration of tkt 
Fexr, and partly in order lo ascertain the Claims nf |||. 
Black, .ind other emiMcat Philosophers of these KinadOlBlb 
to the great Dlscoverlea and Improvements whlck have 
been male ih {hia Solencc^ etMciaMy since tlm Yenrnst. 
lo e vola.4to. islth a Head of tte Aaibor. Price SI. Se. Ids. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY and NA* 
rURAL HISTORY. To which ia prcflaM^the Philoaophr 

orChemislTT. By A. F. PODRCROY. -"^"^j 
The 5th Edition, with Notes. By JOHN THOMSON, Sv 
genn. Rdinbnrxh. In 3 vols, royal 8vo. Price U. 1 U. 6d. 

" This edition has a chim lo oor allentloe, on accooitior the 
notes which have betn added by the editor. The WOtra oa Ibe 
Animal Kingdom, Part IV. arc particularly imtruetive .ind inte- 
reiting. The Mine may indeed be said nearly of the whole: and 
we hare nodo.il t lhal lhi< edition will beibond highly uacful la 
I'liiniiCal sliulrr's." .M . P.ni. 

LECTURES on DIET and REGIMEN ; bo- 
ing a systeinatib Inquiry into the most rational Means of 
pieserviiiK Health, and ptulon<!iiiK Lif« ; together with 
Physiolojfical and Chemical Expl;uiation8, calculated 
chieJly fur llie Use of Families ; in order to banish llir pre- 
vrfiliiiti Abuses and Prejiulices is Medicine. In 1 large 
vol. J!vo. llyA.F. M. WII.I.ICH, M. I). 

The Third Edition, enhii^ed and improved. Pricey?. Bds. 

" We hare s^id enough toc^inc- that the writer his tiiirilled all 
his promises, and, on the whole, baa giyen by lar the fullest, mos: 
perfect, and cumprehenilite dkletie lysiaia which has yet ap< 
peared.» crU. Rtv. " Thiswerflis ndtenly a valuable aocesiieii 
to mcdlcii science, but nuistpreia an iacstlr " 

^nth to families and imlWidualssMuatedat 'a 

ad»lce." iitu>ljnd.Rn>. 

THE PIJAKM.A.COrCLlA of Uie ROY AT, 
COlXBUEOPpHYSfCUNSOP U>NDON,lnUM|Bla# iBl)^ 
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•BftRllsh ; wllU Notes, Tndexc! of New Names, Prepara- 
tions. &CC. A^c. By THOMAS HEALDE. M. 1). F. R. S. 
Liiniieyan Lecturer at the Colleee of PLyMciniis. and 
Senior Fliysiciaii of tlie lx<udoii Honpitai. i'be Nniilj 
Rtlitiou, revised and adapted to ||)« tast improved Edition 
of the College ; wiUi an Index, showing the Kentral Oom s 
of Medicines. byJU^N LATHAM, M.U. Fellow of tlir 
Roy;il Collt-Ke uf Ptiy.nicians, Physician t» the Magdalen, 
«nd to St. Rartholoiiirtr's Hospital. PticeT}. in Floards. 

A TREATISE on TROPICAL DISEASES, 

ON M IMTARY OPERATIONS. AND ON THE CLI- 
MATE OF THE WEST INDII'S. 

By BENJAMIN MOSELY.M D. 
Thf 4ib edit, in 1 vol. 8\n. Price 6rf. in Boards. 

THE MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC. 

By EDWARD GOODMAN CLARKF. M.D. 
Of the Hoyul College o( Physicians. Loudon, and Physician 
to tile Forces, &.C. the 'id edit, lu 1 vol. 8vo. Price 9s. in 
Bo,-irds. 

" "1 tus voltirrfc mar be ret omrrK-ndrd to the student, at tontJinlng 
Ihe best comipenctiuni of modern hnpruvttncnu in inediciiK^ spti 
llierapewdCH, wiiiclt we li.lvc hn'l uc casion lo pciii*c." Crit. Km. 
" Wc carnesily recommend tins work us deserving of ihr aitcniion, 
particularly qC the i.jnior hranclifi of tlic profession, a» it i> 
writtn-n in an able ana scientific manner." Mid. Jovrn. 

MEniCIN>E PRAXEOS COMPENDIUM, 
Symptoinata. Causas, DiaKnusin. Prosnosiii, el Medcndi 
Rationem. exhibens. Auctore E. (i. CLARKE. M.D Col- 
legii Kegalis Medicoruin f^ndinensis. ucc non exerritus 
Medico. Editio Quarta, Plurimnia Aacta el Emcndata. 
Price sewed. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
UTERINE HEMORRHAGE; with Remarks on the Ma- 
nagement oft he Placenta. By JOHN BUKN.S. 
Lecturer on Midivif(>ry. and Menitjcr hf the Faculty of 
Physicians and Siii((eon8 iu Glass(ow-. In I vol. uvo. 
Price 5.^. in Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on ABORTION ; contain- 
ing an Account of the Manner in which it lakes place, 
the Cuuses which produce it, and the Method of pre- 
venting, or treatiuR it. By JOHN BURNS, 
Lecturer of Midwifer)', and Metobcr of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons lu Glasgow. The ^d Edilinii. 
Price .'is. in Boards. 

" Wc have prnnc d this voliime wilit Kftat sadtraction, and mast 
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An ESSAY, Medical, Philosophical, and Che- 
ni/cal, on DRtNKENNES.S. and its Etfects ou the Hn 
man Body. By THOMAS TROITER, M. D. 

l-ate Physician to bis Migesty's Fleet, Member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Ediiihurgh. The Second Edi- 
tion. In I V III. avo. Price fn. mi Boards. 

MEDICINA NAUTICA ; an E^say on the 
Diseases of Seamen. By THOMAS TROTTEK. M.D 
Late Physician to his Majesty's Fleet, A:c. In '.i vols (tvo. 
Price II. 3s. In Boards. 

A VIEW of the NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT. Being a Practical Inquiry into the increasln<; Pre- 
valence, Prevention, and Treatment of those Disseabes, 
commonly called Nervous. Bilious, Stomach, and Liver 
Complaints; Indigestion, Low Spirits', Gont. &c. 

By THOMAS TROITER. M. D. 
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to the Royal Hospital at Haslar, ^^c. &:c. 
The ^2d edit, in 1 Volume, 8vo. price Is. fid. in Boards 

CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY. In 
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l>lained and illustrated by Experimentn. In 2 vols. I'Jino. 
with plates by Lowry. Second Edit. Price 145. in Boards. 
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both SCXC1. 'ilic perspicuity of tlie »tyle, ibe regular d'sfwisiiion 
of the iu>>if>cl, tlvt' judicious Jtleciion of illuitratlvc ixperimrnts, 
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cine and Sursery; being a complete Sy&lem of Modem 
Domestic Medicine; exhitiitiiig in faniiilnr Terms the latest 
and most important Discoveries relative to the Preveiillon, 
Distinction, Causes, and Cure of Diseases by Medicine 
and Diet, particularly Consumption of th$ Lungs, Asthma, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, G<iut, .Stfrophula, Pali^y, Rheuma- 
tism. Cancer, Worms, Nervous and Bilious Complaints, 
the Diseases of Children, ^c. &c. To which are added, 
a Family DLspeUhulory and a Copious Appendix, contain- 
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Children, and such Ca&es or Accidents which require im- 
mediate Aid. &c. By RICHARD REECE, M.D 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Autliorof a Trea- 
tise on the Lichen Islandicus, in Diseases of the Lungs, 
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In 1 vol. 8vo. Price lOs. 6d. in Boards. 
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<ometliing of tbr Isws of life, the nature of diii:a<!es,and Ibe mo«t 
rational nhder of cure. Kor this piirpoie Dr. Recce's book it 
better adapted than any with which we arc acoaainted, it ii more 
scientiAc and judicious than the djincstic mediciiie of Bjriian, 
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dered in this iiiibr, t>r. Recce's Medical Guide Is a nivst valuable 
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A PRACTICAL^ DICTIONARY of DO- 
MESTIC MEDICINE, for the special Use of tht Clcrsy, 
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Discoveries relative to the Causes. Treatment, and I-re- 
veution of Diseai^es, and a popular Description of llie fol- 
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the well-being of Society, and the general Ciire of Mala- 
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tetics, .Medical Police and Jurisprudence, Pharmacy, Pbi- 
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By RICHARD REIXE. M.D. 
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)4he Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh and Concn> 
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A TREATISE on VETERINARY MEDI- 
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REMARKS on the FREQUENCY and FA- 
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gressive lucrease of Cousumptiou. with Observation! on 
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A SHORT SY.STEM of COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY, translated from the tJermanof J. F. Bliimcn- 
bach, l>rote8.<or of Metliciuc in the University of Got- 
tiugeii. With numerous adoitienal Notes, and an intro- 
ductory View of the Classification of Animals. 

By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, and 
Demoustrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew's flMpilal. 
In 1 vol. Hvo. Price 1 .'3. in Boards. 
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Thf CADCBirent teiMmoiiy of all ihe ix iiodicol journals, 
both at borne aitd ahrimd. tn favour i>( thr Si'tmnns and 
ilrvnfnms n( - cclebnlt'd iliviii^-, not onlv on .icconiit of 
tlip iiiuiffiM ti ll and captivaiing strain of eloquerici? hi 
wiiitli ihi y II .n. but for the b<rniKn and truly evangelical 
epini with wliirh they are animated, is siiffltiently known. 
Tb<4t tliey briathe the pure andseniiinespiritofchrittiauily,' 
and exhibit reltfion lo onr view in a form tlM moat vat- 
mated and ailnriiiK, Is ftideed their peculiar pmise, ta 
thouiandt can happily tcttiQr. froai their oir« esarrience 
nf the cheerful and plaeMlaaM»e« Ihqr fcnve tad upon 
their heart and lif«?. 

SERMONS on the pREAT FESTIVALS 

and PASTS of the CliORCH, 4MI«lh«r Ittkm* ^^Tl ttlMIl 
and on Various Topics. * 
I roni the Geruuui of the Rev. GEOROB JOACHIM 
ZOLLIKOFBR, IliBiatcr Of the nTonoed correlation at 
IdlMlek. By the Rev. WILLIAM TOOK eTp. R. S. 
lu 2 large Volumes tbvo. price it. +5. in Boards. 

A New Literal TRANSLATION from the 
Original GREEK of (he APOSTOLICAL EPISTLRt. vttb 
a Commentary, and Notea PhUolMdcal, GritkaK Bxpla 
natory . and Practical ; to. wUcfe li a3de4, a Hiatoiy of tbe 
Life oTlM Apostle PaiU. . ' 

. By JAMBS MACXNIGHT. D. I). 
Aothor of A Harmony of the Gosppls," ^Vc. Th*- Cd 
Edition (to which is prefixed an Accojiiit of tlie Life of 
ihe Anihor.) In 6 vols. 8vo. Price 31. l.Ja. bd. in Koards. 

LECTURES ddiveted ia the Parish Chtircli 
or Wikcfldil, la IhaTcar Mm, on that Part of the Li- 
taigy of the Cbareh or BOflaDd contained in the Morn- 
ing Prayer. ByT'HOMAS KOGEKS. M.A. 
WajtiT iif flit rirninmur School. Ai irriKion Lecturer of St. 
John's, and .Siunlay Kvt^niuK Ucluret of tlie Parish Church 
in Wakefield, in ^ vols. crown 8vo. Price ll.4s. in Bds 

DISCOURSES onnrious SUBJECTS. By 

JBRBHYTAYLOR. D.D. ^ 
Chaplala ia Ordinary-to Ktilg Charles the First, and 1;ite 
Lord Bllliop of Down and Connor. A new E(*ition in 
I volt. 8V0. Price l^. 7«. in Boards. 

. THE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
LIVING, in which are descrilMd the Means and instrn 
mcnla of obtaining every Virtae, and tbe Remedies asainsi 
etery vice, and Considerations >erving to the rcsisthig nil 
Teniptatii'iis . losfther with Prayers, containing the Whole 
Daty of a Christian, and the Parts of Devotion fitted fot. 
all OceailMa, and fnmtshed for all Necessities. 

By JEREMY TAYLOR, D. D. 
Aadeditfd by tUc Rev. Thomas Thlrlwall, M.A. (ketfttb 
BMtf«a. in I vol. 8vo. Price is. in Boards. 

THE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 

DYING, the Stventeeiitb Edition. 

By JER. TAYLOR, D.D. In one vol. 8»o. Price 7*. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE, a chosen Mannal, 
coatalalng what is to be believed, practised and de<^itt^d 
or prayed for. The Prayers beintt fitted to tbe se rmi 
Days of the Week. Also Festival Hymns, according to 
the Manner of the anriciit Chnrcli. Composed for the Use 
•r<|l(t*D«Wot, especially of younger Persons. ' * 

_ * By JEREMY TAYLOR. D.D. 

The IfiUi edit. In I foL Hn*. Prtee tt. 6d. hemd. 
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Exemplified in the Testimonies and Ex|i«rience of Per- 
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By JOSEPH NIGHTINGALE. 
1 Volume, Octavo, price IO5. f>d. in Ro:irds. 
we liave derived from hit bo«k bpih Insii utUoti and amuse- 
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Tr 17. f "f "Y^t *e "o diicorer no nwtiV^ 
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New Colleie, Oxiord. 
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An EXPOSITION of the HISTORICAL 
WRITINGS of tbe New Testament. wlirRetlectioaa anh- 
Joined to each Section. Ry tbe late TIMOTHY KBKRICK. 
With Menoira of Uw Antbor. la three vila. lane aw. 
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JUDGMENT and ^ERCT for AFFLICTED 
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By FRANCIS Q0ARLE8. 

WMha Binera; liiral and Critical IiitrpductkMU 

By iu:GiNALrn: wolf. E«q. 

lalTol. crown !t\o. A new edit with a Head of tt* 
Author, by Freeman. Price is. in Boards.- 

A PARAPHRASE and COMMENTARY 

m the NEW TF.STAMENT. By DANIEL Will I BY, D.D. 
In 1 volt). The First Volume contains the Gospels, with 
the Acts of the Apostles —The Second, the Epi^^tles. a 
Treatise of the MiUnniiim, a f hmnologiral Index to the 
Nt-w Testament. ;md iiii Alph^ilx liL.sl T;ihle of Pluct-s at 
the End of each Volume. Tables of tbe Wurda, Piiraaca, 
aad MaNera eiplaiaod. The iOih Edit 

\ VIEW of the PRINCIPAL DEISTICAL 
WKI I EKS that have appeared in Encland in tbe last 
and present Century, uith Observations upon them, and 
some Account of tbe Answers that have been pahliahcd 
aiiaitut them, in several Letters to a Friend. 
By JOHN LELAND, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 14^. Bds. 

A PRIEST to the TEMPLE ; or the Countiy 
PuaOB'ft Character and Rnle of Huh Lite. 

Mr. G^RGB HERBERT. 
IB i vol. Ibolicap 8vo. Prfco %». M. ta B^arda. 

ORIENTAL CUSTOMS; or, an ILLUS- 
TRATION of tbe Sacrt d Sciiptnres, by an expbuatofy 
Application of the Cii>tiimH and Manners of the IBaataia 
Nations. By SAMLKL Bl RDER, A.M. 

In 2 vols. Price iH^v. in Boards, or on Riqral Wove ftptf, 
hot pressed, \l. 4?.- The Third Kdifion. 
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By THOMAS CLARKSON» M.A. ^ 
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in Boards. 
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life of the HMSt iCHiailnMe pceple exisliu aroooa us. Its puUi- 
oiiioB^wiU fapp as great an en in the liMory the Mcicqr 
thai of their faauT" " ~~** *~ ~~ 
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By THOMAS LE MESURIER. M.A. 
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New College, Oxford, hi 1 vol. 8V0. Price 10*. fid. in Bds. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the FOUR GOSPELS, 
ANmdedeaClrcinDafaaeea pccaliar to oar Lord and tbe 
BvtBBdilata. By JOHN JONES. 
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tics, is addressed to Persons of plain Sense, who seek re- 
ligions Improvement, and exhibits an analytic Detail of 
the Sayings and Works of Jesus Christ, together with the 
Explanations of obscure Pn-sha^es. founded on Facts, as 
far as they could he collected from Historical lavcitlB^ 
lion. In 1 vol. uvo. Price 15?. in Boards. 

• SERMONS on several Subjects. By the late 
Rev. WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. Snbdean of Lincoln. Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's, and Rector of Bishop Wearmouth, 
Author of " Natural Theolocy. Moral Philosophy, ' to. 
lo 1 vol. 8vo. Tbird Edit. Price \Qs. id. iu Boards. 

INTIMATIONS AND EVIDENCES OF A 

FUTURE STATE. By the Rev. THOMAS WATSON. 
In 1 vol. icmo. Tbe Second Edition. Prfce 4s. in Boards. 

POPULAR EVIDENCES, of NATURAL 

RBLfQHMi aadXHRiaTMMlTY. "By the Rev. THOMAS 
WATSON. In I vol. iBme. A new Edit. Price 9a. Boards. 

" I he work contains nwltnm In parvo, is slatalarlr caktakNed l» 
aatwcr the object which It has In tiew ; end as ■ pomitareada^ 
yy."^y>*^9<c toinSddlty, may be icooninMdedto the wlaaa 
book aaclcaeiacaiicredthnMifGMt the eosdia." ttm»n. 
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The Propriefar* of LINDLEY MURRAY'S works have the satisfaction of stating to the Ptiblic, thai the ariditioni, 
ilt«>r«itiuiis. aiut improveuients, which the author liad contemplated, are now coiu|ilctH) ; and are contained in the- 
Lxtccnth. edition of the Grammar, thefae//2Aor the Exercises, and the t«/tt/i or llie Key; lliMt these editions of the 
nooks correspond exactly to one another; and that In every future edition of them, this correspondence will he failh- 
''iilly preserved. It is proper to observe, that the new editions of these books have been considerahly enlarged and 
inproved ; nnd that iu particular, the tenth edition of the Key, contains a copious Alphabetical Index to the Grain- 
oiar, the Exercises, aiid the Key ; in addition of which, it is presumed, will be generally useful, and particularly ac- 
:eptable to students, wli(t have made some progress in the knowledge of nrammar. It U calculated to form at once an 
Indexnlo particulars, and aa Epitome of the chief rules and principles of the languages. 



An ENOLISH GRAMMAR; comprehending the PRINCIPLES and RULES of tiie 

LANGUAGE, illustrated by appropriate EXERCISES, and a KEY to the EXERCISES. 

By LINDLEY MURRdY. In Tao yols. too. iVice One Guinea, in Board). 

The Proprietors of Mr. MURRAY'S GntDimatical Works flatter themselves, that the present Improved edilioH 
of the whole, in two volumes, octavo, in a lar?e letter, and on superfine paper, will be received by the Public with 
approbation. The Anthor has, on this occasion, revised the Grammar, enlarged it very cousideraUly, and adapted the 
wbule to the purposes in view. The additions occupy more i\iin nintty pages of the tirst volume, and aie inter- 
spersed throir^hoilt the book. 

la its present state, the work may be considered as almost t new performance. It contains an ample exhibition of 
the principles of Englifth Grammar, and a copious illustration of those principles ; with many positions and discus- 
sions whicli, it is presumed, will be found not destitute of originality. To teachers of the language, and to olheis, 
wbu wish to extend their knowledge of the grammatical art, or to consult the work as a book of refereuor, these vo. 
lumes may be particularly accept^ible, and may be thought worthy of a place iu ibeir librariei. 



An ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK; witii 
Reading Lessons adapted in the Capacities of Children : 
tn Three Parts, calculated to advance the Learners by na- 
tural and easy Gradations; and to teach OitLograpby aad 
Pronunciation together. By LINDLEY MUKRAY, 
Author of " English Grammar," &c. The Sixth Edition. 
Iu demy 18mo. Price if. (xi. bound. 

•* We recommend to the public this moil iini>ortaDt little 
volume, as the onW work with wliich we are acquainted, Hi the 
Cnxlisli lansuage, for teaching children to read, wrillen hy a plii- 
losoplier anil a man of taate." Lit. Jturn, " We can recommend 
II as ihe best work ol the kind which ha$ lately fallen under our 
Ipipection." Ami Jac. " In tliii book are several useful things, 
not commonly found in mch works." Br/r. Crit. •' This little 
book Is singularly well adapted to answer the purpose for which it 
is intended." M. Rn: " Mr. Murray has compoted one of the 
brit etcmenUry hooks for children in the Englijli (an(ua|«: " Crit. 
Ktv. " This is a »err neat and useful elementary book. Chr. oi. 

FIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

By LINDLEY MURRAY. Fifth Edit, Price 6d. sewed. 
*• This very improred Primmer is intended to prepare the 
teanicr lor the above mentioned Spelling Book, and Is particularly 
Intended l>y the author to assist mothers in the iiwtruction of 
their young children." M. Rn<. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, adapted to the dif- 
fercnt Classes of Learners. With an Appendix, coutaiu- 
Ins Rules and ObservaHons, for assistiux the more ad- 
vanced Students to write with Perspicuity and Accuracy. 

By LINDLEY MURRAY. 
A Dew and improved Editisn, being the Sixteenth. In 1 
vol. Demy iZmo. Price is. bound; and on superfine royal 
Price 5s. in extra Boards. 

An ABRIDGMENT of MURRAY'S ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR. With an Appendix, contatnins Exer- 
cises in Parsing, in Orthography, in Syntax, and in Punc- 
tuation. Designed fur the younger Classes of Learners. 
The Twenty-first Edition, enlarged and improved. Price 
Is. bound. 

ENGLISH EXERCISES, adapted to MUR- 
f RAY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, consisting of Exem. 
pliflcatiuns of the Parts of Speech, Instances of False 
Orthography, Violations of the Rules of Syntax, Defects in 
Pnnclualion, and Violations of the Rules respectiUK Per- 
spicuity and Accuracy. Designed for the Benefit of Pri- 
vate l.earners, as well as for the Use of Schools. The 
Twelfth Edihon, much improved. Price Cs. 6d. bound. 

A KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCISES ; 
calculated to enable private Learners to become their own 
Tustructori in Grammar and Composition. The Tenth 
• Edition. Price £f. bouuJ. The Exeiclsea and Key may be 
bad together. Price bound. 

" Mr. Murray's English Grammar, Engliib Exercises, and Abridg- 
meni of the Grammar, claim our attention, on account of theii 
beini composed on the principle we hire so fre<iucntly rccom.- 
mended, ot combining religious and moral improTement with the 
eleturnis of tcirntific Knowkdge. The lite learned Dr. Blair gare 
hu opinion of it in the lollowing terms:—' Mr. Lindlcy Murray's 
tirammar, wiili the Exercises and the Key in a separate rolume, I 
esteem as a most excellent perlormancc I think it superior to jny 
work of thai nature we )uv« yet had ; and am persuaded that It is, 
by much, the bcftt Grammar ol the bnglisli language extant. On 
Syntax, in parllculir, he has shown a wonderful uogree of acuCenen 
auil precittoo, In atcerUiniDg the proi>riety ot language, amJ iu 



rectifying the numl>e^;^Js^rror^ which writers are apt !o{roinmlf. 
Most useful tne!ieb4X)ks muit ceriainly be to all who are applying 
lhemsel»e» to the arts of composition." Guard, qf tdue. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
READER; or a Selectioti of Pieces, in Prose and Poe- 
try. &c. By LINDLEY MURRAY. 

The Sixth Edit, enlarged and improved. 35. bound. 

" This Introduction may be safely rrcomtnendril, and pul into 
the hands of youth : and the rules and ob-^errations for avsistinK 
them to read with proprtcXy, form to it a very suitably inixoduc- 
tion " M. Rtv. 

THE ENGLISH READER ; or, Pieces in 
Prose and Poetry, selected from the best Writers. De- 
signed to assist young Peisons to read with Propriety and 
Effect ; to improve their Language and Sentiments ; and 
to iiiculcate some of the most importuul Principles of 
Piety and Virtue. With a few preliminaiy Observations 
on the Principles of good Reading. 

By LINDLEY MURRAY. The Seventh Edit.4t. bound. 

" Ttte selections are made with good lasic, and with a view (o 
moral and religious improvement, as well as mere entertainment." 
Brit. Crit, 

SEQUEL to the ENGLISH READER ; or, 
Elegant SeYections, in Prose and Poeiry. Designed to 
improve the hither Class of Learners in Reading ; to esTa. 
blisb a Taste for JnsI and accurate Composition ; and to 
promote Ihe Interests of Piety and virtue. 
By LINDLEY MURRAY. The I bird Edit. 4». bound. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this selcctioo ai the 
best of Us kind." Crit. Rn. 

LECTEUR FRANCOIS; on, I^ecneil dc 
Pieces, en Prose cten Verse, tires des Meillcurs Ecrivains, 
pour servir a perfectionner les jeuiies Gens dans la Lec- 
ture ; a etendre leur Couuoistancc de la Langne Fran- 
coise ; et a leur Inculquer des Principes de Vertu et de 
Piete. Par LINDLEY MURRAY. 

Auteur d'une Grammaire Angloise, &c. Seconde Edit. 
ISnio. Price 4i. 6rf. bound. 

" Especial care has t>een taken to render tlie study of eloqnence 
subservient tovirtue, and to introduce only such pieces as tlull 
answer the double purpose of promoting good principles, and a 
correct and elrgant tasic. This will, no doubt, be found a very 
useful school hook." Af. ftn>. " The student will I5iid his ad- 
riniage in making use of this work, as he will be sure to form 
his taste after the most correct models.'' Crit. Rev. 

INTRODUCTION AU LECTEUR FRAN- 
COIS: on Recncil de Pieces choices; avec I'Explicatioii 
des Idiotisines et des Phrases diflicites, qui s'y trouvkut. 
Par LINDLEY MURRAY, 
Antenr d'une Grammaire Augloise, &c. 
In l2mo. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 
" Mr. Murray has exercised his usual caution and judgment in 
these selections." Ami. Jac. " Not a sentiment has hern ad- 
mitted wiiich can hurt ine most delicate mind ; and in many of the 
pieces, piety and virtut are pl.tced in Uie most amiable and al- 
tracti»e points of view." Gait. Mat . 

LECTURES on BELLES LETfRES and 

LOGIC. By the late WILLIAM BARRON. F. A .S. E. 
And Professorof Belles Lettres and Logic in the University 
of St. Andrews. In 2 vols. Itvo. Price One Guinea. Boards. 

"This work is well calculate for the intiiation of the young 
into the arts of criticism and rhetoric. The style is remarkably 
perspicuous, and at the same time anim.-^tcd ; while the neaineit 
and di'tiiicincM of tUcairanccuicat wcmaver? praise." lit. 
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An ABRIDGMENT of Mr. PINKERTON'S 

MODERN (iEaCRAPHY; and Proff»sor VIN< E S AS 
TRONOMICAL INTRODUCTION. In 1 lat^e v..l h,v„ 
Villi a Selfclion of the moil ujefDl Haps, aconnlely co- 
fried ttom Uioie in Ibc larfrr WorK, all wbich were drawn. 
iMttar th9 Dircciteo tad villi tiw lami inpfoffciBeBU of 
AnowtDriiii. Tbc Second BdlUoa. Price lt». to Vonr4a. 

An INTRODUCTION to Mr. PINKER- 

TON S ,\IiKIL»(;MI N i of hi« MOUERN GEOGKAI'H V, 
for the Uie «f Scb'«>l>, aicuuii'Uiiud Willi Twrnty outline 
Mnp», MlajMcd to till!! lulroduciiuii, and soiled lo otbrr 
OmMlMikMl \^urkb, furtulnK a couipletc JHVCBlle lUat. 

Bv ja4iN WILLIAMS. 
In 1 vol. Ithno. Pnoe 4e. boond ; and with llie AIIm, C«»* 
•Utinff of TwcBljr Maiii, price 6d, Tke Atlu Mpmic 
Price 4«- M. 

An INTRODUCTION lo the GEOGRA- 
PHY or THE NEW TESTAMENT; rodtptising a 8md- 
mzrj Ckrooolngical and Oea(r«pliical View of tkc Bvenii 
recorded rcfpectinf tke Mtoialry of Oar Satioar ; wtib 
Onestioni for Bxmiiliiattoii. ^id n aoeenlcd Index ; pi in- 
4 null) deslKnrd fox the I'se of Yoauf PeTMMM^ and for 
Vie Sunday Employment al' sclloolt. 

|;y I.ANT ( ARIMM I K, I.L.D. 
In I vol. I'Jino. liluBUalecl uiili Maps. .Seoinl K<li1»oii. 
Pfif •■ 'jv r.i.;iriJ-. 
" Wc rtcoinuiend tliii bouk io all micIi ai are anxlotn io obtiiie 
•ccvracT and mciiiM in tkets gMfraohic«l and cltraMloticai 
knowMfe. ■* •u' retatei to tbe HntoiT oT the eveitti reconted in 
tlic writing] ol the Nt« miamrnt." Ut. J^r. 

PITY'S ClltT; a ColUction of iuterestiiig 

Talc*, from thr Woik» «( Mr. Pi^tt. In I vol. iCflM* Mn- 
bellUlurd nilh Wood C'lils. Price 3s. bound. 

THE PATERNAL PRF.SENT; beteg a 

.^C'lnel to l'il>'s Girt. Chiefly selfcted from the Writing's of 
Mr. PratL Eiiil»elli«iied with ll Wood Cuts. 3f. bound. 

. A new TREATISE on . the V^B of the 

QLOBES; or a Pbilotopbical View of the Earth and 
heavens : coinprebending an Account uf the Figure, Ma;;- 
nitnde, and Mi>ti'<n of the Earth ; with the natural Cbanqti 
of ill Sarface, canned by I luods, EartlM|aakciy de- 
•Imied for Ike Instnu lioii »f Youth. , 
By THOMAS KEITH, 
in 1 vol. l^mn. with Copper-platen. Pric fn, in Boardi. 

" Tliii Tolurif t onprclietKH a gn-ai (iu<inlltjr of valuable nift- 
ier in a Mii.-ill ii>ni,i.is:, and «<: think il cannot fail tO annrer Uir 
piirprn*^ tiir wliu ll 11 (5 designed." Brit.Cril. " Tlil» Work is 
abl) fifciiltd.'" Gtn.htv. 

\ INSTRUCTIVE RAMBLES tlmiiglk Loo. 
don and Ita Ewrirona. Bgr Mn. HfeLMB. . 
Complele In 1 vol. Price bonnd. 
** Mueh tot>o«raphieal and hlitorlcal knowledie i» coalitocd In 
(hit volume, miniclcd with pertinent reflcctlont." CrH.nro, 

MATERNAL INSTRUCTION; or, Fa- 
mily I 'ltivertittions. on moral and intereiline Subiecla, 
intersp«r«td with Hiiitory, Biography, and original Stories. 
Dealciied for tiie Perusal of Yoiitli 

By EM/.ABKTII HELME. 
In 2 vols. ICmo. with Fioiitispieccs. Price 6t. in Boards 

" I l>eir IS stinictlilng in tl «• plan ol Ihv present little work, p jr 
iKiilu lv plcaMpg. It if Willi great pleasure thai we cecomru nil 
a Kork.'thedeiiitn of which ij m sensible, and (he executiuci 
Wtitiactorr." Krir.Cwir. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, related 
in Familiar Converiatlont. by a PMber Io Ms Children. In. 

terstHTscd with moral and instrvcttfe Remarks and Ob- 
servations on the most Itadinc and Inltiresting Subjects, 
deaigned for Ibe Perusal of Youth. 

by ELIZABETH HELME. 
In C vols. ICmo. Hs. Bd. with Frontispieces by Hofiwood. 
" 'Ihe prcKnt perlbrmance tee ma excccdinfly well adapted lO 
tbe w o p a wjd wtfpoie. and it is WQithr or a, icspociaWc place lo 
tbejiiveatle fJNwarir.** BHT. oHif. ' 

LETTERS addressed to iT YOUNG lADY, 
jilwinitt the Dalica aiid Characiera Wouiiin are con- 
■Idtnd cUtflf with a Heferenee to preniliof OptnUMa. 

Bjr Mrs. WEST. 
The Second Bdltiou. In 5 vols, i^rao. Price IL It. Bonrdt. 

«* We do act venture without mature deliberaliun to useil. 
tlurt OOt mcfety as critics, uut u parenu, husbanda, and brotlien, 
we can loeomaieDd to uc l#dk* ofariiaio, ' The Letters of Un. 



wesr.** Oft; 

LETTERS addressed to a YOUNG :MA\, 
•n Iiis First Entrance into Life; and adapted lu tlie pcvii- 
lltf ClfOUMlanoKS of the pD sent Timet. ' 

B> Mrs. WEST. 
Tkt 4lh Mil. In 9 ««la. isao. Prior lit. M. 



- . TkedochiMsabfia 

emorrate, wniCBOi. ati4 liberal ; aaCS 



" Ttiii work apfrvi tc u* highlj TiliiiMr 
it teachei a-e oncodox, 

maiincrt wbicli i( recoDmrnds arr whit everr >udieioat narrt* 
would wi»h ^« ion to arlop'. ' Hr,:. crit. " We consider ;h<^K 
lattrn as ifjly Talu»blc, and voutd sirawKiy recocnoKwd liKjs 
to the a;icraion of our jrouafer fr ieadB" fir. Mm. " We car. 
not wiibbold our iriLtuie of pr^iie whlcii a • - - 
li»c nif nt dru.andJ,- Ck<vi. ^ Ed. 
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LET! ERS from Mrs. PALMERSTONE TO 
HER DAUGHTER; luciilcatiu; Morality by eutertamiK 
.Narrauves. By Mm HUNTER, of Norwich, 

lu J vols, post avo. Price I5i. in JBoarda. 

" Thilis avi l y pll.3^:ni ird well caccuicd perfonnancc" ^.O; 

LETl ERS oD NATURAL HISTORY, ec- 
blbMng a View of cbe Power. Ihe Wisdoin. and Good- 
neaa of ibe Deity, ao emlneuily displHfed in ibe Fonnatioa 
of tlieUoiverae,and ihrv^irioMs Relations of utitiirwbicli 
inferior Beings ha»c ro tlie Hiunau Spttie^. Cakubted 
partiroiarly for Uie I -h of SrUools and Youus l-entA.i m 
geiit'ial of holli M-;, III iiidei to iniprc«8 their .Vii.di 
with a )iis>l Kti'juit il-je i i 
Ideat ol lis Gre<il .^ii:n 
entiraved Snhjects. ajipni 
. My JOHN BIGL \M>. In 



•• "Ihe I 

ar,d c.xtrn 



tb' Cieation, and wtlh exalted 
IKiiAiialed by upMfrdtOf 100 

ihle In Ihe, Wfkrk. 
1 vol. I'Jmo. Price Roirdi 

the HMK uit 



fLHirri'T lo :iny tliine of 
rli;i'. /..H. i li.Li'.ij jfijiea.-cd." l:rit. cm. 

A GKAlNiMAR of the (iKEEK LVN- 
GLIAGE, on a new and tniproved I'lau, in Eugluh and 
Gieek. Uy JOHN lo.N l>. 

Mriiibfrof Ihe Philological .Society al Manchester. Neatly 
prioU d in i Juio. 1 he vd edit. Price C-». in Boardf«. 

" Jl.i) work is in realitjr what in the litle-paae it proietseii* 
be, a Creek (irammar upoo an immnmt, as wcU a* « wrv ^a. 
We cannot but regard Mr. Jones's creeic Crammr at a book ika: 
will be p<{iiliar;v «f r»it'-nl)lc o those who «tud» or teach 
Greek langiiaiti-." Imp. Hi-v. " Ji cxhiljils m.wiy prooti of la- 
((nuitjr and eatrrisivc ixscarch, of a nitod acoie and viganak 
4nd habl:ually. and oitcn siioc«sai)dly, emploMi fa nlllninrtii 

GR^EK EXERCISES, in Syntax, Kllipsa, 
Dialento, Prosody, and Metaphrases, (after tlie Mav 
ner of • Clarke's and Mair's Introduction to the reak- 
inij pf Latin, ') adapted to the Grammars of Eton, W«t- 
tenlull. Moore, Bell, and Holmes. To wbicb is pttfii- 
ed» a concise but compr. hensive Svutax. 

By the Rtv. WILLIAM NEILSON, D.D. 
Minister of Dufi lalk, Inland. The Second Edition. Il 
1 vol. 8VO. Price d<. in Boards, and witk tbe Key. an. 
" This woffc strictly fulOs the piotaiions of Uw Tlllr ■sat ' 

An UNIVERSAJ. FRENCH GR^AMMAB, 

be\nz an afc iir.ilc .SyfiH-iii of French Accidence und ||»> 
tax, on an iiiipiuv<>d Plan. |;y NICOLAS HAMEL. 
Fifth Kriition. Price J.v. 6ti. hound. 
" of the mai.y excellent trench C.raminars now in use. thii j 
aiaoat the bett."-" u is both comprebcnsive ana concfrc, iri 
It as web sutapied as onn OMmanars tor the uic of schook-- 
" Hc hascoapoieahis Mfk «■ sooad priKMcs sad caaet dcfr 
aitioBSi^" ifiaiMok d^modt our CMBaradaUoa.* . 

GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES UPON 
THE FKLNCH LANOUAOB, conaared with ihe ; 

By NICHilAS HAMBL. 

The Third Edition, with great ImproveinenU. Price 2t.6d. 

THE WORLD in MINUTURE; contain, 
ing a curious and ftUhfol Aceeuni of the SttomUon, Ex- 
lent, Prodaciioaa, OovennMnl, Popalation, Dieas, Man- 
ner*, Cttrioritlea, dec &e. of tbe different Connfrieii of 
tbe WgrM. compiled fh»m tbe best Authorities ; with 
proper Kefereitces to the mn»t esscnlLtl Itules r.f the French 
Unfinage, prefixed tu the Work, snd the Translation of 
the difticnlt Woi lb and idioinatical Expressions: a Book 
particularly useful to Students in <ieopraphy. History, ot 
the French Language. fiy NICHOLAS HAMBL. 
The Second Bdltlon. la l vol. itno. Prtoo 4s. bonai. 

Au ALPHABETIC KEY to PROPRIA 

QL/K MARIBUS. QUAi GENUS, and AS IN PR^ENTI. 
containing all Ibe Examples declined and tratislalml. With 
tbe Kulca quoted under each, and numerical RefernBcna to 
tbecoutexL By J. CAREY, LL.D. 

In 1 vol. ICmo. PiiccCj. id. bound. 

SCANNING EXERCISES for YOUNG 
PROSODIANS, eontiining Ibe tiist Two Epistles from tiie 
Electa; ex Ovidio. scatned and proved by tbe Rules of tbe 
Eton Grammar, .'iid in rrspersed wiih occasional Remarka 
By J. CARKY, LL. D. Price U. in Boards. 

LATIN PROSODY MADE EASY. By J. 
CAREY, L.1,.0. private TMcbar ofthe CfauMet, FlnMk 
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XAtiKuace. and Short Hand. HesidM other material Im- 
piovi iuciits, ill almost every Paije, tJiis Edition contains a 
iiiiiinte Accoont of above Fifty dilfcrent Species of Verse 
— Fiirtber Noliees of aucient Proniintiation— a Disserta- 
tion on the. Power of the hihial S.— Melricil Key to 
Horace's Uiles— Synopsis of Uts Metres— A copious Index, 
^c. <fec. In 8V0. A new Kditiow. considerably eiilarstd 
:«iid Improved. Price U)s. 6d. in Boards. 

" Tbij »oik appeinito us l.kelv to prove a very usciul pubSica- 
tlon. '1 lie 1 ulcs are givin iri L:iiin vrne, «nd HficrwarJii expUined 
and tliicUiaicit In EiiRli'h. riir »iuhoi seems to ilicr.iiiRiilr. i;n- 
dti^tiind the principles ol his »ul)jcci ; «nd he hai treated il lully, 
accurately, and inscuious y." AJ»«/i(.> Hri>. 

A KEY to CHAM BAUDS EXERCISES; 
being a correct Translation of tbe various Exercises c«in- 
lainetl in tbut Book. By i:. J. VOISIN. Price .U. bound. 

THE ARITHMETICIAN'S GUIDE; or, 
a Cnntplete Exercise Book, for tbe Use of pul>lic Schnolt 
and private Teachers. By WILLIAM TAVI.on, 

Teai;ner of the Mathematirs, &c. &c. ic. The Fifth, 
Hdidun. hi I'vol. 12mo. Price 3jk. bound. 

HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS for the Use of Young People; witb aSelec- 
tiou of British and (ieii' iul Bin«raphy. AiC. 

By UlCHMAL MANGNAL. 
The Fifth Edition, coriecttd, In 12ido. Price 4s. bound. 

THE SCHOL.\R'S SPELLING ASSIST 
ANT. Intended for tbe l/se of Schools and private 
Tuition. By THU.MAS CAIIPENTER, 

Master of tbe Academy, llford, Essex. The 1th Edition, 
corrected and improved. Price Is. 3d. bound. 

THE NEW ORTHOGRAPHICAL AS- 
SISTANT or ENGLISH EXKRCISE IIOOK, 

Written on au Improved Plan, for the more speedy In- 
Btrnctioii of younti Persons in the Art of Spellini:. and Pro- 
nnuciation, intended for the Use of Schools. 

By THOMAS CARPENTER. Price Sj. Bound. 

THE CHILD'S MONITOR ; or, Parental 
Instruction. In Five Parts, conlaining a great Variety of 
Progressive Lessons, adapted to the (Jomprehensioii of 
CbiMren; calculated f* instmct them in ReiidiitK, in the 
U»e of Stops, in Spelling, and in Dividing Words into pro- 
per Syllables; and at the same Time to give them some 
Knowledge of Natural History, of the Scriptures, and of 
several other sublitue and important Subjects. 

By JOHN HORNSEY. Price . Is. Bound. 

"Tilts is one of the bti I conceited and most practically u»e(«l 
publiCKttons for cliildren that \»c Unue seen. The title-page suflicl- 
enlly explains the Istclllgent author's plin and de*ipii, and we can 
safelv assure our rradrn that lie lus executed them with equal jkill 
and lidc'i'v." Atitijae, 

THE BOOK of MONOSYLLABLES ; or, 
an introduction to the Child's Monitor, adapted to the 
CapacitieB of young Children. 1h two Parts, calculated to 
instruct by familiar Gradations in tbe llrst Principles of 
Education and Morality. 

By JOHN HOKNSEY, Price I«. 6rf. 

Tbil obvious utUitv ot this plan i» sucli as to require no cotn- 
inent. Mr. Hornsey lias executed it in a manner highly creditable 
to h-8 iiiRcnuity and industry : for lie has contrlred not only tu 
con»cy ttic proposed information to liis young readers, but to 
blend wiiJi It mucli moral and rcliEioJS instruction." Anti J ic. 

A SHORT GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, simplilied to the Capacities of Children. 
In Four Parts. 1. Orthography. C. Analogy. 3. Prosody. 
4. Syntax. Witb Retuarks and appropriate Questions.— 
Also, an Appendix, in Three Parts, l. Grammatical Re- 
solutions. &c. 2. False Syntax, A:c. ' 3. Kulth and Obser- 
vations for assisting youug Persons to speak and write 
with Perspicuity and Acciimcv. 

By JOHN IIORNSEV. 
A new Edit, corrected and greatly improved Price 2s. ltd. 



A VOCABULARY; Englwh and Greek, ar- 
ranged systematically, to advance the Learner in scicu- 
liht as wril as verbal Knowledge. Designed for the Use 
of Schools. By NATHANIEL HOWARD. Price 3i. 

" The (;reel( language in so copious that few persons ever mas- 
ter llie tocabiibry. 'I'hc present woik m we'l calculated to expedite 
the knowlrder ul' lho<ic trims of n.itiiral history, uf art, and science, 
wiiicli arc coniiiionly the last learned, and the firi rorgotlcn." 
Crit. R.1'. 

THE NEW PANTHEON ; or, an Intro- 
duction to the Myth«l''>gy 4^f the Ancients, in Question and 
Answer. Compile*! prijicipally for the Use of Females. 

By W. JILI.ARD HORT. With Plates. Price 

" The new I'afttheon is scrupulously dtllcate; it is also well ar- 
ranged, and well wiiiten." Ectn:. Rrj. " It would be urjust not 
to it'Cummcnd this unilc as an elefant and useiul companion tu 
young persons of both wxcs.'" Gmt. Mag. 

POITER S TRANSLATION of the TRA- 

GEt>JE8 of EURIPIDES. In 2 vols. 8To. Price IRj. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 

BOTANY. By J, E. SMITH, M.D. F.U.S. P.L.S. 

lu one vol. Hvo. with I5 Plates.. Price 14$. lu Boards. 
A few Copies arc coloured by desire. Price M. 8s. Bds. 

The Plan of this Work is to render the Science of Bota- 
nical Arrangement as well as the general Structure and 
Atutomy of Plants accessible, and in every Point eligible 
for yonne Persons of either .SfX, who may be desirous of 
mnkiiig this elegant and useful Science i Part of their Edu- 
cation or Ainuseiiieiit. 

INSTITUTES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By JOHN GRANT, A.M. In Hvo. Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 

This Work is chielly desii;ned for Schools, and is In- , 
tended not to supersede the Use of our common Gram- 
mars, but to supply their Defects. Its primary object is to 
funiish the senior Scholar with a complete UJgesl of the 
Rules and Principles of the Latin Lnngnage, and to atford 
tbe Teacher a useful Book of occasional Reference. 

LESSONS for YOUNG PERSONS in HUM- 
RLE LIFE, calrniatcd to promote their Improvement in 
the Art of Reading, in Virtue and Piety, and particularly 
in the Knowledge of the Duties peculiar totbeir Stations. 
Price 3s. 6d. iu Boards. 

" Very neatly printed, and well selected, contalninfi a ireat 
store of instruction m a small compass." Brit. Crit. " In ap- 
pearance, cheapness, and moral tendency, thti compilation re- 
sembles those of tiie excellent l.indlcy Murray. It inculcates the 
most useful aentimenis in a yery luluble for/n, and well deserres 
patron.ige." F.clfctU- Rtv. 

MATHEMATICS SIMPLIFIED, and 
PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED by the Adaptatlbn of the 
principal Problems to the ordinary Purposes of Life, and 
by a progressive Arrangement, applied to the most fami- 
lial Objects iu the plainest Terms ; tofcether with a rx>m- 
plete Ecs.iy on the Art of surveying Lands, ice. by such 
simple Inventions as nuy forever banish the Necessity o 
costly and complex Instruments. 

By Captain THOMAS WILLIAMSON. 
Author of tbe Wild Sports of India. In 8vo. witb 2.1 
Plates. Price 9*. in Boards. 

TAYLOR S USEFUL ARITHMETIC ; or, 
the most necessary Parts of the Science of Numliers ren- 
dered easy. The id edit, corrected and improved. Price 
Is. 6d. Also, a Key to tbe useful Arithmetic ; containing 
Answers to all the Questions and Exercises, and Directioiu 
ft)r th« Solution. Price is. 

A SEQUEL to the useful ARITHMETIC ; 
•r, an Atl«iinpt to explain and exemplify tbe Nature, 
Principles, OiieraUons, and proper Application of the 
higher BjMnches of the Science of Numbers; iiicludiug 
appropriate Esercise*, Questions, Contractions, and Ta- 
bles ; designed to succeed the former Tract, and complete 
a System of Arttbuietical lustructiou. 

By ADAM TAYLOR. Price 4<. bound. 



• ' POETRY, 

THE MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH 
BORDER; consisniig of Hiitlorical and RoiiianUc Ballads, 
collected in the Southern Counties of Scotland ; witb a 
few of a modem Date, founded on local Tradition. With 
an Introduction, and Notes by the Editor, 

WALTER SCOrr» Esq. Advocate. 
The Third Edition'. In .1 vols. 8vo. linely prinleri by Bal- 
lantyne of Edinburgh. Price 1^. lOs. in Boards. 

The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, a 
ru«iu, with Ballade and Lyrical Pieces. 

By WALTEU 8C01T, £«q. 



Elegantly printed by Ballautyne, on snperfine wove Paper, 
and hot. pressed. The Eighth Edition. In 4lo Price 2/. V5. 
in Boards. A few Copies are printed on fine Paper. Price 
3/. irtA 0^. iu Boards.— This Volume, with Marmion, forms 
the Whole of Mr. Scott's Poetical Works. 
Also au Edition in uvo. Price \0s. *yd, in Boards. 

BALLADS and LYRICAL PIECES. 

By WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price Ts. fW, in Boards. 
The two latter Works, with " iWamuoH," c^utais 
Hie whole of Mr. Scott's original Poetry. 
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STR TRTSTREM,iMetiM!d 

1 bti (rcnlli Century. 

>>v THOMAS of LKCILnOUNE. callM the HMYMER. 
F.dilc4 from dMABcMnieck U», b| WilLTER SCOTT, iHq. 
Second BiHfloa, la rajal <fvo. Price 15*. In Boanls. 

THE NATURE of THINGS; a Didactic 

Poem. TraiMltled from the Latfu 4t TITIIS LUCRE. 
TIUHCAftUS.accompuiicd widi the origtml Tat, and 
tihisti^ted by Noiet. pMloloclcal and eiphinittnr. 

By JOHN MASON OOOD. 
fit 2 vols. 4lo. embellitbrd with ('lefutitykCflinVdi IMft. 
tUpieces. Piice 4^. *s. in Board*. ' 

MADOC APoen^ IbTwoFM. 

By ROBERT SOI'THRY. 
Ill S vob. ffiOlKap. elegantly piint^d by Ballantrne, with 
^our bcantiral \ itrn. lit"*. Piiic 1C5. in Uoards. 

A few Copies oi the otigiiial Qa.irto Ediiiun may be bad, 
price 0/ 

ror 4 bi|b cbancter of lliis work, at An. JUv. IdOi. 

JOAN OP ARC. An Epic Poem. 

ny ROBF.KT SOUTH FY. 
Ill 2 v»|g. fcMiltcitp Bvo. TUf Hecond Edition. V2t. Boards. 

. M£TRICALTALES, and oLUer Poeim, Se- 
l!lFClf4rroai Ibr " Annual Aaiboloeif.'' 
By ROBERT SOU THEY, 
la 1 vol. fiMlMtp «eo. Pifee Sr. M. in Bmnto. 

POEMS, includini: II 1 Visions of the Mtid 
«f OrieaiM. By ftOBKHT i|OUTH£Y. 

In « vol*. Price lit. la Bcardi. 

TTIALAR A THE DESTROYER, t Metrical 

Rdiiiiiiti, witn ttipioti* Note*. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
El»-8siitly printed in « vole. fuoUcap 8vo. 14i. In Boards, 

POEMS. Hy William Wordsworth. Ah- 

tlj r of ViW I yr:c.'ii Ballads. In 2 vols, fdolsciip 8vo 
degaiitly piinted ou wove Paper, and bot-preaacd. Price 
Ite. in esfaBoardi. 

THE POE.>TS of OSSTAN ; rontainiug the 
Poflical Wurks ot Jum^s M^icphcrsou, £aq. (q Proaoaad 
Ubyme; aMth Kou-i nuil lllustntiouii. 

By >ULCULM LAUiQ, E«q. 
Ta « hirte vnle. 8w, Price II. io>. la Botrdi. 

THE WANDERER of SWITZERLAND 
attd other Poems. By JAMES MONTGOMERY. ' 
1 ill Ml Edit, in I vol, foolscap 8vo. Price 5j. in Board*. 

" Mr. ?.ft>f!trt>iii<ry dispUya » rich and roma' tir fancr « 
tender 1>< n. ^ cupio'i^ and acUre comniand n: imagery and 
lir.iru.ige, in<: Jir irrtsi^'.iblp Influrrscr ovrr the feelings.*' Bel. krv 
" l-i.r 1 very h r . > J'.iimcum- of ihis vor ime, tee Anm. Hiv. 1«05. ' 

PO£ftIS. By James Gkauamb. Io ft Vo- 
IvBies, Foolaeiip 8vi|. Price tfit. 

Vol. I. cootaiaimr tbe Sabbath (5tli Edition) ; SaMntb 
Watka ; tbe Rural Calendar ; and unaller Poenu. 
, Vol. II. coutntnins tbe Birds Of ^COtllBd ; aad JfaiT 
Sliiarl, a Drainalic Poem. 

THE BIRDS of SCOTLAND, BIBLICAL 
! H TtKE8« and TFIE RURAL CALENDAR, «rllh otber 

Poems. By JAMES GRAHAM E. 

Aulbor of The Saiilrath." a Poem, in I vol. fMteae 
8vo. Price 7$. in Boards. 

The SABBATH, » Poem. To which are 

added* SABBATH WALKS. 

By JAMES GRAHAMB. 
In t voL footacap Bvu. Piice da. ta Boards. The tmh edit. 

POEMS. BvMts. OpiR Tl.!> Fourth Edi- 
U'-'h. u itii it tieMiiliiiil Frontiepiece, Trice ff in Bnartis 

•' Mr*. Op:e'« »<»lume of p«eim would tiSTeoh i i > d i- vi 
thor a Ttrr coiuidtralitc reuatalion, UKHtglt her iorn, r *^.r. « \,.a 
I ttbody aakaeoa." Ao. 
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THE WARRIOR'S RETURN, ani 

POEMS. Hr Mia. OPIE. 

In foolscap 8fo. enbellisbod with aProatlsplece. Price 

6». in exfra Honrrlf. 

POEMS and PLAYS. By Mi^ West. 
4 vols, foolscap 8VO. bot-preteod. Pitoe it. Sa, la 

MISCELLANEOUS POETRY ; conaisUn? 
of TRAN.SLATIOV.*! from the Icelandic, ftitUan. SMais^ 
PorfnKne$e, fierman. &c. By the Hod. W. HBBBBKT 
In 2 vols post Hvo. Pri< e Jfis. in Booida. 

>'or a hifh ch&ncier of t\i[i Work see 4iai. JUv. UK. 

THE WORKS of Thomas ruATXEnTOK, 
eoaaktinc of all tbe Piece's containei! im 1u>» n v s ['<>rin». 
Cfaatlerton s Misccllauies.Tind iIk vuppi. inMit »iiiimofc 
than an e<jual Potlion of new Matter, In 3 larEcvois. 
»vo. Price U. lit. 6d. in Boards. 

ALPRSD, an Epic Poem, in TweiAj4m 

Booke. By JOSEPH COTTLE. 

In voh foolscap HTo. Tbe Sd EdtUoa. lOi. M. 

POEMS. By S. T. CoLBRiDG?. The 
Edition. In foolscap 8vo. Price 6«. 6d. in Boards. 

ODES of PINDAR, tramtated iron 

Gnek with Notes and Illustration!;. 

• B^ e. WEST, Esq. LL. D. and II. PYE^ Esq 
To wMehls prefixed a nissertation on tbe 01ympi« ~ 

By GILBERT WEST, E«|. LL. D. * 
A iirw r.ilition in 2 vols. l^mo. PriC^1l«*ltt 

CONTEMPLATIONS, a Poem,^ 'TUiL 

and other Poetical Conipoaftlons. ^ ' 

By JOHN PENWAKNi:. Price tit. la ttlia Boai*. 
POEMS. By Samuel Eoertov BnvDCEf, 
Esq. N fbolcap 8vo. price "it. in extra Boards, tbe rouilj 
Edition with considerable additions. 

THE HIGHLANDERS, and o|iier Ptow. 

By Mrs. GRANT. 
In I vol. foolscap P.vn ttie cd edit. Price tr. in extra tttt 

- THE MINSTREL, Book Third, beias « Coa* 
tlnuaUun of Dr. BBATTIB's Poems. In I t^Tmo. Piiw 
6f< in Boards. 

ANCIENT HISTORIC BALLADS, con- 
tainiug. 1. Kichurd l'l:iiitTi;»'jii t 'Vlio ("livc of Mora 
the Man of Sorrow.— 3. Ibe Battle of Floddon.— 4. Tbe 
Hernii t of Warkwortb.-5. Hardyknate. la one fol. ftds- 
cap 8vo. Pr ice 5i. in Boards. 

LETTERS and SONNETS, on Moral and 
other inlerf-stins SnbJecU. Addressed to Lord John RaMCL 

Rv FIIMUND CARTWRIOHT. D.D. 
Preln riiisiy nf r incnhi, and Chaplain to iiis Grace 'tbi 
Duke of Bedford. In one vol, foolscap 8vo, Price 5s. 

I^ARTENOPEX DE BLOIS. A Komance. 
In Pour Cantos. Freely trauglaied from tin i i - nrh of M 
LE GRAND, with Notes. Py WILLIAM STLWaHT ROSE 
In 1 vol. 4to fl.uuiillv imiitMj by Ballanfyiie. with oa* 
melons rn<:i,ivin6B, from Dcsi|!ns by Mr. Richard Snifieb 
illnstraiivp . f the Scenery and Habits of Ibe TwelAh aaA 
Tliirteenta Centuries. Price '21. 2s. in Boards. 

THE RESURRECTION. A Poetn 

By JOHN STEWART, tM|, 
In I vol. foolscap 8vo. Price Ti. io cvirn dirds. 

• EDWYand ELGIVA, and !Sir EVKRAKD. 

Two Talea. By the Hcv. ROBERT Bi and. 
, In 1 vol. foolscap gvo. Price 7j. in boards. 

w* read these two poeas with real situfaciion. «■ <t have 

no hesitaiiofl in promitinn tlie ioTersof poetry, iliai ti.et will herr 
meet with spaa tm beauHAil pmsmCmO^ very immnMSm 

METRICAL LEGENDS, and other PORHS 
By CliAR:.ES KIRRPATRiCK 8HARPB. Esa. 
laieoLaw. Pikest.laBeiidB, 



AMADIS of GAUL, frc^m the Spanish Ver- 
sion of Aaiciordniirz rte Montalvo.iHtba Pivfece he 
. . u... ROBERT SOUTUBY. 
la Four bandsomo Volumes, lemo. Price IL 1$. m Boards. 

We c»n recommend tni» w. rk with Ceaadcaee." 

PALMERIN of ENGLAND. 

Vf FRANCISCO D6 HOREAS. 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 



Corrected by Robert Sontbey, fmm fiip 

With Amendments. In four lar^^e vols lool&cupavo Pnee" 

It. Rs. ill Rmrrls 

THE KiN IGHTS. Tales illitstrative of the 

MARVELLOUS. By R. C. DALLAS. Esq. 

In I vols. dtiAdeciiro. Price U,. in Boards. 

.2",£J^JS* A Tale. In 

lvol.i<mo. Prtea^.biBaarts. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES, AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 



«« This is an ioirrtitiin, airectinK, ind inslructitc tile, replete 
aVth good 8«nie and (ood morals. The narratWcls ably wruien, 
the language i« (ood, and Uic »en(iment« are unrxceptionablr." 
AnSi Jac- .!"rh>« n a TrrY pleaiinj and • ell-lo'd tale." Br.C*. 

THE MORALITY of FICTION; or, an 
ln>\utry into the Tendency of Fictitious Narrative!, with 
Observations on some of the most Eminent. 

By H. MUKRAY, Atithor of " The Swiss Emi|rant«." 

In I vol. liimo. Price 4t. in Boards. 
*• We cannot too bijlxlj commend the design and execution o' 
thia luHe work. We see nothing in it liirougliout, that doc^ not 
tend to the improtement of ta»tc, aud moral ientiment. Brix. crif. 

WOMEN : THEIR CONDITION and IN- 

FLmiN<;K »N SOCIETY. By JOSEPH ALEX.SEGUR. 
Translated from the trench. In 3 vols. 12ino. Price 12*, 

A GOSSIP'S STORY, and LEGENDARY 

TALE. By Mrs. WEST. 

In 2 vols. i2mo. Foarth Edition. Price 7». iu Boards. 

A TALE of the TIMES. By Mrs. West. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. Second Edition. Price 6d. sewed. 

THE ADVANTAGES of EDUCATION i 
or. The History of Maria Williams. A Tale, for very 
Young Ladies. By Mrs. WEST, 

The irt Edit. In 2 vols. 12mo. Price 7s. in Boards. 

SIMPLE TALES. By Mrs. Opie. Second 
Edition. In 4 vols. ISmo. Price il. U. in Boards. 

•* In the tale* now before us we find much of the fame merits as 
In her beautiful story of Adeline »«owbrar ; the same truth and 
delicacy of sentiment, the same tracelul simplicity in the dialogue 
parts of the vrork ; and the same happy art of presenting ordinanr 
feeUiigs and occurrences in a manner that irresiiiibly commands 
«ur t'ympathy and affection." Kd. Rrv. 

THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. A 

TALE. ByMrs.OPiE. 

The Fourth Edition, with a Frontispiece. 4i. fid. in Boards. 

ThU Tate is replete with interest, and poisesses pathos enough 
le affect the heart af the mo't callous of critical readers." M. Rtv. 

' ADELINE MOWBRAY; or, the Mother 
anA Daughter. A Tale. ByMrs.OPiE. 

Tbe Second Edition. In 3 vols. 12mo. 13i. 6d. iff Boards. 
"These Tolumcs are, both in their design and execution, so su- 
perior tothojc which we usually enco>in(er under ilie t.tle ol No- 
vels, that we can safely recommend them to Uie perusal of our read- 
ers." Mm. Rtv. 

THADDEUS of WARSAW. A Novel. 

By Miss PORTER. 
. The Fifth Edition. In 4 vols. Prict Us. In Boards. 

" Thaddeus is a work of genius, and has nothing to tear at the 
candid bar of taste : he has to receire the pi-ecious meed ol svm- 
pathy from esery reader of unsopliistioated sentijseni and genuine 
fi;eling." Imp. Rn>. "This.wor* hu more merit than can De 
ascribed to tile crowd of productions of this class, and inculcates 
virtuous and magnanimous sentiments." M Rtv. 

THE MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO. A Ro- 
mance: iaterspersed with some Pieces of Poetry. 
By ANN RADCLIFFE, 
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Author of the Romance of the Forest. The Sixth I'.&iiinn 
in 4 vols. l2mo. Price \l. 4*. in Boards. * 

THE ROMANCE of the FOREST; inte- 
spersed with some Pieces of Poetry. 

By ANN RADCLIFFE. 
The Seventh Edition, in 3 vols. iSmo. Price 15*. in Boards. 

A SICILIAN ROMANCE. 

By ANN RADCLIFFE. 
The Third Edition, in 2 Vols. l2mo. Price 7s. in Boards. 

THE CASTLES of ATHLIN and DUN- 
BAYNE, a Highland Story. • By ANN RADCLIFFE. 
l2mo. Price M. (>d. in Boards. 

MEMOIRS of MARMONTEL. Writtonby 
Himself. Containing hU Literary and Political Life, and 
Anecdotes of the Principal Characters of the El(;bteenlb 
Century. A new Edition, corrected throughout, lu 4 vols. 
l2mo. Price One Guinea in Boards. 

" This is one of the most interesting produclioni which has 
issued from the f reoch press since rhe revolution." Al. Rm>. 

THE LAKE of KILLARNEY. A Novel. 

By ANNA MARIA PORTER, 
In 3 vols.'12mo. Price 13s. 6d. in Boards. 

THE HUNGARIAN BROTHERS. 

By MISS ANNA MAUIA PORTER. 

In 3 f olumes l2mo. Second Edit. Price 15s. in Bds. 

" The incidrnts of this Novel are sinking, and many of the 
charactrrs are finrly drawn. The two brothers arc models of tliat 
chivalrous heroism witii which Miss Hortcr has on other occasions 
proved l>erself to be intimately acquainted." Crit, Rtv. 

THEODORE ; or, the ENTHUSIAST. In 
Four Volumes 12mo. Price 11. Is. in Boards. 

THE F.ATAL REVENGE ; or, the Family 

of MONTORIO. A ROMANCE. 
By DENMS JASPER MURPHY. 
In S Volumes 12mo. Price 1^ Is. in Boardi. 

ARTLESS TALES. In 3 vohi. 12mo. 
By Mrs. HURRY. Price 15s. in Boards. 

THE WILD IRISH BOY. By tlie Author of 
MONTORIO. In 3 vols. iCmo. Price I6s. 6d. in Boards. 

ROMANTIC TALES. By M. G. LEWIS, 
Author of the Monk, Adelgitha, &c. In 4 vols. l2mo. 
Price !^ 4s. in Boards. 

THE RING AND THE WELL. A Ro- 
mance. In 4 vols. l2mo. Price IRc. in Boards. 

Tlie HOUR of TRIAL, a Tale. By MARY 
ANNE NERI. Author of Ihe " Eve of San Pietro." Jii- 
3 vols- 12mo. Price I5s. in Boards. , 
" This is an interesting story, told in very plouing languaje." 
Anti-Jiie. Rtv. 



AGRICULtllRE, GARDENING, S(c: . 



A TREATISE on the CULTURE of THE 
VINE, exhibiting new and advantageous Methods of pro- 
pagating, cnltivatiuR, and training that Plant, so as to 
render it abundantly fruitful. Together with new HlnU on 
the Formation of Vineyards in England. 

By WILLIAM SPEECHLY. 
The Second Edition, with Adrtitious. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
illustrated with Six Copper-plates. Price 1.1*. Ih Boards. 

A TREATISE on the CULTURE of THE 
PlNE AFPLE.and the Managcmentof the Hot-house. 
By WILLIAM SPEECHLY. 
The Second Edition. In 8vo. Price Ms. In Boardi. 

ATREATISEonthe CULTURE and MA- 
NAGEMENT OF FRUIT-TREES, in which a new Me- 
tbnd of Pruning and Training is fully described. To 
which is added, a new and improved Edition of " Obser- 
vations on the Diseases, Defects, and Injuries, in all 
Kinds of Fruit 4nd Forest Trees ; with an Account of a 
particular Method of Cure." Published by Order of Go. 
vernment. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, F.A.S. and F.8.A. 
Late Gardener to His Majesty at Kensington and St. 
James's. Member of tlie Economical Society at St. Peters- 
burgh, &c. ice. A new Bdttion, with 13 folding Plates. 
Price I'Zs. in Boards. 

A TREATISE oq FORMING, IMPROV- 
ING, and MANAOINQ COUNTRY HENIDENCCSi and 



on the Choice of Situations appropriate to every Class of 
Purchasers- In ail which tbe object in view is to unite in a 
better manner than has hitherto been done, a Taste found, 
ed in Nature, witii Economy and Utility, in construcliuf 
or improving Mansions, and other Rurul Buildings, so as 
to combine Architectural Fitness with Picturesque Effect; 
and in forming Gardens. Orchards, Farms, Parks, Ple^. 
sure Grounds, Shrubl>eries, all kinds of useful or decora* 
tive Plantations, and every Object of Convenience, or 
Beauty peculiar to Country Seats, according to the extent, 
character, or style of Situations, and the rank, fortune, 
and expenditure of Proprietors, from the Cottage to the 
Palace. With an APPENDIX, containing an hnquiry intii 
the utility and ments of Mr. Repton's mode of shewing 
Effects by Slides and Sketches, and Strictures on his Opi- 
nions and Practice iu Landscape (I'ltrdeniug ; illustrated 
by descriptions of Scenery and Buildings, by references to 
Country Seats, and Passages of Country in most Parts of 
Great Britain ; and by'Tblrty two Engravings. 

By JOHN LOUDON. Esq. F.R.S. 
Member of the Society of Arts, Commerce, &c. London; 
of the Society of Agriculture, Planting, &c. Bnth ; 
Author of a "Treatise on Hothouses aud "Observa- 
tions on Landscape Gardening," 6iC. in two vols. 4lo. 
Price .V. Ms. in Boards. 

" The task which Mr. Loudon h«s undertaken, is one for whIcU 
he appears to have been peculiarly well qualified; not one of the 
several writers who have preceded him in the same line can be said 
to possess those extensive views and that maturity of judgment which 
cbsrsctsriNi the work before us." 9«r. S/v, 
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U PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, 

A SHORT TREATISE on SEVERAL liM- 

1M«0\ KMENTS I. , , rilh m ule ni HOT HOUSKS. 

f} J. LOUDON, L6i\. VM S. In Hvo. Frire ICf. in Bds. 

*' To all pcrtont tntcrrsted in |Xi^*cning knuwledar rciprciinf 
Jte economjr ot Hoi- liuu::et, (tc would leConiinena tiiia p' rior- 
tuner." iJt. ya.irr.. 

THI) ENGLISH PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 
TURE, f xeiiiplitird ill the M Jtingriiicnt of a Faiisi in 
Irebmd, beloncioc to the Exti of Coii> nsluun, at Stauic in 
the Cvunljr of Meitk : wllfa an Aiipvudix, conlaiuinf , Ant. 
« comparative BstinMte of Ibe Irwb ud EuglUh MfMie of 
Colnre, u to Praflt and Loat; aad, •ecoBdiy, a reguiai 
Rotalioa of Crupi for a Period of Six Years. 

By RICHAKI) IMRKIMSON. 
In 1 vol. 8vi>. illiistrated with Kir^iaviiies. 9*> in Boards. 

THE EXPERIENCED FARMER, enlarged 

ami imiin.ved, ur COMI'I.KI K rilACIICK OF AORI- 
CL'l.TL RF, .icfoiilidL' to tli' l.it»»l I I'l nrnv Liiieiils. 

The wbuU rounded mi tli'- Antlxn » outioliservaiions 
•lAbUacKial FApntiiiriils. U> RK MAHD I'ARKINSON. 
Ill X'uluiiifg rivo Price \l- j'.. ii> Guards. 

•THE COMPLETE FARMER ; or, GENE- 
RAL nu i IONAKV ..( AlillicrLT'TRK and Ul illW- 
DUY, cotiiprt- litiidi:!,' the most iiiiprovtd MetlxMl of Cul- 
tivation, the dillertriit .M«tl«;» of ratsiii? 1 iniber. Frail 
and oUier Treca, aad tii«^ uoderu MauagcmcDt of live 



HURST, KEUr AN0 Oibik 

sttt^ villi Bewrlpliont of fte taatt approved Imple*. 
uienia, MnelAHiry, M Fun Bnlldtan. 

Plftii Bdllion, in S huge 4to. vola. wtollf re-witttui 
and eiilarfcd, ttonlainiiig 100 BagmtagK^ race 6i.6». tu 

Boards. 

It hii;> Im'<'ii (be particular aim of the Rditor to present 
ilte Ui-acUi »ith a riill Exfdtcatioii of (he iniineroiis Termi 
oi (lie Art, unit at the same riiiie l<> ailurd biui a View (4 
modern or unproved prnctiml linsbundry. so arran^r^ 
and methodi(!ed as ti» be capable nf icady reference, i 
I'oint which he conceives lo he uf the utmost Importr^iict 
to pr.iciir.ll Farmrrs. 

THE EXPERIENCED FAKMER'S Opi. 
nionon Gypsum or riasler, fhim bis own Obscivition 
and Practice in Ameriraand Ensiuiid. 

h\ KICHAHn I'AKKINSOV, 
Anthoi of the l A|ieiii-iiccrl I :irmt r, and other Pracfirai 
Works on Agriculture. In out vol. i>vo. Fr|ce 3s. ia Bds. 

A REVIEW ofthe REPORTS to tbeHOASD 

of A(;i;IcrLTUIlH. from the \i)rlhcrn Departrueni of 
Liiclaiid ; tum|Hii»in<i! Nortliuiiihertand. Diiibain. Cam- 
brrlaiid. Webtmureland. Lan^a^hire. YorkStaln^ WOi Iht 
niuiiiiiaiiioiis Hurls of !»er^^^hlrl , >Vr. 

i:» Ml. \; \r.sii ALL. 
Author of various Works ou Kurat Ecoiromy. and Ho. 
noiury Member of ibe B«id if A|riCllllMr0. la tia. 
Price \2$. in Boarda. , ' 
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THE COMPLETE. NAVIGATOR; or, an 

easy and familiar Gaide lo the Theory and Practice of 

NaviKa'ion. «^)'i> ^'^ the reqiii^^ile Tables. &rc. k:c. 

Ijy ANDKI.W MACKAY. LL T>. F R..S. i;d. kc. 
Author of the riii'oiy and Praetu «• of linding Ibe L<tlU(i-' 
tilde at S( .1 or l.aiid. ^'C. In 1 lar<ce vol. Hvo. lUaalialed 
wilh l:.n!.'r;>vini:». &;t. Price lO*. »■£/. bound. 

** 'l liM i( .4 clear, »c'l Jige'lcd, ir.d mtttcr'r peiformsnce. con- 
taining iifsl<lt-s, »U.ir IS usctui in olUcr piiblicationt, mucn new 
Snd impor unt iii4U<t." .inii Jac. ''llllf it cvldentlr (lie 
work of 1 m a o( science, of one who undentsods tbe sul{>ecl 
which lie pi otrimr^ Ui Ir.uli. Tn M thrfC «V|»afS IV te IMKblBI 

wantinc for (lie coftiplrte iasLnictioo «£ ihc foaaa aavlQcr in 
■«utic»i affairs. " Imp. Rev. 

A COLLECTION of MATHEMATICAL 

TABLES, for the Use of tht Pr;u nr .\] M.itheinatii ian, 
Mavi^tor. Surveyor, Students in LinverailK !>, and tor Men 
of Bos>iie»^. 

' By ANDREW MACKAY.LL.U. F.K,S. Ed. iLC. 
Itt 1 vol. Bve. Prlee 7i. In Bonrda. 

RURAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, Rt fl( < ti nis on 

Knowledge, Virtue, and Happiness, thitlly iii Ki lereiue 
lo a Life of Relirnnent in the Country. Written on of. 
casion of the late Ur. ZiiiDni-iioan'.' ni«courseoii Solitndfe. 
By LI.V i'.A l i-l.s. 

The Fourth Edition. In i \«)i.8vi». Price 's. in Boards. 

" To tl.oic wl'O arc ol' » sri ii>u' Hill I cligioul tarn ol mind ( i.t sc 
rcRrctiortii »i|l proire a grateiul anU ralmble 4Cqut«il<on. Wc rc- 
Comincn<l to (hem jiii attrniire penitil Of this OClt^rilten and 
truly commendable rolume." M. Ktv. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS, in Philoaophy, 

Politics, and Morals, of nr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; 
with Memoirs of his early Life. Written by HIMSELF. 
In :i lar>!e vols. uvo. with 16 Engmviii;:!), and a Porinil of 
Ibe Author. Price 1/. UVj. in boajiis. 

" It is not »tT>- crcdiMlik i<> Ihc libcrsl curio'itv of tti»- f.ngli Ji piit>- 
iic. that (bi-rc sliould have been no coinpird^ caition of lif Woi k< uf 
Dr. rrankHn till the T«*r U06. The iwbltc is vri y macls ta4c)>(< d 
to the editor «l tlie presmi coUecUoa. it it pmcnteo to a cheup 
aad unostentatious form, and seems to have iirm compiled wilii 
anlBcient diligence, and arrar.|;cd *itli c»nsultr.tl>:e judgment. Dr. 
Frasldin wa« the most rational perhaps ofaU pliilosuptkers." OLtUtn 

ESSAYS on the ANATOMY of EXPRES- 
SION IN FAINTING. Bv IHAULF.S I'.Kt l 
Containing, l. Of Ihf Usea of Aiialoiiiy to ilif I'.iiiitfr. 
Of the Sliidy of the Aniiqui :iii(l > ( tin A( .ult mv ' igiire. 
t. Of tite .Skull, of the l)utiiictiwii!i ot thuiai ler in dif- 
ferent Agrs. Compaiison of the Antique wjth Naiiiral 
Character.—^ and 4. Of Ibe Museli !) of the Face, in Mau 
auU Animals.- 5. Of. the Evpieb^ion of Passion a-i illos- 
tnted by a Comparison of tbe Mtiscics of lite Face in 
Man aad Anlaiala. Of ibe Muscles peculiar to Man, and 
Ubcli la beatontog Jtrnann BxprcMioa.— 6. iff the 
Inllvldail Paaatona. And of Ifeo Aeiioa of tite Mntcie* 
expressive of tbese Passions.— 7. General Vleir of llie 
Economy of tbe Huniaa Body as it rolatos to Bxprtssion 
In Paialtaff. 
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fn 1 vol. 4to. with Bnenvlafs nffter 
Author. Prioc fil. c*. In Boarda. 

" This It • very deguit sod laterestlnf puHICaiioa." adb. ««•. 

HINTS to YOUNG PRACTITIONERS 

in the Study of tJindscapr Painting. Illustrated l»\ Ten 
Knsravini's. int. udni to shew the dilTerent Slaves of ite 
.Vciitrul fiiit. To which are added. li!Slrnrtioii5 in 
Alt of Patnling on Velvet By J W. ALSTON. L.P. 
A new F.dirioii. In l vol. «vo. Price T^. C>d. in Itoaritt. 

" Tl»'s vjiirl: con'.<iii< i>'.iin anti i ^ .-.r in iiRl'ons for dra»!rj 
<n'ljv (U S ; .I SO mnccimg ibe hiixkui ai u iii.TnaRriti.-n' '•* t'^ 

LECTURES on tlie ART of ENGRAMNG, 
delivered at tbe Koval Institution of Great Itritam. 
By JOHN* LANHSKKK. I nsiraver to the Kir.s. and P. 8. A. 
In 1 Volume mo. price liis. ini. Boards. 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH HE- 

TRICAL ROMANCES, chiefly written during the early 
Part of the Fonrteenth Cenlnry. To w'licli is prenved. 7>n 

Hisfoncal Introdiiction. intended to illustrate (he Riseaiul 
i'rogress of Hoin;iiitir i D'upositioii in Fniueaiid Fnglaad. 
By <;KO|UiE ELLIS. Esq. 
In 3 vols, i rowii svo. Price W. is. in Bo"irds 

SPECIMENS of the LATER ENGLISH 

POI-.rs, i>. thf Kiiil of the la>^i i. .•tiiiir*. v»ith PrelimiiiarT 
.Votices MileiKled as a Cuiitirinanoi. of Mr. Flli5.'s S^i. 
mensof the early En^li^h I'oehs. I!y K( mF.r.l .SOLiTHIV. 
In .1 vols, crown li\o. Pnce 1/. tli. od. in Boards. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE WRIT- 
ERS, tnm Ike cartieat Tinea fo the Cloae of tke lllb 
Century, with Skctcbea, Biographical and Literary, in 

cIndiniE an Aecnnnl of llooks as well ai of their .Au- 
thors; with occa.'ioiial Critic ism. 

By OKORGK BURNT I T, ble of lUliol CoHcfie. 0\i.nJ. 
In i veils, crown Svo. Price i/ 7s. in Bonids. 

" '.Ve iegar<l (hesc voIuuh-s ai worOiy of no imall commeMta- 
tloB, and lo all who ur inlerestad in the proarass ol Uieir n>o>her 
lonine we cbeerniliy teconmend a pemMl or tlieni." M. irtu 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETS, who lived about tbe Tine of filwUiieitfe. witir 
Notes. By CHARLES LAMB 

In crown tsvo. Price lOs. vrl. in Boards. 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITUKE, and INTE- 
RIOR DECORATION, executed from DMicns, consitt- 

!«!• of Perbpective and Geometrical View of Apartments, 
with Ibeir Chaiis, i ubles, .Supbus, Candelaiiiu:, Cliau- 
deltera. Tripods, >.e. \ ( . 

hy 1 IIO.MAS HOl'i: I •»(!. 
Ou ru\al folio. iMice jv. m eMia l!i'aid» , or wllb 
^ronf linprcoaidiiB on Atlas Paper, price liU. l(ts. 

IIXUSTRATIONS of SHAKSPEARE, and 
«r ANCI-BNTM ANNCRS. With VintriathMia on Ihf dovaa 
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(a more capable ihao Mr. 1n)u«.c ( 
profitable • unk, tmd exnciaia»U ii 



:>t Sbiditpctre, the Collectlan of popular Tales, in 
titled GCftfa RMnnorain, and on the Bnglish Morris 
DHinee. By TRANas DOUCE. 

In s vols* medtunsw. wllh ■wncrow Eaiiavinss. Pricr 
/ II. M. in Boards. 

«« b«»eMprewcd our opinion fimt t'ne grp«tMt srnrirp Jim 
tl»e pre»ent and luturr comnientaMrs oii s; ak«p'-irc l^m it-nrttr lo 
Ibo c«u<e ol litcmtiirc is in ilUi»:iaiin(' t(,c manner-. aoU cliarac- 
rrrsoi o'.ir iiitliiilKi 5. it will i.c jr ^diU Uflicved, llist-no perion 

lN)u«.c of uiitlniakiDR $0 pii'aaiuil and 
' i« tbe manner bc«t calcukicd to 
i.« Crit. Km. 

BALLANTYNE'S SlIAKSI EARK. WITH ELBUANTViG- 

NliTTli ENGRAVINGS, 

THE PLAYS ofWIIXIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

printed tioin ilie Text of Siiinut! Jnhiiion, Goiize Sl'r- 
\ tn», and Isaat Ktctl. Hniix lliblml with i'lts;;iiit vi-iiciif 
tir^i .ivinus, fmni Patnlings b) Howard, Smiikr, Slollr.ird, 
Thvinpsoii, , Wcntull, \-c. In I .> vols uvu. (indy |irinted 
|»y jMlbMltyiie of Kclinbnruh. I'l ice 6Z. 6.$. in Itourds; ur 
•n Royal Paper, wiib Vtvof ImprcMiont of Uie Plates. 

LETTERS from tbe MOUNTAINS ; being 
tti^ real Correapondcnce of a Lady, between tl*e -Ytzn 
vn% mnd IMS. In Smb. iSnw. The Fonilh Bditton. Price 
m. M. in BoMdl. 

" Ttie charm of thete Irlten coMlits In Uicir beinsihe artleti 
rfTinion ol a superior m-n(\. Th'n- m iterUng good «cn>e in uioit 
<»f IK r rrmarlis on liiKtl-':. !iiar .,-r-, cd jc<itioi), *c. and d gral 
^\^a^c ot originality. Slit aUays appear* to m In alight at once 
rcipcctable and amiable. H«r uiidcMa*4ing it itronf, ber fancr 
litrclv. her arasibitltr acute. She has the art of olaciaf etcrr 
tiling before our eyes ; urc src her, we hear her, and «e become 
acquainted wi)U her; anU ulicn we |h«l hcf b00ft«'«e teem 
to take leave of a iricml." Am. Stv. 

ESSAYS, in a Series of Letfm to ft Friend, 

on the following Snl>.iecl8.—1. A Man's wrilhig Memoir* 
of his v>wn Life.— 'i. i)crision of cfhataoter.— 3. Tlie Ap 
plication of the Epitbet Knmaiitk — ». F.vaugeUoal Kelt 
eion prevailing unacceptalile to Mfii of Taste. 

By the Ilcv. JOHN FOS l RK, Fiouie. 
The Third Edilioii. In 2 vols. \iiw>. Price Vi. in Boanl;. 

«« These t;iMys display considerable depdi of reflection, force of 
discrintioalion, ard vigour of expression. Mr. Foster eviJcnliy 
poNetnet mucli originalitf of thought. His conception* »re per- 
spidoous, and hii diction IJ both efegant and prcciw : vrc rrcutn- 
incu'l tins work to the attcntiun of ottr readers." Crii. On'. 

THE PRINCIPLES of MORAL SCI- 
ENCE. By ROBERT FORSYTH, Esq. Advocate. 
The First Volume, in 8vo. Price IOj. 6d. in Boards. 

INDIAN RECREATIONS ; consiating chiefly 
<»f Siricttttea on ibe doinesiic and' rand Beoaony of the 
Mabommedans and Hindoos. 

ny the Rev. WILLIAM TENNANT, LL.D. M.A.S. 
And lately «de of bia Hijeaty'a Cb^piaiaa tn India. The 
Recood Bdttlon, with consMeikble Additions. In if vols 
8vo. Prtte 18v. in Boards. , 

"Tbcte entertaining and valuublc letters contain much ampie> 
ment fof 'I'e urm-ril r- .det , anrt much initniction wotilij of 
the prseli'-"^' i-t^'i^ ''"" l"'-" ' 'l»jcct and of tl.<- ruU r. 

'fliey mix the useful with ilie agreeable « and will add lo the 
information of lite nercfaaat* the anncr* dwsMiraNic** and the 
atrtiist." Crit.Htv. 

A NEW COLLECTION of ENIGMAS, 
CHARADES, TRANSPO&ITIO.VS. Sec. A new Edillou 
In I vnl. royal iSino. Price 4«. in llMirda. 

THE LOUNGER S COM ;M0N PLACE 
HOOK ; or Miictlianeons Collccliuu.s, in Hittory, Science, 
Gritteiam, Poetry, anil Romance. In 4 tarse ▼ola. Bvo. 
* Price Oiif <:<>i!ii''4 and a Half, iti Koaids. 

ENGRAVINGS, witii a desciiptivc Account, 
tn IBntllsb and French, of 

EGYPTIAN' MOM! Mr. NTS, 
In the British Miiseiii. I, ( olin ti d hy lh«- Inslilale in E^ypl 
under the Direction of I'oiuiparie, .uid surreiidcied to the 
Brttlab Commander itt Chief, Lord Hutchinaou, by Oeneral 
Menoo/ Under iiie p.itrunage of his lls^eaty. PrkcOMe 
Qoinca cacb, Numbera 2» 3, 4, and 5. 
' The Drswli^ have been made |qr Mr: Alexander with 
all poaplble Pideliiy. and are eafravcd by Mr. Nediand 
In the beat Style of the Art. 

MODERN GEOORAraV. A Description 
of the Bmpirea, Kingdoms. Sutea, and Cokwleai with 
tb^ Oceans. Seas, and Isles, in all Parta of the World ; 

iiiclndinc the inont rcient Pisrovciies and poUltcsl Alte 
rations. Uigcsted on a nt-w i'l^ll. 
V By JOHN PI\K'.:U ruN. 

The Astronomical introduction bv the Rev. S. Vinae, 
A.M. rjLS. and Pliunlan PiofdMor ef Aavnneaqr, and 



I n periinental Pliilosopby, In the Uniaerilly of Cambiidre 
Witb aameoBna Maps, draara under Ole Direction, Ji^' 
wttn the lateat 1ni|»rovaaMnla of Arrowimltb.' and e, 
gnvad by Lowry. Tothe Whole are addid, a CafaW eiK 
<if tte best Maps and Books of Travels and Voyages, in 
all Langiia^t ^ , and an ample index. A new Dillon. 
Ill ,J vols. •»to. Price 6/. us. in Boards. 

" Mr. p. Iiu presented ti^ with a production, which we ■CtdaoC ' 
he athamed to own as ol British crowtb, wolcn is Mt a OKie 
bouksrUers job, but h iiic iriiii of the persefefidf Study of a nin 

of lr>i< r;, and li»s been tondurtrd on tbe prtnclples thd fUrthe 

advaiiccnitnt of :cii net." M'.it. Ittv. 

RURAL ePOKTS. By W. B. Damkl. In 
^ vols. 410. Price ',1. Ki. C'L; and In 3 vols. 8vo. Price ■ 
5t. 5s. in boards. New Editions, embeiliabed with lObeiin* 
tiful EnKravin|a,.l»y Scott, AremDrawings l«y tbe moat eele- 
brated Artista. 

To the nreaent Edition tbe Author hu made consi- 
derable Additions and Alterations. 9iid several mtr 
Plates are added, eneraved by l andscer, Toinkiiii, and 
olherii. 

THE SPORTSMAN S CABINET; or, Cor- 
rect Delineations of tbe various Do{:s used iu tbe 8 porta 
of tbe Field ; incinding tbe Canine Race iu general. Cm* 
silting of a Series of rich and masterly Engravings of 
every diatinct Breed, from original Paintiuga. taken front 
Ufe. purposely for the Work. By P. RBINAGLE, A.R.A. 
With elegant Engravings, by Scott. In 8 vola. anper-ranl 
410. Prieeil.T«.lnBoardi. . 

THE SHOOTING DIRECTORY. 

By R. B. THORNHILL, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 4to. with Plates. Price 1/. lis. ed. in Boards. 
Also a superior Edition, uitb thd f IStCS COlonred SfliBr 

Life. Price ^1. :u. in Boards. 

A SERIES OF PLAYS; in which it is at- 

templed to dflineale the stronger Passions of the Mind; 
each Pa8.iioii heint; ihv Suliject of a 1 r-igedy and a 
Comedy. Hy JO.^W'V BAILLIK. 

The Fiflli Edition. In '2 vols. «vo. Price 18j. io Boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS PLAYS. 

By JOANNA HAILMH. 
The Second Edition. In Kvo. Price 9s. in Boards. 

LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 

By DON MANl'KL ALVAREZ KSPRIELLA. 
Translated from the -Spanish. The cd edit. ' 
In 3 Volumes, ICino. price 18s. in ho.irds. 
" Viewing these Letters assi<iri(cd rcraarkj on fciigland, we mJrt 
pronounce tliein to dciervc, in/iuny it fpecU, the notice of F.nglijh 



readers. They contain many particulari of which tlie generality of 
o'lr countrymen are iamrant. and ihey are inicrspened wttb ancc- 
dotet hnAion-wnt, iduch CM tlw-MrratlM and iwoaaeeB good 

fret." M. Ret/. 

A REPLY to the F^SSAY on POPULA- 
TION. 15 y the Rev . T. R . M A LTH l' S . 

I V A S ER I ES O F L ETT E U ,S . 
To which are added, EMiarts from the Ls^ay with NolSS. 

Ill I Volume 8V0. Price in Boards. 

APHORlSxMS of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY- 
arlth Remarks.' By MISS porter. 

Author of " Thaddeus of Warsaw.'' 

In S Vblunies I'Jmo. Price los. fid. in Boards, embel- 
lished with two beautiful Eng'.'avings, by Freeman, from 
Drawings by R. K. PORTER, Es^. 

'• Tiic good sense, the pure morality, and the aniiab'c p'cl», 
which tiiis work displays, conlrihule lo render ir .1 rcry tralviible 
pcrfurinancc. The merit ol tiie aphorisms has liccn already sulB* 
ciently acknowiadgMl ; and the additional remarks of the Rditor, 
wbkhare by^ oa owaas Hwrfngly lMer>p^rM-d, will not .nircr in 



compafiaoo. since they nanlfeat iva4kua, discrininatioB, Utonghl,- 
and reseercfa.'' Man. Kee. 

TRAVELLING RECREATIONS, comprig. 

ing a Variety of original Poems. TraiislalioHs, &c. &:c. 

By WILLIAM PARSON.S, Esq. 
'In Ifvo vols, foolscap Svo. with Eight beantiful Engravings 
from orlglnSl Oeslgiri^by a lady. Price One Ovhics, in 

RAVS of GENIUS, collected to enlighten 
the RI8INO G ENBRATIOW. 

By THOMAS TOMKINS. Foster Lane, London. 
In s vols. Price 15*. in Boards, and One Paper, iL 5r. Ida. 

STRUGGLES THROUGH LIFE, exempH- 
fi» d in tbe various Travels and Adtreauivaa in Bntope, 

Asia, Africa, and America, of 

Lieut JOHN NARRIOrr, 
Former ly ol Roebford. iu Essex, note Resident Magistrate 

Of the Thamaa Pultcr. 
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flr>«ii AaflMr. ^Tke Second Edition 

ntrrtMt MVtaMMMed wt oiinortuiiltict for collecting 
nio-t u^t-r.i!, impottani, and <li»*ni(H-<l inlonnatlon. When nc 
4(1(1, M-! 'K^^ »»o« whoUy neilecUil tht sc opportunHirs ; th»t to 
an acute and vigilant HadcnUiuUoi be untMa « KtUeaiKUjrujr . an 
■ ndiuntrd per»f»ef tBCT, jftH %iW>«MiOt 
readiocM lo icarnj ll>«t hli mwor MfCMuvet, in fMVy wtej, 
frlendthip*, »nd quarrels, are Intcresttng and ■iiractue, our 
rcaden will not be surpnxd at our dcclinng that hit work hu 
rrv red ti o ir mind (eOUtiOlU wtliCll MTt tlCPt alOMMl tftf 
t ' . I d^vk in •Uck I^BMimi CtalM ,IMi tlW CMTO 

A SERIES «r ENeRAVINOS to fltaNnte 

mt ILMD and ODYSSEY of HOMER^ 

fmn the Cooipoaitiont of JOHN FLAXMAN, R.A. 
tcalptlMr to the King. If«« 
Plates. I'tic« Zl. Ca. each. 

I hejc Works Hliogether consist 0/ 75 Print* (11 of 
wbich are iroin new Desuin?) representing in rtnular Suc- 
cession ttie Stones of the Iliad and the Odysaey. with 
Dticripttons of thetr SubjicU, and Extract* from Pope'i 
Tnitsiation upon each Plate. Tbe Dresses, Habits, At- 
iMtf. UnplcaiMtt «f ¥tw, runUtoKb ftc. are all «r CJtt- 
■ietlAntfeMH^ 

A SERIES of EN GRAYINQS to. ilMinte 

DAME, 

BMravwd by Pi mil, of Rome, from CoapMMMIb 
^ JOHN FLAXMAN, K.A. 
i»llM roHeasion of Tbooias Hope, Esq. 
TUtlrMk eouMi «f 111 PhlBi. lUiiAtnttve of the In- 
Ibm*. PmniHto^ aM PwadiM «r Itek villi Descrtp. 
iloMlnliafiai, uiA the pmlM Pamm ftMi 
TrtMfaiUon. In foHo, price 41. 4«- in 

SOME ACCOUNT of Dr. GALL'S NEW 
THEORY of PHYSIOGNOMY, founded upon tbe Ana- 
and PbnioloKy of tbe Brata. aad tbe Form of tbe 
wmi Ika Grlttcal Mrtttam «f C. W. HaMaad. 
1IJ>. Anther ef lha Att «r pn Ha m ^ g Lift, te. In 
1 vol. 8VO. Price fis. in Boards. 

THOUGHTS on the EFFECTS of the BRI- 
TISH GOVERNME>'T on Ihr STATE OF INDIA, ac 
computed vitb Hints couceruins tbe Means of convey- 
km Ci«M aad ileligious Instruction to tbe Natives of that 
CaMtfjr. By tb« Rev WUXUM TENNAKT. U* !». 
late Chajplain to bis Ma]e«iy^ Troopa la Bo^ptl. Ih 1 «ol. 
Svo. Price 's. in Boards. 

THE MANUAL of NOBILITY, exhibiting 
tht DitliBcllaw af Annortal and HeraNUa Bcarii«s: tbe 
aaaaial QciNteaHi 9mk af Nobility; a caBBteia Ust 

«r die Peen of tta ValM Kingdom : tbilr Niaaiiii s, 
Titles, and Time of Oration ; a Table ef Pieeetfeiiey ; 

an Historical Aceoant of the Great OOcen .of State, and 

of His M ju^tv's Housebold, frnin their flrsi Institution 
of oilice. uith a Variety of other useful and interesting 
Inforiiiuiiuii, &c. kc.SiC. 

Collected from the best Authorities. Price 2*. 6d. 

THE GEORGICS of PuBLiui Viboiuds 

MARO. inaalated into English Blank \'erse. 

By JAMES R. DEARE. LL.D. 
'Vicar of Bnres, in tbe Couiitv of SntTolli.and Chaplain In 
Ordinary to his Majp^t>. In i>ost 8vo. enibellinhed with a 
Head of Virgil, and hot pressed. Price 7s in extra Bds. 

" Mr. Deare is one ot' the most Ultiiful irantlaton that mc have 
met with ; J>c has liven tbc genuine sense a( bit tathor aloioct in 
vqiiiTalent words, and alinait la linilar vcnMcattea. ne current 
of hi! trsaataUoB. newfAden It iMcnQr efear aai ^au^ dia 
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C^lK. Rtv, 

A TRANSLATION of the OEOROICS of 

FUBLIUS VIRGI LIL S MAKO. witb tbr uti^innl I'ext; 
•ad Notes critical, and illii>tr;ttn r ot ancient and mudeui 
Haabaudry. By wii.Li am staweil. a m. 
Rector of Kiluialooda. in the Diocese of Cork. 
In rrowii 8vo. illustrated wUh Ba|ia>ta|i* aai hot- 
pre8«e4. Price 125. in Boards. 

AN INTRODUCTION to tlie KNOW- 

LED(iE of rare and valuable I dilions of the GREEK 
and LAI IN CLASSICS. Inclndiiig an Account of PolyRlot 
Mllea ; till' best Cirt k and Gieek and Latin Editions of 
the Sepfiiasiiit New rest«ment, the Srriptores de Re 
|lBttic:i, (iie( k KiiiDiinees, and Lexicons, and Gruiiunars 
By tbe Rev. T. FROONALL DIBDIN, F.S.A. 

IB t vf b. cram 8v». the ai adtt. trtik adtflHawd Aathaia, 



aad Uocrapbical Notices (cbiedy of Eoglisb Authurkji 
price Itlf. in Boards'. ■ 
" Ve are decidedly of opinion tiMt m MUiograpktcat c^l 
lection canl>e complete .wiUiout Mr. Dll>din'i folumes, nlDCkiiM 
Independent of tbe aolid iororoMtloo tbey contain, freqKtsfl 
eolircnrd b* mmn aMcdoles, and rcadncd eeMnllt laitidl 
in« by gnk taafiyel ibacwitioa aai aetfaMaa erfOM/k.! 

Brit. CrU. , 1 

The NEW UNIVKIKAL GAZETI!BEl| 

or. GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, coatalniag a Dtl 
scriptlen of all the Bnapirea, King dona, Sniea, Prwrinc'd 
Cities, Towns, Porta, Seaa, Harbonrs, Rivera, LaicJ 
Mountaiin, and Capes, in the known World with the Gd 
veriinieiit. Customs, Manners, and ReliRion of \]ie 'flia| 
bitaats ; the Extent. m>nndaries, and natural Prodactv) J 
of each Cnuntrv ; tbe Triide, Manufactories, and Cn: i<J 
sitieiv tif tbe Cities and Towns, coll«ected from rbe IH 
Authors; their Longitude. Latitude, Bearinga. aad 
taoces, from the best and most authentic Charts. 

BytheRev.CLEMENl CHUTTWBLL. 
In 4 lam «aU. Svo. Priced/. 6d^in Boards, •in 
ont tbe AOMs ni 5<.Sf.with tbc Adas, half-bound. aL 
the Attaa npamn^ caalaWtac 98 «iMla Sheet Maf J 
Beallre«iaarcd,«Bdhairihan3. P i l aa .i t lia;<d. 1 

The BRITISH CICERO ; or, a Selection t^ 
the most admired Speeches in tbe English Language, ai 
ranged under Three distinct Heads of Popular, Parlis. 
mentary, and Jadicial Oratory, with Historical niastn. 
tkma. To which ia prefixed, an Introdncticn to the StDd; 
aadPiaelleaerBlavMBca. Br THOMAS BROWN. ULO. 
Aalbar af *• Vertiaffam Potteaa,** the ** Ualnii m 
tionary." &c &c. In 3 vols. 8vo. Price If. lit. 6d. Bd« 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE of the PR- 
TL'REA belonging to tbe Most Honourable tbe Marqnito- 
STAFFORD, in the Gallery of Cleveland Hem 
/xtmprlalng a Ust of the Pictnrea. and 1 
Aaeodolat, with ciltkal and denqrlpttwa 
g a cc a floa, CempedBon. aad'chaiBCiaiialie Mcrtta efla 
principal Palntinca; aatettlabed with a Vi^w of tbe Kea 
Gallery, and a Plan of the whale Suite of ApartmentL . 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A.. 
Price If. in demy 8vo. and lOa. la xojal Bvo. 

nj;usTRATiOKrs er hk^lay or tiw lmt 

MINSTlf.I , consisting of Twelve Views of the Risen 
Botbwick, Etlricli, Yairow. Tiviot, and Tweed. EofiaveO 
bf Jaaea Heath, R.A. from Drawings taken on thaSaal 
By J. SCHKTKY, Esq. of Oxford. 
Towbiib are allixed. DeM.riptions and .Annotationt. b 
Mr Walter Scott In I vul. 4to, Price XL Us. tid. : or «a 
large Paper, and Fvoef ifliprcaalaM, price tl.iav.Ad. 
iu Boards. 

NEW OBSERVATIONS on the NATUR.AL 

HISTORY of BEES. By FRANCIS HI BF.R. 

Tiaaalaied froot the Ori^y.^ln 1 rol. iSino. The Sc> 
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A GeanaiB and corrected REPORT of.fle 

SPfiECHBS ef the Ute Right Honourable WILLIAM PITT, 
hi the House of Commona. from bis Entrance hi Parlia- 
RMBtlntTBilathaClaaearthaSaariaAtBiaaaL the St* I 
ooad-UMaik PadHilai, hf ffwliilw, lo U»H Owa» 
vUle, and ai^ bt Ca«maalfallana fcMn dlatUigalahii I 
Members of both ffoaeva af PafAao^n la S voia. 8ft. i 
Price U. 1 1 . r^/ in Boarda. , ' 

ENQUIRIE^i, Historical and Moral, xe- 
specting thte Character of Nations, aad the Progress of 

Society, exhibiting a View of the moral History ot' M:^:: 
of tbe Maaiiers and characters of Nations, and the t >r. 
cnnistance.s <ai wliich these are dependant ; al*o a View 
of bociety a!^ it exists in tbe eariier .stages of its Progrcil. 

By HUGH MURRAY. | 
In 1 vol. 8ro. Price iu.t. tjd. in Boards. 

LEITF.RS written dtiring a .short Residence 
in .SPAIN and Pt/HTUGAL. iU RoBKHT sot THKY 
In 'i vols, foolscap 8ro. A new Edition, corrected aad 
aiDMidai.' Price 10*. «tf.ia Boarda. 

Tlie mSTORY o\' the RISE, PROGRESS, 

and ACCOMI>LI.SH>II.NT of tbe ABOLITION of the 
.SLAVE TRADl;. By T. CLARKSON, M.A. 

In 8 vol]. &V0. with UlustraUve Eucraviuga. . Price U. ii. 
liBaar^ 
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